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GENERAL    PREFACE 


During  the  course  of  many  years'  experience  in 
teaching  History,  we  have  reached  certain  con- 
clusions upon  which  we  base  our  reasons  for  the 
publication  of  this  Historical  Course. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
adequate  justification  for  the  traditional  method 
of  regarding  History  as  a  series  of  reigns.  The 
central  fact  of  History  is  development,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  somewhat  limited  time 
which  is  usually  available  for  the  study  of  this 
subject  might  be  much  more  usefully  spent  than  in 
the  acquisition  of  details  concerning  the  characters 
of  kings  and  queens,  their  quarrels  and  amusements, 
their  wars  and  battles,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
facts  actually  bear  on  the  course  of  History.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  or  ignore  the  influence  which 
monarchs  and  statesmen  have  exercised  on  national 
progress,  but  it  is  unfair  to  allow  boys  and  girls  to 
leave  school  with  the  impression  that  History  is 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  military  achieve- 
ments and  political  complications.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  our  national  story  which  deserve 
particular  and  separate  treatment,  because  of  their 
intimate   connection   with    our   common   lives    and 
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modern  problems,  and  because  of  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a  clear  knowledge  and  coherent  grasp 
of  the  continuity  of  their  development.  These  are 
the  industrial  and  the  constitutional  sides  of  our 
History  ;  and  in  this  Course  we  devote  to  each  of 
them  a  separate  volume.  Further,  as  we  believe 
that  some  knowledge  of  foreign  histor\^  is  both 
desirable  and  necessary,  we  have  introduced  the 
series  by  an  outline  of  the  histor}-  of  Europe. 

We  have  frankly  adopted  the  attitude  that  the 
detailed  study  of  periods  should  be  postponed  till 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  We  find,  per- 
sonally, that  with  3'ounger  pupils  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  treatment  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
lifeless,  mechanical,  memory -taxing  process  ;  very 
little  is  permanently  retained,  and  the  subject  thus 
treated  has  small  educational  value. 

ISIoreover,  we  feel  conduced  that  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  main  movements  and  lines  of 
development  is  all  that  one  can  reasonably  expect 
from  the  middle-form  bov  or  girl. 

The  value  of  original  sources  is  by  this  time 
fairly  well  established.  We  have  appended  to  ever}' 
chapter  passages  from  contemporary-  writings,  not 
only  to  lend  vividness  and  reality  to  the  narrative, 
but  also  to  form  the  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
questions,  the  answering  of  which  will  demand 
something  more  than  mere  effort  of  memory. 
We  have  found  this  plan,  which  is  explained  by 
^Ir.  Keatinge  in  his  valuable  Studies  in  the  Teaching 
of  History,  to  produce  admirable  results. 

We  sincere^  hope  that  practical  teachers  will 
appreciate  the  distinctive  features  of  this  Course  : 
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(i)  the  plan  for  providing  for  the  four  years  of 
middle-school  life  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  ;  (2)  the  careful  adaptation  of  each  volume  to 
a  year's  school  work  ;  (3)  the  combination  of  outlines 
and  passages  from  original  sources  ;  (4)  the  separate 
treatment  of  the  important  aspects  of  national 
histor}^  ;  and  (5)  the  employment  of  questions  which 
will  necessitate  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  reasonable 
exercise  of  comparison  and  judgment. 

We  might  add  that  while  Dr.  Henderson  has 
prepared  the  first  and  fourth  volumes,  and  Mr. 
]\leadows  the  second  and  third,  we  have  col- 
laborated throughout  in  determining  the  plan  and 
scope  and  general  arrangement  of  the  Course. 

B.  L.  K.  H. 
P.  M. 


PREFACE    TO    THIS    VOLUME 


It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  meet  a  need  which 
has  long  been  felt  in  the  middle  forms  of  secondary 
schools,  namely,  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education  with  regard  to  European  History. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  great  phases  of  continental  development. 
While  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out 
successfully  a  chronological  arrangement,  yet  some 
heed  has  been  given  to  the  progressive  march  of 
events. 

The  author  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  those  who  have  assisted 
him  in  the  compilation  of  material.  He  has 
gathered  this  from  mam^  directions,  but  much 
time  and  labour  have  been  saved  by  the 
generous  attitude  of  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  (of 
Columbia  University  in  the  city  of  New  York),  who, 
with  the  permission  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Ginn 
>.^  Company,  has  sanctioned  the  adaptation  of 
numerous  and  valuable  excerpts  from  his  four 
volumes  of  Readings  in  European  History.  The 
author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  for  similar 
courtesies  from  other  publishers.  A  list  is  appended 
giving    the  names    of    such  firms,    and    indicating 
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the  material  derived  from  their  publications. 
If,  by  inadvertence,  any  omission  has  been  made, 
the  author  offers  his  sincere  regrets  and  will  be 
grateful  for  notification  of  any  such  an  error. 

Finalh^  but  with  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt  he  owes,  the  author  thanks  those  who  have 
read  his  work  and  frankly  criticised  its  import. 
Among  these  he  would  mention  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Blunt,  C.  Y.  Calvert, 
and  S.  Jones — the  first  for  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  chapter  entitled  the  Napoleonic  period, 
the  second  for  reading  and  marking  the  manuscript, 
and  the  third  for  the  extract  from  "  de  la  Brm'ere." 
Any  success  which  may  attend  this  work  is  due 
to  such  generous  emendation ;  the  author  alone  is 
responsible  for  any  inaccuracy  which  the  printing 
press  and  usage  may  reveal;  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  receive  further  criticism  from  fellow-teachers 
who  may  make  use  of  this  series  : — 

Messrs.  Ginx  &  Co. — The  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Instructions  to  the  Missi ;  Annals  of 
St.  Vaast ;  Widukind's  Deeds  of  the  Saxons  ; 
The  Chronicle  of  Benedict  of  St.  Andrea;  The 
Promise  of  the  Emperor  Otto  to  the  Merchants 
of  Magdeburg ;  The  Alliance  of  Munster, 
Dortmund,  Soest,  and  Lippstadt ;  Gifts  of  a 
Swahian  Count  to  the  Monastery  of  Zwifalt  ; 
Petrarch's  Account  of  Himself;  How  Cosimo  de 
Medici  founded  a  Library  ;  Nicholas  Clamanges 
on  The  Three  Vices  of  the  Church  ;  The  Decree 
of  Sacrosancta  passed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance ;      How     the     Swiss     defeated     Charles 
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the  Bold ;  Extract  from  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  ; 
Memoirs  of  Adam  Czartoryski ;  Experiences 
of  a  Siberian  Exile;  Official  Accoimt  of  the 
Re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire;  Decree 
restoring  the  Inquisition  in  Spain;  A  Letter  of 
Bismarck;  \'ictor  Emmanuel's  Address;  Memoirs 
of  Garibaldi.  All  these  occur  in  the  four 
volumes  of  Readings. 

Messrs.  Dent  &  Co. — Extracts  from  Froissart, 
and  the  Speeches  of  the  Younger  Pitt  in  the 
"  Ever}'  Man  Library'." 

Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sox  Ltd. — For  the  use  of  volumes 
of  the  Bohn  Library'  and  Henderson's  Historical 
Documents. 

Messrs.  Macmillax  &  Co.  Ltd. — Letter  of  Martin 
Luther  to  John  Lange  (Miss  Currie's  Letters 
of  Martin  Luther). 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Co.  Ltd. — Extracts  from  Dr. 
Rouse's  Texts  for  Illustration  of  the  Age  of 
Discovery  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Willl\m  Heixemaxx. — Extracts  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne. 

Royal  Historical  Society. — For  the  Answers  of 
Richard  Xewmann  to  the  Inquisition  and 
Despatches  from  Paris. 
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WESTERN     EUROPE 

PART   I 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   EMPIRE    OF   CHARLEMAGNE 

During  its  decline  the  Roman  Empire  was  ex- 
posed for  a  long  period  to  the  attacks  of  German 
invaders,  or  Barbarians,  as  they  are  called.  There 
was  a  time  of  great  confusion  in  Western  Europe, 
and  for  some  two  centuries  these  invasions  prevented 
any  settled  law  and  order.  Italy  was  swept  by  her 
fierce  enemies,  who  were  ruthless  in  their  onslaught. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  certain  Germanic 
tribes  settled  in  favourable  districts,  and  among 
these  settlements  we  must  notice  specially  that  of 
the  Franks. 

The  Franks  were  originally  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own 
ruler.  One  of  these  petty  kings,  named  Clovis, 
overcame  his  rivals  and  at  last  united  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Franks  under  his  rule.  He 
married    Clotilda,    a    Princess   of    Burgundy,   and 
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she  persuaded  her  husband  to  adopt  Christianity. 
After  a  great  battle  in  which  Clovis  had  called 
on  Christ  to  support  him,  this  heathen  king 
was  baptized  by  the  Bishop  of  Reims,  and  this 
act  made  it  possible  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
join  her  authority  and  discipline  to  the  rude  strength 
of  the  Frankish  warriors. 

Before  Clovis  died  the  Franks  had  become  a 
great  power,  and  they  never  lost  their  greatness 
among  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  Their  kings 
subdued  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  but  for  various 
reasons  the  chief  authority  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  was  at  last  held 
by  men  who  were  nominally  their  servants.  These 
were  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  in  time 
these  men,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  were  the 
actual  rulers  of  the  Frankish  people.  One  of  them, 
Charles  Martel,  won  especial  renown  by  his  glorious 
victory  over  the  Mohammedans  at  Tours,  in  the  year 
732,  and  thus  gained  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  son.  Pippin,  appealed  to  the  Papacy 
to  settle  the  confusion  that  surrounded  the  question 
of  the  Frankish  kingship,  and  Pope  Stephen  declared 
that  Pippin,  the  powerful  mayor,  ought  to  be  King, 
and  actually  visited  his  Court  to  crown  him.  Pippin, 
in  his  turn,  went  to  Italy,  and,  overcoming  the 
Pope's  bitter  foes,  the  Lombards,  forced  their  King 
Aistulf  to  cede  to  the  Papacy  one-third  of  his 
territory  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  By  the  end 
of  his  reign  Pippin  had  become  the  chief  figure  in 
Western  Europe,  and  he  left  a  wide  inheritance  to 
his  sons. 

We   must  notice   the   dangerous  custom   of   the 
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Frankish  kings  of  dividing  their  kingdoms  amongst 
their  sons.  At  first  Pippin  had  shared  his  powers 
with  his  brother  ;  and  now  at  Pippin's  death  Charles 
and  Carloman,his  sons,  divided  his  kingdom  between 
them.  Fortunately  the  force  of  Charles'  character 
saved  the  situation,  and  Carloman  soon  retired  into 
Italy,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  history  has  ever  known. 

Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and 
possessed  of  great  dignity.  He  stands  out  from  the 
men  of  his  day  as  being  endowed  with  a  powerful 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  wide  knowledge 
and  control  his  subjects  wisely  and  beneficently. 
"  He  was  of  pure  German  origin,  spoke  a  German 
tongue,  and  usually  resided  in  German  lands.  But 
there  is  no  country  in  Western  Europe  which  has 
not  been  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  his 
career.  He  pushed  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  far 
into  Eastern  Germany  ;  he  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Frankish  power  into  Italy  and  Spain ; 
he  founded  the  mediaeval  empire  ;  he  broke  the 
darkness  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  stimulating 
literature  and  education."  It  is  with  his  govern- 
ment we  are  chiefly  concerned,  for  he  created  a  great 
and  powerful  monarchy  out  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  which  existed  around  him.  When  we 
remember  that  during  his  reign  of  forty-three  years 
Charles  had  to  engage  in  more  than  fifty  expeditions 
against  his  enemies,  it  is  wonderful  that  his  adminis- 
tration was  so  enlightened  and  effective.  Before 
he  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  iii.  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800,  Charles  had  con- 
quered the  Saxons  and  forced  them  and  their  heroic 
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leader,  Widukind,  to  accept  the  Christian  reUgion, 
and  he  had  overcome  the  Tartar  race  called  Avars 
in  the  territory  now  called  Hungary.  In  Spain  he 
had  driven  the  ^Mohammedans  back  to  the  Ebro  in  a 
campaign  which  has  sent  down  to  us  the  famous 
legends  about  Roland  and  Oliver  and  the  other 
paladins  of  Charlemagne — 

"  And  the  dead  who,  deathless  all, 
Fell  at  famous  Roncesvalles." 

In  Italy,  after  several  incursions,  he  had  subdued 
the  Lombards  and  deposed  their  King  Desiderius.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  expeditions  that,  as  he  was 
kneeling  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
Pope  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head  as  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  church  echoed  with  the  cries  of 
the  multitude  as  they  hailed  Charles  as  Augustus, 
crowned  of  God,  the  great  and  peace-giving  Emperor. 
The  Pope  took  this  step  because  there  was  enmity  at 
that  time  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  naturalty  the  Papacy  was  glad  to  obtain 
such  a  powerful  ally  as  Charles.  The  Eastern  Empire 
was  ruled  b}'  a  bad  woman,  the  Empress  Irene, 
and  the  people  of  the  West  were  scandalised  that  a 
woman  should  hold  such  a  position.  Charles,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  coronation, 
and  even  displeased  by  it,  accepted  the  position, 
and  to  carry  on  the  government  he  established  a 
wonderful  S3'stem  which  combined  old  ideas  with 
new  ones  of  his  invention. 

In  order  to  increase  his  revenue  he  drew  up 
regulations  for  the  careful  control  of  his  estates,  so 
that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,     cleared     forests,      and     safeguarded 
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merchants  who  came  to  the  several  to\Mis  which 
in  his  Hfetime  sprang  up  along  the  roads  which  he 
developed  into  trade  routes.  One  of  his  ideas  was 
to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  b}'  a  canal, 
He  appointed  counts  who  were  to  control  the 
districts  into  which  his  territory  was  divided,  and 
who  were  directly  responsible  to  Charles  himself  ; 
but  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  independent  he 
regularly  sent  out  commissioners,  called  Missi  Domi- 
nici,  whose  duty  was  to  supervise  the  work  of  these 
counts.  These  commissioners  travelled  in  pairs, 
one  being  a  cleric  and  the  other  a  layman.  Then, 
too,  he  varied  their  circuits,  so  that  they  should  not 
conspire  with  the  counts  against  him.  Charlemagne 
himself  kept  a  constant  watch  over  them  all.  At 
the  height  of  his  power  his  Empire  comprised  those 
countries  which  we  now  call  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  western  part 
of  Germany. 

Charlemagne  was  not  merel}"  a  lover  of  learning 
and  a  clever  administrator.  He  was  an  active 
soldier  and  organised  a  large  army.  In  fact,  all  his 
free  subjects  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  come  out 
to  war  at  his  summons.  He  built  a  fleet  to  resist 
the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
were  beginning  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
He  drew  up  a  series  of  laws,  or  capitularies,  which 
were  the  outcome  of  conferences  he  held  annually 
with  the  chief  men  of  his  realm.  ^Moreover,  he 
encouraged  architects  to  come  from  Italy  wdth 
materials  for  building  houses,  churches,  and  bridges, 
especially  in  his  capital  at  Aachen.  By  encouraging 
men  and  boys  to  take  an  interest  in  copying  docu- 
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ments  he  not  only  established  libraries  and  schools 
at  Aachen  and  other  towns,  but  he  also  inspired  a 
love  of  learning  and  of  music  which  endured  when 
his  Empire  finally  fell  asunder.  He  was  constant 
in  his  devotion  to  Holy  Scripture  and  proved  a 
faithful  ally  to  the  Church.  We  ought  to  notice 
carefully  that  the  popes,  in  crowning  Pippin  as  King 
and  Charlemagne  as  Emperor,  virtually  claimed  the 
power  of  making  and  deposing  the  rulers  of  Europe. 
It  was,  however,  the  personality  of  the  man 
which  welded  into  unity  the  various  peoples  over 
which  he  had  sway.  During  his  lifetime  there  were 
many  signs  within  and  without  his  Empire  that  it 
was  doomed  to  disruption,  and  after  his  death  his 
son,  Lewis  the  Pious,  who  was  destitute  of  his 
father's  great  and  noble  powers,  failed  to  control 
not  only  the  Empire,  but  even  his  own  family.  At 
last,  in  the  year  843,  it  was  determined  by  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  that  the  Empire  should  be  partitioned 
among  the  three  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  who 
were  named  Lewis,  Lothair,  and  Charles.  These 
men  ruled  respectively  over  an  eastern,  a  central, 
and  a  western  kingdom,  in  which  division  we  can 
trace  the  faint  beginnings  of  some  of  our  modern 
European  nations. 

From  the  Capitularies 

If  any  free  man,  out  of  contempt  for  our  command, 
shall  have  presumed  to  remain  at  home  when  the  others 
go  to  war,  let  him  know  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  full 
hari-banum  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks,  that 
is,  sixty  solidi.  Likewise,  also,  for  contempt  of  single 
capitularies  which  we  have  promulgated  by  our  royal 
authority,  that  is,  any  one  who  shall  have  broken  the 
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peace  decreed  for  the  churches  of  God,  widows,  orphans, 
wards,  and  the  weak,  shall  pay  the  fine  of  sixty  solidi. 

If  any  one  shall  have  shown  himself  so  contumacious 
or  haughty  as  to  leave  the  army  and  return  home  with- 
out command  or  permission  of  the  king,  he  himself  as 
a  criminal  shall  incur  the  peril  of  losing  his  life  and  his 
property  shall  be  confiscated  for  our  treasury. 

Every  free  man  who  has  four  mansi  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  as  a  benefice  from  any  one,  shall  equip  himself 
and  go  to  the  army,  either  with  his  lord,  if  the  lord  goes, 
or  with  his  count.  He  who  has  three  mansi  of  his  own 
property  shall  be  joined  to  a  man  who  has  one  mansus, 
and  shall  aid  him  so  that  he  may  serve  for  both.  He 
who  has  only  two  mansi  of  his  own  property  shall  be 
joined  to  another  who  likewise  has  two,  and  one  of  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  shall  go  to  the  army.  He  who 
has  only  one  mansus  of  his  own  shall  be  joined  to  one  of 
three  men  who  have  the  same  and  shall  aid  him.  and  the 
latter  shall  go  alone  ;  the  three  who  have  aided  him  shall 
remain  at  home. 

We  desire  that  each  steward  shall  make  an  annual 
statement  of  all  our  income,  giving  an  account  of  our  lands 
cultivated  by  the  oxen  which  our  own  ploughmen  drive, 
and  of  our  lands  which  the  tenants  of  our  farms  ought 
to  plough  ;  of  the  pigs,  of  the  rents,  of  the  obligations 
and  fines  ;  of  the  game  taken  in  our  forests  without  our 
permission  ;  of  the  mills,  of  the  forest,  of  the  fields,  of 
the  bridges  and  ships  ;  of  the  free  men  and  the  districts 
under  obligations  to  our  treasury  ;  of  markets,  vine- 
yards, and  those  who  owe  w'ine  to  us  ;  of  the  haj^  fire- 
wood, torches,  planks,  and  other  kinds  of  lumber  ;  of  the 
waste  lands  ;  of  the  vegetables  and  millet  ;  of  the  wool, 
flax,  and  hemp ;  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees  ;  of  the  nut 
trees,  larger  and  smaller  ;  of  the  grafted  trees  of  all  kinds ; 
of  the  gardens  ;  of  the  turnips  ;  of  the  fish-ponds ;  of 
the  hides,  skins,  and  horns  ;  of  the  honey  and  wax ; 
.  .  .  They  shall  make  all  these  known  to  us,  set  forth 
separately  and  in  order,  at  Christmas,  so  that  we  may 
know  how  much  of  each  thing  we  have.  .  .  .  Each 
steward  shall  have  in  his  district  good  workmen,  namely, 
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blacksmiths,  a  goldsmith,  a  silversmith,  shoemakers, 
turners,  carpenters,  sword-makers,  fishermen,  foilers, 
soap-makers,  men  who  know  how  to  make  beer,  cider, 
perry,  or  other  kinds  of  liquor  good  to  drink,  bakers  to 
make  pastry  for  our  table,  net  makers  who  know  how 
to  make  nets  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  and  other 
sorts  of  workmen  too  numerous  to  be  designated. 

From  the  Instructions  to  the   "  Missi " 

The  most  serene  and  most  Christian  lord  emperor  Charles 
has  chosen  from  his  nobles  the  wisest  and  most  prudent 
men,  archbishops,  and  some  of  the  other  bishops  also, 
together  with  venerable  abbots  and  pious  laymen,  and 
has  sent  them  throughout  his  whole  kingdom  ;  through 
them  he  would  have  all  the  various  classes  of  persons 
mentioned  in  the  following  sections  live  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Moreover,  where  anything  which  is 
not  right  and  just  has  been  enacted  in  the  law,  he  has 
ordered  them  to  inquire  most  diligently  into  this,  and 
inform  him  of  it ;  he  desires,  God  granting,  to  reform  it. 
.  .  .  And  let  the  Missi  themselves  make  a  diligent  in- 
vestigation w^herever  any  man  claims  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  to  him  by  any  one,  just  as  they  desire  to 
deserve  the  grace  of  God  and  to  keep  their  fidelity 
pledged  to  him,  so  that  in  all  cases,  everywhere,  they 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  fear  of  God,  ad- 
minister the  law  fully  and  justly  in  the  case  of  the  holy 
churches  of  God,  and  of  the  poor,  of  wards  and  widows, 
and  of  the  whole  people.  And  if  there  shall  be  anything 
of  such  a  nature  that  they,  together  with  the  provincial 
counts,  are  not  able  of  themselves  to  correct  it  and  do 
justice  concerning  it,  they  shall,  without  any  reserva- 
tions, refer  this,  together  with  their  reports,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  emperor.  The  straight  path  of  justice 
shall  not  be  impeded  by  any  one  on  account  of  flattery 
or  gifts,  or  on  account  of  any  relationships,  or  from  fear 
of  the  powerful. 

I.  Show  from   these  passages  how   Charlemagne  pro- 
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vided  for  the  upkeep  of  his  army.     Did  this  army  interfere 
to  any  extent  with  the  ordinary  progress  of  affairs  ? 

2.  What  impression  do  you  get  from  these  passages  as  to 
the  state  of  civilisation  tinder  Charles  the  Great  ?  If  yon 
think  that  it  must  have  been  fairly  developed,  give  your 
reasons. 

3.  What  sort  of  work  would  the  Missi  have  to  perform  ? 
Why  was  their  office  necessary  ?  Have  you  ever  read  or 
heard  of  a  similar  office  ? 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne 
descended  to  his  son,  Lewis  the  Pious.  After  Lewis' 
death  it  was  divided,  according  to  Prankish  custom, 
among  his  three  sons,  Lothair.  Lewis,  and  Charles  ; 
so  that  in  843  a.d.  Lothair  took  the  title  of  Emperor 
and  became  possessed  of  a  territory  v>-hich  stretched 
from  Holland  to  northern  Italy,  Lewis  was  made 
king  of  the  lands  lying  to  the  eastward  of  this 
central  portion,  while  Charles  received  the  kingdom 
in  the  west.  From  these  two  Prankish  kingdoms, 
the  eastern  and  western,  we  can  trace  the  rise  of 
Germany  and  Prance  respectively'  ;  and  for  the 
last  thousand  3'ears  the  middle  strip  has  proved 
the  battleground  for  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
powers.  If  the  three  brothers  had  been  good  friends 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire  might  have  been 
delayed  ;  but  they  were  constanth^  at  strife,  and, 
moreover,  the  first  division  of  territory^  was  natur- 
ally followed  by  others.  It  did  happen  that  for 
some  two  years  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  was  again 
under  one  ruler  in  the  person  of  his  great-grandson, 
Charles  the  Pat.  He  was  deposed  in  887,  and  never 
again,  until  Napoleon's  time,  were  the  three  divi- 
sions reunited. 
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This  rapid  break-up  of  the  Empire  was  hastened 
by  a  terrible  external  foe.  The  Northmen  had 
begun  to  attack  the  Frankish  shores  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Emperor,  and  after  his  death  they 
became  irresistible  in  their  ruthless  onslaught. 
Just  as  the  Huns  and  Slavs  were  pressing  in  upon 
the  east  and  the  Saracens  were  harassing  the 
south,  so,  in  a  more  terrible  manner,  these  fierce 
vikings  poured  into  the  north  of  the  Empire.  They 
had  no  respect  for  the  civilisation  Charlemagne  had 
built  up  with  painful  effort.  They  cared  naught  for 
Church  or  Law.  Wherever  they  went  they  carried 
terror  and  woe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
which  were  near  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean 
fled  panic-stricken  at  their  approach.  These  free- 
booters came  southward  because  of  the  formation 
of  three  powerful  northern  kingdoms  in  Norwa3^ 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  where  the  existence  of  strong 
and  determined  rulers  ill  accorded  with  the  lawless 
habits  of  many  of  their  subjects.  Therefore  these 
men,  objecting  to  obey  a  recently  established 
authority,  poured  forth  to  their  piratical  work  of 
pillage,  burning,  and  slaughter. 

At  first  they  made  their  raids  in  the  summer 
months  only  ;  but,  growing  bolder  as  time  went  on 
and  resistance  grew  weaker,  they  remained  in  the 
harried  territories  during  the  winter,  and  so  gradu- 
ally seized  and  settled  upon  the  richer  lands  of 
the  south.  The  news  of  their  success  brought  fresh 
hosts  greedy  to  share  in  the  plunder.  We  know  how 
the  Saxon  King  Alfred  was  hard  put  to  it  to  resist 
them  in  England.  It  was  the  same  in  the  western 
Frankish   realm,    for,    while    Paris    was    struggling 
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desperately  to  resist  these  terrible  enemies,  Charles 
the  Fat  paid  them  a  large  sum  of  silver  to  depart, 
and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  rich  lands  in  Bur- 
gundy. Wherever  they  went  these  reckless,  ruth- 
less men  seemed  to  carry  victory.  In  their  long 
boats  they  sailed  far  over  dangerous  seas  in  a 
manner  which  seems  incredible  to  us  nowadays. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  in  Russia,  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  England,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  even 
America.  In  many  of  these  countries  they  not 
only  settled  and  imparted  the  rugged  vigour  of 
their  character,  but  they  permanently  altered  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  For  becoming  themselves 
possessors  of  good  things,  they  at  last  turned  their 
hands  against  fresh  invaders,  and  as  the  kingships 
of  the  north  waxed  more  powerful  gradually  the 
migrations  ceased. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom 
they  settled  these  Northmen  began  to  display 
remarkable  ability  in  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  In  fact,  so  rapidly  did  they  blend  with 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe  that  by  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  in  1066  the  Normans  and  English, 
who  had  a  common  origin,  were  practically  foreign 
to  one  another.  In  Russia,  under  their  leader 
Rurik,  they  settled  and  became  Russians,  and  gave 
the  land  a  line  of  kings  who  ruled  for  seven  centuries. 
In  northern  France,  where  Rolf  the  Ganger  obtained 
the  land  afterwards  called  Normandy,  they  speedily 
showed  their  qualities  of  courage  and  ambition, 
illustrated  their  power  to  acquire  a  language,  and 
eventually  sent  out  William  the  Norman  to  estab- 
lish in  England  the  elements  of  a  strong  and  endur- 
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ing  government.  They  gave  a  literature  to  Iceland, 
and  under  Robert  and  Roger  Guiscard  they  founded 
in  Southern  Europe  the  kingdom  known  as  the  two 
Sicilies.  We  have  to  recollect  also  that  they  soon 
evinced  a  deep  respect  and  love  for  the  Christian 
religion.  They  showed  their  wisdom  in  their 
alliances  with  the  Papacy  and  their  championship 
of  its  claims  ;  for,  in  those  dark  ages,  the  Church 
stood  for  what  was  true  and  right  against  savagery 
and  oppression.  The  Normans  have  left  us  many 
beautiful  tokens  of  their  devotion  to  religion  and 
of  their  love  of  architecture  in  the  magnificent 
churches  which  they  erected  in  many  a  country 
of  Europe. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  in 
their  first  onslaught  these  wonderful  warriors 
caused  much  sorrow  and  despair  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  yet  in  the  end  the  blending 
of  their  splendid  mental  qualities  and  bodily  strength 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

From  the  Annals  of  St.  Vaast 

HOW    THE    NORTHMEN   BESIEGED   PARIS 

885.  In  the  month  of  November  the  Northmen 
entered  the  Gise,  and  besieged  the  castle  the  Franks  had 
built.  They  cut  off  the  water  supply  from  the  castle's 
garrison,  for  it  depended  on  the  river  for  water  and 
had  no  other.  Soon  they  who  were  shut  up  in  the  castle 
began  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water.  What  more  need  be 
said  ?  They  surrendered  on  condition  that  they  be 
allowed  to  go  forth  unharmed.  After  hostages  had 
been  exchanged,  Aletramnus  and  his  men  went  to 
Beauvais. 

The  Northmen  burned  the  castle  and  carried  off  all 
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that  had  been  left  by  the  garrison,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  depart  only  on  condition  that  they  would  leave 
everything  behind  except  their  horses  and  arms. 

Elated  with  victory,  the  Northmen  appeared  before 
Paris,  and  at  once  attacked  a  tower,  confident  that  they 
could  take  it  quickly  because  it  was  not  yet  fully 
fortified.  But  the  Christians  defended  it  manfully,  and 
the  battle  raged  from  morning  till  evening.  The  night 
gave  a  truce  to  fighting,  and  the  Northmen  returned  to 
their  ships.  Bishop  Gauzelin  and  Count  Odo  worked 
with  their  men  all  night  long  to  strengthen  the  tower 
against  assaults.  The  next  day  the  Northmen  returned 
and  tried  to  storm  the  tower,  and  they  fought  till  sunset. 
The  Northmen  had  lost  many  of  their  men,  and  they 
returned  to  their  ships.  They  pitched  a  camp  before 
the  city  and  laid  siege  to  it,  and  bent  all  their  energies 
to  capture  it.  But  the  Christians  fought  bravely  and 
stood  their  ground. 

886.  On  the  6th  of  February  those  in  the  city 
suffered  a  severe  reverse.  The  river  rose  and  washed 
away  the  Little  Bridge.  When  the  bishop  heard  of  this 
disaster  he  sent  brave  and  noble  men  to  guard  the  tower, 
so  that  they  might  begin  to  rebuild  the  broken  bridge 
when  morning  broke.  The  Northmen  Icnew  all  that  had 
happened.  They  arose  before  sunrise,  hurried  with  all 
their  forces  to  the  tower,  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  so 
that  no  reinforcements  could  reach  the  garrison,  and  tried 
to  take  the  tower  by  storm.  . 

The  guard  resisted  valiantly,  and  the  clamour  of  the 
multitude  arose  to  heaven.  The  bishop  was  on  the  city 
wall  with  all  the  inhabitants.  The  people  wept  and 
groaned  because  they  could  not  aid  their  own. 

The  bishop  commended  them  all  to  Christ  because 
there  was  nothing  else  that  he  could  do.  The  Northmen 
tried  to  break  in  the  gate  of  the  tower  and  finally  set  fire 
to  it.  Those  who  were  within,  weakened  by  wounds, 
were  conquered  by  fii^e  ;  and  to  the  shame  of  Christianity, 
they  were  killed  in  divers  ways  and  cast  into  the  river. 
The  Northmen  then  destroyed  the  tower,  and  afterward 
they  ceased  not  to  assault  the  city  itself. 
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1.  Explain  how  the  passage  from  the  annals  illustrates 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  Northmen. 

2.  Notice  the  dates  of  the  passages  from  the  annals  and 
find  out  what  was  happening  in  England  about  that  time. 

3.  Describe  the  advantages   which   afterwards   came  to 
Europe  through  the  incoming  of  the  Northmen. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   RISE   OF   THE   PAPACY 

The  central  fact  of  history  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
was  the  alliance  which  first  existed  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  the  bitter  and  enduring  quarrel  which  ended 
the  friendship.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us 
clearly  to  understand  this  relationship,  and  realise 
how  the  Pope  came  to  hold  the  view  that  his  powers 
were  supreme  over  all  earthly  rulers,  even  to  the 
giving  and  taking  away  "  all  empires,  kingdoms, 
princedoms,  marquisates,  duchies,  countships,  and 
the  possessions  of  aU  men."  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  Prankish  King  Charlemagne  obtained  the 
title  of  Emperor.  Let  us  now  learn  how  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  acquired  the  powers  of  the  Papacy. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  during 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  life  of  the  Church  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  authority  outside 
the  diocese  of  Rome.  Probably  they  held  the  same 
rank  as  other  bishops,  such  as  those  of  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  The  name  pope,  or  papa,  was 
given  to  all  bishops,  and  sometimes  to  priests.  It 
was  used  in  reference  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in 
the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  not  applied  solely  to 
them  until  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  ;    in 
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fact,  as  late  as  1085,  Gregory  vii.  commanded  that 
the  name  henceforth  should  belong  simply  and  alone 
to  the  Roman  bishop. 

As  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  declined  so 
the  influence  of  the  Church  increased.  It  spread 
itself  over  the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  and,  employing 
the  Roman  provinces  as  a  basis  for  its  development, 
established  its  agents  everywhere,  till,  as  time  went 
by,  men  in  Western  Europe  looked  for  leadership 
to  this  new  authority.  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  gradually  became  import- 
ant in  the  historv'  of  the  Church,  partly  because  of 
the  central  position  of  the  city  of  Rome,  partly 
because  of  the  havoc  that  was  wrought  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  sundered  provinces,  and  partly 
because  of  the  alluring  declaration  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  founded  by  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  must  also  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The  Church 
of  Rome  began  somewhat  early  to  show  a  strong 
missionar}^  zeal.  Her  missionaries  went  far  and 
wide  in  Western  Europe.  Clovis,  an  early  king  of 
the  Franks,  was  baptized  in  496  a.d.  and  became 
an  ally  of  the  Church.  Almost  exactly  one  hundred 
years  later  Augustine,  and  the  monks  sent  out  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  landed  in  England  and  won 
over  the  heathen  King  of  Kent  to  Christianity. 
From  the  Franks  and  the  English,  missionaries  went 
out  to  the  more  remote  heathen  peoples,  and  so  the 
influence  of  Christianity  was  extended  and  with  it 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Boniface,  a  monk 
from  Wessex,  was  sent  by  Gregory  11.  to  convert 
the  tribes  throughout  Germany,  and  he  was  sup- 
VOL.  I. — 2 
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ported  and  protected  b}'  Charles  Martel,  the  famous 
Frankish  ]\Iayor  of  the  Palace.  Before  Boniface 
died  he  had  spread  the  influence  of  Christianity 
all  over  Germany,  and  the  Church  in  Germany 
looked  upon  Rome  as  its  Head. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  spiritual  growth  we 
must  place  the  increasing  worldh'  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — a  power  which,  like  the  ivy  on 
the  oak,  at  first  adorned  and  afterwards  ruined  its 
supporter.  From  early  times  grants  of  land  and 
gifts  of  money  had  been  made  to  the  Church  by  men 
who  desired  her  blessing,  till  at  last  the  Pope  be- 
came the  chief  landlord  in  Italy  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  large  revenue  derived  from  taxes,  dues,  tolls,  and 
other  sources.  It  was  this  ownership  which  brought 
the  popes  into  conflict  with  the  Lombards — a 
Germanic  tribe  which  had  settled  and  become 
dominant  in  Italy.  They  seized  the  lands  of  the 
Pope,  and  he  fought  for  the  ownership.  With  the 
money  at  his  disposal  he  was  able  to  hire  troops 
and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In 
the  course  of  his  struggle  \\dth  these  "  lepers,"  these 
"  unspeakable  Lombards,"  the  Pope  appealed  to 
Charles  ]Martel  for  help,  which  he  was  unable  to 
afford  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  the  Lom- 
bards, and,  perhaps,  because  of  his  advanced  age. 
However,  his  son  Pippin  intervened  in  the  struggle, 
and  b}'  defeating  the  Lombards  not  only  strength- 
ened the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  but 
also  obtained  for  himself  a  reward — the  kingship  of 
the  Franks.  Then  his  son  Charlemagne,  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  also  proved  a  good  ally  to 
the   Pope,    and  when  he   had  finally   crushed  the 
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power  of  the  Lombards  he  extended  the  Pope's 
territory  in  Italy,  and  his  reward  was  the  title  of 
Emperor.  We  see,  then,  that  by  the  year  800  the 
Pope  had  assumed  the  right  of  conferring  such  lofty 
titles  of  King  and  Emperor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  popes,  or  their 
partisans,  forged  the  document  known  as  the 
"  Donation  of  Constantine,"  which  stated  that 
Constantine,  the  Emperor,  when  removing  the 
capital  to  the  East  bestowed  upon  the  popes  all  his 
territories  and  authority  in  the  West.  We  must 
notice  also  that  in  the  meantime  the  Pope  had  taken 
up  a  solitary  and  commanding  position  in  Western 
Europe.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Emperor 
at  Constantinople  ;  but  in  the  eighth  centur}'  a 
great  controversy  with  regard  to  image  worship 
had  broken  out,  and  while  many  of  the  enlightened 
people  of  the  Empire,  headed  by  the  Emperor,  had 
decided  that  image  worship  was  idolatry,  and  had 
removed  the  offending  images  from  the  churches, 
the  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  upheld  the  practice. 
The  people  of  Italy  rallied  round  the  Pope.  They 
even  proposed  that  they  should  shake  off  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  East  and  appoint  a  new  Em- 
peror in  the  West.  Gregory  11.  did  not  do  that  ; 
but  he  called  Italy  to  arms,  declared  that  it  was  the 
Pope  who  held  the  chief  authority  in  the  matter  of 
worship,  and  uttered  a  terrible  curse  against  the 
Emperor  Leo.  A  fleet  which  was  sent  to  seize  the 
Pope  was  wrecked,  and  thus  the  victorious  Bishop 
rose  to  a  position  of  high  authority  in  Italy.  He 
had  stood  out  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  had 
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successfully  resisted  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth. 
But  he  had  put  forward  a  claim  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  led  to  centuries  of  wearisome  strife  between 
future  popes  and  emperors. 

From  the  Donation  of  Constantine  (fii-st  quoted  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century) 

And  when,  the  blessed  Sylvester  preaching  them,  I 
perceived  these  things,  and  learned  that  by  the  kindness 
of  St.  Peter  himself  I  had  been  entirely  restored  to 
health  :  I — together  with  all  our  satraps  and  the  whole 
senate  and  the  nobles  and  all  the  Roman  people,  who  are 
subject  to  the  glory  of  our  rule — considered  it  advisable 
that,  as  on  earth  he  (Peter)  is  seen  to  have  been  con- 
stituted vicar  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  the  pontiffs,  who  are 
the  representatives  of  that  same  chief  of  the  apostles, 
should  obtain  from  us  and  our  empire  the  power  of  a 
supremacy  greater  than  the  earthly  clemency  of  our 
imperial  serenity  is  seen  to  have  had  conceded  to  it, — 
we  choosing  that  same  prince  of  the  apostles,  or  his 
vicars,  to  be  our  constant  intercessors  with  God.  And, 
to  the  extent  of  our  earthly  imperial  power,  we  decree 
that  his  holy  Roman  church  shall  be  honoured  with 
veneration  ;  and  that,  more  than  our  empire  and  earthly 
throne,  the  most  sacred  seat  of  St.  Peter  shall  be  glori- 
ously exalted  ;  we  giving  to  it  the  imperial  power,  and 
dignity  of  glory,  and  vigour  and  honour. 

For  let  all  the  people  and  the  nations  of  the  races  in  the 
whole  world  rejoice  with  us  ;  we  exhorting  all  of  you  to 
give  unbounded  thanks,  together  with  us,  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For  He  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  on  earth  below,  who,  visiting  us  through 
His  holy  apostles,  made  us  worthy  to  receive  the  holy 
sacrament  of  baptism  and  health  of  body.  In  return 
for  which,  to  those  same  holy  apostles,  my  masters, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and,  through  them,  also  to  St. 
Sylvester,  our  father, — the  chief  pontiff  and  universal 
pope  of  the  city  of  Rome, — and  to  all  the  pontiffs  his 
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successors,  who  until  the  end  of  the  world  shall  be  about 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  :  we  concede,  and,  by  this 
present,  do  confer,  our  imperial  Lateran  palace,  which 
is  preferred  to,  and  ranks  above,  all  the  palaces  in  the 
whole  world  ;  then  a  diadem,  that  is,  the  crown  of  our 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tiara  ;  and,  also,  the 
shoulder  band, — that  is,  the  collar  that  usually  sur- 
rounds our  imperial  neck  ;  and  also  the  purple  mantle, 
and  crimson  tunic,  and  all  the  imperial  raiment ;  and 
the  same  rank  as  those  presiding  over  the  imperial 
cavalry  ;  conferring  also  the  imperial  sceptres,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  spears  and  standards  ;  also  the 
banners  and  different  imperial  ornaments,  and  all  the 
advantage  of  our  high  imperial  position,  and  the  glory 
of  our  power. 

In  imitation  of  our  own  power,  in  order  that  for  that 
cause  the  supreme  pontificate  ma}'  not  deteriorate,  but 
may  rather  be  adorned  with  power  and  glory  even  more 
than  is  the  dignity  of  an  earthly  rule  :  behold  we — 
giving  over  to  the  oft-mentioned  most  blessed  pontiff, 
our  father  Sylvester  the  universal  pope,  as  well  our 
palace,  as  has  been  said,  as  also  the  city  of  Rome  and 
all  the  provinces,  districts,  and  cities  of  Italy  or  of  the 
western  regions  ;  and  relinquishing  them,  by  our  in- 
violable gift,  to  the  power  and  sway  of  himself  or  the 
pontiffs  his  successors — do  decree,  by  this  our  godlike 
charter  and  imperial  constitution,  that  it  shall  be  (so) 
arranged ;  and  do  concede  that  they  (the  palaces, 
provinces,  etc.)  shall  remain  with  the  holy  Roman 
church. 

1.  In  what  ways  would  the  forgery  known  as  the  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine  be  likely  to  assist  the  Papacy  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  did  the  Church  of  Rome  rise  to 
greatness  as  the  Roman  Empire  declined?  Mention  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  took  advantage  of  existing  conditions. 

3.  Can  yon  explain  why  the  Romish  Church  rather  than 
any  other  of  the  early  churches  should  gain  such  power  in 
Europe  ?  '  • 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    RISE    OF   THE    HOLY    ROMAN    EMPIRE    OF    THE 
GERMAN    NATION 

Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  in  887  and  the 
Empire,  which  had  again  been  united  under  his  rule, 
fell  asunder.  He  possessed  the  imperial  sceptre 
and  he  disgraced  it,  and  with  him  the  Carolingian 
Empire  came  to  an  end.  To  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  mediaeval  history,  we  must  turn  to  Germany 
(or  the  eastern  portion  of  the  three  parts  into  which 
Charlemagne's  Empire  was  divided)  and  see  what 
happened  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat. 

In  Germany  the  actual  power  la}^  in  the  hands  of 
the  stem  dukes,  and  these  men  were  forced  to  act 
together  by  the  danger  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
"The  four  great  German  stems — Saxony,  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria — were  united  under  Arnulf," 
a  blood  relation  of  the  Carolingians.  He  asserted 
his  supremacy  over  the  rulers  of  the  West,  and  by 
reason  of  his  vigorous  policy  was  crowned  Emperor 
at  Rome  in  896.  After  his  death  his  little  son  Lewis 
reigned  for  twelve  years,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  notorious  Bishop  Hatto  made  himself  so 
disliked.  No  doubt  you  know  the  story  of  the 
rats — one  of  the  many  legends  which  were  caused 
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by  Hatto's  unpopularity.  After  Lewis'  death  in  912 
Conrad,  the  last  ruler  of  Carolingian  blood,  was 
chosen  King  by  the  nobles.  Although  he  was  a 
brave  man  of  strong  character,  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  making  much  headway  in  those  feudal 
times  ;  yet  before  he  died  he  showed  that  he  pos- 
sessed wonderful  judgment.  He  advised  his  brother 
Eberhard  to  support  the  election  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  to  the  kingship.  "  We  Franks  have  might 
and  strong  cities,  but  something  more  than  that 
is  required,  namely,  great  prudence  and  wisdom. 
When  I  am  dead,  take  Henry  the  crown  and  sacred 
lance,  the  gold  armlets,  the  sword,  and  the  purple 
mantle  of  the  old  kings,  and  so  make  him  your 
friend."  His  advice  was  taken,  and  Henry  "  the 
Fowler"  became  the  German  King  and  the  first  of 
a  new  line  of  monarchs.  He  showed  his  wisdom  by 
making  a  truce  with  the  Mag\'ars.  We  blame  Charles 
the  Fat  and  Ethelred  the  Unready  for  buying  off 
their  enemies,  but  we  praise  Henry  for  his  nine  years' 
truce.  During  this  period  he  established,  trained, 
and  provided  support  for  a  strong  army.  Henry 
was  a  practical  man,  and  realised  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  strong  frontier  before  the  time  when  his 
fierce  foes  should  return.  He  began,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  such  towns  as  already  existed  and  to  build 
others  where  they  were  required.  He  has  been 
called  the  "  Founder  of  Cities."  His  plan  was  to 
choose  one  out  of  every  nine  soldiers  and  compel 
him  to  live  in  a  town  and  build  houses  and  store 
provisions,  while  the  other  eight  attended  to  the 
sowing  and  reaping  of  the  harvests.  In  this  way  he 
accustomed  his  subjects  to  living  in  walled  towns 
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and  provided  fortifications  and  stores  for  the  attack 
which  he  knew  must  soon  come  upon  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  truce  he  led  his  soldiers  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  test  their  quality,  and  captured  from  the 
Slavs  the  district  known  as  Brandenburg  and 
afterw^ards  famous  in  histor}^  under  the  name  of 
Prussia.  All  these  years  Henry  kept  peace  with  his 
restless  dukes,  and  he  consulted  both  them  and  the 
clergy  on  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  the  nine  years  the  Mag^^-ars  came  for 
their  usual  payment,  and  Henry  is  said  to  have  had 
a  dead  dog  thrown  to  them  in  order  to  show  his 
contempt.  Upon  their  attempt  to  invade  his  realm 
they  found  a  wonderful  change,  for  not  only  did  the 
frontier  towns,  strongly  fortified  and  provisioned, 
prove  a  great  obstacle,  but  Henr}''s  well-trained 
and  efficient  army  met  them  sturdily,  and  finally  he 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  j\Iagyars  at  Merseberg. 
His  soldiers  are  said  to  have  shouted  after  the 
battle,  "Henry,  the  Emperor!"  He  had  done 
well ;  but  his  work  only  provided  a  foundation  for 
others  to  build  upon. 

After  Henry's  death  his  son  Otto  carried  on  his 
father's  work.  He  was  powerful  enough  to  quell 
the  stem  dukes,  and  as  time  went  b}"  he  distributed 
the  duchies  among  his  own  relatives  and  friends. 
Unlike  his  father,  who  was  modest,  Otto  was  proud 
and  had  a  great  ambition.  His  aim  was  to  take 
the  place  of  Charlemagne.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Mag^^ars,  and  in  955  he  crushed  them  so 
completely  at  Augsburg  that  never  again  did  they 
dangerously  threaten  Europe.  Otto's  mode  of 
government    was    somewhat    novel,     although    it 
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reminds  us  of  Charlemagne's  system.  To  limit  the 
power  of  the  stem  dukes  he  appointed  Counts 
Palatine — that  is  to  say,  Palace  Counts — to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  estates  and  manage  his  revenues. 
These  counts  were  also  expected  to  defend  the 
western  frontier,  while  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries  were  lined  with  "  marches,"  or  "  border 
governments."  He  endeavoured  to  civilise  and 
Christianise  his  wilder  subjects  and  the  border 
folk,  and  for  this  he  relied  largely  upon  the  servants 
of  the  Church,  for  he  found  them  educated,  and  he 
realised  that  their  celibacy  prevented  them  from 
becoming  a  danger.  So  Church  and  monarchy 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  before  long  the  Church  led 
Otto  to  Rome. 

In  Ital}^  the  Pope  was  experiencing  trouble  with 
his  neighbours.  Berengar  was  the  chief  power  in 
Italy  at  this  time,  and  he  wished  to  marry  against 
her  will  the  beautiful  Adelaide,  the  nineteen-year- 
old  widow  of  his  predecessor.  When  she  refused 
him  he  put  her  in'prison,  from  which  she  escaped  and 
sent  an  appeal  to  Otto  to  help  her.  In  951  he  came 
and  conquered,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  ; 
but  he  allowed  Berengar  to  continue  ruling  as  his 
vassal.  As  Otto's  English  wife,  Edith  (daughter  of 
Athelstan),  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  he  married 
the  lovely  Adelaide. 

So  that  Otto  was  now  a  near  neighbour  of  the 
popes,  and  they  needed  his  help.  The  Papacy  had 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Berengar  was  not  the  only 
thorn  in  its  side.  At  a  period  somewhat  later  than 
that  with  which  we  are  dealing  there  were  eight 
popes    in   seven  years,   for  the  feudal  aristocracy 
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so  dominated  Rome  that  they  set  up  and  pulled 
down  the  popes  like  so  many  puppets,  and  some  of 
the  figures  which  appeared  on  the  stage  were  far  from 
being  lovely  and  of  good  report.  At  any  rate,  in 
962  Otto  was  again  summoned  to  Italy  to  intervene. 
The  factions  at  Rome  could  not  resist  him.  He 
restored  Pope  John  xii.,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and 
subsequently  this  Pope  crowned  Otto  as  Emperor. 
With  this  act  the  mediaeval  Empire  began — the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 

Otto  had  to  visit  Italy  a  third  time  and  remain 
for  six  years.  So  desperate  were  the  Romans  that 
they  rose  up  one  night  and  "  fell  furiously  "  upon 
him  and  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  subdued  them, 
but  they  again  rebelled  and  had  to  be  treated  with 
great  severity.  A  great  historian  has  said :  "  The 
fortunes  of  Otto  in  the  city  are  a  type  of  those  which 
his  successors  were  destined  to  experience."  "The 
real  strength  of  the  Teutonic  kingdom  was  wasted 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  glittering  toy  ;  once  in  his  reign 
each  emperor  undertook  a  long  and  dangerous 
expedition,  and  dissipated  in  inglorious  and  ever- 
to-be-repeated  strife  the  forces  that  might  have 
achieved  conquest  elsewhere  or  made  him  feared  and 
obeyed  at  home." 

From  Widukixd's  Deeds  of  the  Saxoxs 
[a)  electiox  of  otto  the  great 

When  Henry  [i.],  the  father  of  his  country  and  the 
greatest  and  best  of  kings,  was  dead,  all  the  people  of  the 
Franks  and  Saxons  chose  as  their  chief  Otto,  his  son, 
whom  his  father  had  wished  to  have  them  choose.  They 
decided  to  hold  the  general  election  at  the  palace  of  Aix- 
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la-Chapelle.  When  they  were  come  thither  the  dukes 
and  chief  counts  and  soldiers  came  together  in  the 
portico  of  the  basihca  of  the  great  Charles,  and  put  the 
new  king  on  a  throne  built  there,  and  gave  him  their 
hands,  promising  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and  pledging 
him  their  aid  against  their  enemies.  So  they  made  him 
king  after  their  custom. 

\Vhile  these  things  were  done  by  the  dukes  and  the 
other  magistrates,. the  chief  pontiff  [of  Germany,  i.e.  the 
bishop  of  Mainz],  with  all  the  priests  and  the  people, 
awaited  below  in  the  basilica  the  coming  of  the  new  king. 
When  he  came  toward  them  the  pontiff  met  him  and 
touched  the  king's  right  hand.  Now  the  bishop  was 
clad  in  linen  and  w^as  adorned  with  a  stole  and  pallium 
and  bore  a  staff  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  went  forward 
among  the  people  and  stood  at  the  altar.  He  then 
turned  toward  the  people  who  stood  around  that  all 
might  see  him.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "  I  present  to  you 
Otto,  chosen  by  God,  and  previously  designated  by  Henry, 
lord  of  this  realm,  and  now  made  king  by  all  the  princes. 
If  this  choice  is  pleasing  to  you,  signify  it  by  raising 
your  right  hands  toward  heaven."  And  all  the  people 
raised  their  right  hands  on  high,  and  with  a  mighty 
voice  prayed  for  the  prosperitj^  of  their  new  ruler. 

Then  the  king,  clad  according  to  the  Prankish  custom 
in  a  close  tunic,  marched  with  the  bishop  behind  an 
altar  on  which  lay  the  royal  regalia — the  sword  with  the 
belt,  the  mantle  and  bracelets,  the  staff  with  the  sceptre 
and  diadem.  .  .  .  Then  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mainz, 
came  forward  to  the  altar,  took  the  sword  and  belt,  and 
turning  to  the  king  said  :  "  Take  this  sword,  that  thou 
mayst  cast  out  all  the  adversaries  of  Christ,  all  barbarians 
and  false  Christians,  by  the  divine  authority  given  to 
thee,  by  all  the  power  of  the  whole  empire  of  the  Franks, 
to  the  lasting  peace  of  Christendom." 

(&)  From  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict  of 
St.  Andrea 

Otto  the  king  came  into  Italy  [961]  with  a  great 
multitude  of  people  that  well-nigh  filled  the  face  of  the 
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earth  like  locusts.  He  had  with  him  many  nations 
whose  tongues  the  people  did  not  know.  The  Roman 
people  met  him,  together  with  the  pontiff,  and  received 
him  honourably.  Otto  was  extolled  with  high  praises, 
and  was  called  "  August."  In  this  wise  was  the  Italian 
kingdom,  or  the  Roman  power,  made  subject  to  the 
Saxon  king. 

The  king  and  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Adelaide, 
were  crowned  in  the  church  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  ;  and  they  gave  many  gifts  throughout  the 
holy  Roman  church.  Then  much  trouble  came  upon 
the  Italian  kingdom,  for  it  w^as  devastated  by  pesti- 
lence, famine,  fire,  and  sword.  The  cattle  perished, 
the  land  became  a  wilderness,  and  the  famine  ever 
increased. 

A  great  conflict  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope — how,  we  do  not  say.  John  withdrew  into 
Campania,  leaving  the  apostolic  see  for  fear  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Romans  were  in  great  confusion,  and 
they  begged  the  Emperor  that  he  would  elect  a  certain 
Leo  pope.  This  seemed  good  to  the  Emperor,  and  Leo 
was  elected  and  enthroned  in  the  most  holy  see.  .  .  . 
The  Romans,  as  was  their  ancient  habit,  were  divided 
among  themselves  ;  and  John  the  pope  was  recalled 
from  Campania,  and  entered  Rome  with  a  strong  army. 
Leo  took  flight  and  withdrew  to  a  distance.  They  say 
he  went  across  the  Alps.  Not  long  afterward  the 
emperor  returned  with  the  pope  and  a  great  army  into 
Italy.  John  the  pope  heard  of  the  king's  furious  on- 
slaughts ;  he  left  Rome  and  fled  to  Campania.  The 
Romans  elected  Benedict,  the  subdeacon,  pope,  a 
prudent  man  well  versed  in  grammar. 

1.  Compare  the  work  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  his  son 
Otto  in  the  establishment  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

2.  "  The  real  strength  of  the  Teutonic  kingdom  was 
wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  a  glittering  toy."  Explain  this 
quotation . 

3.  What  do  you  gather  from  the  passage  [a)  with  regard 
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to  the  election  of  a  king  in  those  olden  days  ?    Show  what 
classes  shared  in  the  election. 

4.  Show  how  the  passage  (b)  throws  light  on  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  emperors.  To  what  extent 
does  it  confirm  the  account  given  in  Chapter  IV.  ? 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    POPES   AND   EMPERORS 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  conflict 
between  Pope  and  Emperor.  So  far  we  have  seen 
them  as  friends,  the  worldly  potentate  helping  the 
Pope  against  his  enemies,  and  the  Pope  giving  him 
titles  as  recompense.  At  the  time  we  are  taking  up 
the  narrative  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  had 
ceased  to  rule,  and  other  emperors  had  arisen  who, 
in  their  turn,  found  the  friendship  of  the  Papacy  a 
benefit.  Time  had  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  popes  so  far  as  spiritual  influence  was  concerned, 
but  for  many  years  they  had  trouble  with  their 
neighbours  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Rome  itself  there 
was  often  confusion  o\\dng  to  the  absence  of  satis- 
f acton.''  laws  to  regulate  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
The  position  was  often  filled  by  some  man  put 
forward  b}^  a  strong  aristocratic  party  to  represent 
its  interests.  At  last,  however,  it  was  decided  that 
for  the  future  popes  should  be  elected  by  the  seven 
cardinal-bishops  who  had  been  wont  to  act  as  the 
Pope's  assistants  on  all  important  occasions. 

Soon  after  this  decision  it  happened  that  a  strong 
emperor,  Henrv'  ill.,  who  had  laboured  hard  to 
improve  his  Empire  and  the  state  of  the  Church, 
died,  and  left  as  his  successor  a  little  bov  only  six 
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years  old.  The  nobles  of  the  Empire  who  ought  to 
have  befriended  the  child  played  a  base  part,  and, 
released  from  the  strong  rule  of  his  father,  broke  into 
rebellion  and  greatly  weakened  the  government. 
Henry,  who  was  in  his  mother's  charge,  was  enticed 
on  board  a  beautifully  decorated  boat  on  the 
Rhine,  kidnapped,  and  educated  by  two  bishops, 
Anno  and  Adalbert,  in  turn.  These  men  held  very 
dissimilar  views  of  life.  As  Henry  grew  older, 
although  he  was  a  clever  boy,  he  became  unworthy 
of  his  father's  reputation  and  offended  his  subjects 
by  his  overbearing  and  insolent  behaviour. 

Just  at  this  time  a  most  able  and  energetic  man 
was  Pope.  This  was  Hildebrand,  Gregory  vii.  He 
had  lofty  ideas  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  power  of  the  Pope.  In  his  Dictates 
he  declared  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  never 
erred  and  would  never  err  ;  that  it  was  the  right 
of  the  Roman  Bishop  to  depose  emperors  ;  that  no 
one  had  an}^  right  to  judge  the  Pope  ;  and  that  he 
could  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
sovereigns  who  were  unjust.  These  were  high 
claims,  and  there  was  soon  great  trouble  in  their 
enforcement. 

It  had  been  customary  for  the  Emperor  to  appoint 
bishops  and  hand  them  the  ring  and  crozier,  which 
were  their  symbols  of  office.  In  1075,  when  Henry 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  Gregor}^  issued  a 
decree  threatening  to  excommunicate  any  layman 
who  granted  investiture.  This  meant  that  he  had 
determined  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  and  insist  upon  the  often-claimed  papal 
supremacy.     Thus  began  the  outbreak  of  the  long 
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struggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor  which  lasted 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  ;  in  fact,  until  Con- 
radino,  "  a  mere  lad,"  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
line  of  emperors,  was  publicly  executed  at  Naples  in 
1268.  Henry  tried  to  resist  this  powerful  Pope  ; 
but  at  Gregory's  command  even  his  own  subjects 
turned  against  him,  and  being  excommunicated  and 
driven  to  despair,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  and 
beg  the  Pope  to  pardon  him.  In  the  depth  of  a 
bitter  winter  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  proceeded  to 
Canossa.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  his  wife 
Bertha,  his  little  son,  and  a  faithful  knight.  The 
Pope  refused  to  see  him,  and  for  three  days  Henry  the 
Emperor  stood,  barefooted  and  divested  of  his  royal 
robes,  weeping  and  imploring  for  the  restoration 
of  God's  mercy,  while  the  obdurate  Pope  persistently 
refused  to  grant  him  any  relief.  At  last,  on  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  less  hard  -  hearted  persons, 
Gregory  pardoned  him  and  reinstated  him  in  his 
position,  and  he  returned  to  endeavour  to  restore 
order  in  his  turbulent  realm. 

It  was  scarcely  likely  that  Henry  would  forget  the 
harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  the  Pope. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so  he  resisted  Gregory  ; 
he  declared  him  deposed  and  appointed  another 
Pope.  Then  he  marched  to  Italy  and  besieged 
Gregory  at  St.  Angelo.  Gregory  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  help  of  the  Normans,  Robert  and  Roger 
Guiscard.  So  this  struggle  continued  with  little 
credit  to  either  side.  Gregory  died  in  exile  in  1085, 
but  Henry  lived  to  endure  bitter  days  until  1106, 
when  he  died  a  miserable,  broken-hearted  man. 

There  were  two  other  periods  when  this  wretched 
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• 

strife  was  seen  in  all  its  intensity.  When  Frederick  i., 
Barbarossa,  came  to  govern  the  Empire,  he  desired 
to  establish  himself  firmly  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Roman  Law,  which  supported  the  idea  that  it  was 
befitting  that  subjects  should  3deld  to  the  authorit}^ 
of  their  rulers.  Frederick  was  probably  the  greatest 
emperor  since  Charlemagne  ;  but,  strong  though  he 
was,  he  found  the  absolutism  of  the  Pope  a  rock 
upon  which  his  ideas  were  wrecked.  Directly  he 
attempted  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  Italian 
portion  of  his  Empire,  certain  cities  of  the  north 
resisted  him.  At  first  he  triumphed  over  them  as 
they  were  themselves  at  cross-purposes  owing  to 
the  desire  of  Milan  for  supremac}'.  So  Frederick 
destroyed  Milan.  But  when  the  north  Italian  cities 
saw  through  his  intention  of  controlling  them,  they 
dropped  their  individual  differences,  formed  the 
Lombard  League,  and  found  a  willing  and  powerful 
ally  in  the  Pope,  Alexander  iii.  A  terrible  struggle 
ensued,  which  ended  disastrously  for  the  Emperor, 
for  he  was  defeated  at  Legnano  in  1177.  He  was 
compelled  to  kneel  humbly  at  the  Pope's  feet  and 
submit  to  a  long  truce.  The  struggle  had  lasted 
for  more  than  twenty  3'ears. 

In  the  final  phase  we  see  another  great  emperor 
resisting  papal  claims.  Innocent  iii.,  the  pope 
who  tamed  our  unworthy  King  John,  took  the 
Imperial  crown  from  Otto  iv.  and  gave  it  to 
Frederick  11.,  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa.  This 
Frederick  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
although  his  moral  weakness  and  cruelty  ulti- 
mately occasioned  his  downfall.  He  wished  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Emperor  and  encourage 
VOL.  I.— 3 
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a  more  generous  and  less  bigoted  spirit  in  religious 
life.  He  esteemed  learning,  medical  knowledge, 
culture,  and  such  science  as  the  age  possessed.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  refusing  to  go  on  a 
crusade,  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Pope,  who 
before  long  was  calling  him  a  "  beast — whose  name 
is  all  over  written  in  blasphemy."  Civil  war  again 
broke  out  in  Germany,  and  Frederick'  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  subduing  the  numerous  foes 
the  Pope  encouraged  to  rise  against  him.  He  died 
while  the  struggle  was  still  going  on,  and  left  a  sad 
inheritance  for  his  successors. 

We  need  not  carr}-  the  stor}^  farther.  It  ended, 
as  3'ou  have  heard,  in  a  public  execution,  and  the 
Papacy  had  apparently  won  the  day.  But  in 
gaining  the  victory  it  had  given  to  the  world  such  a 
revelation  of  its  baser  qualities,  and  had  so  alarmed 
the  Powers  of  Europe  by  its  wild  claims,  that  the 
day  of  its  victor}^  marked  the  decline  of  its  influence. 

Decree  of  iqth  November  1078  forbidding  lay 
Investiture 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  learned  that,  contrary  to  the 
establishments  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  investiture  with 
churches  is,  in  many  places,  performed  bj^  lay  persons  ; 
and  that  from  this  cause  many  disturbances  arise  in  the 
church  by  which  the  Christian  religion  is  trodden  under 
foot  :  we  decree  that  no  one  of  the  clergy  shall  receive  the 
investiture  with  a  bishopric  or  abbey  or  church  from 
the  hand  of  an  emperor  or  king  or  of  any  lay  person, 
male  or  female.  But  if  he  shall  presume  to  do  so,  he 
shall  clearly  know  that  such  investiture  is  bereft  of 
apostolic  authority,  and  that  he  himself  shall  lie  under 
excommunication  until  fitting  satisfaction  shall  have 
been  rendered. 
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Likewise  if  any  emperor,  king,  duke,  margrave,  count, 
or  any  one  at  all  of  the  secular  powers  or  persons,  shall 
presume  to  perform  the  investiture  with  bishoprics  or 
with  an^'  ecclesiastical  dignity, — he  shall  know  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  bonds  of  the  same  condemnation.  And, 
moreover,  unless  he  come  to  his  senses  and  relinquish 
to  the  church  her  own  prerogative,  he  shall  feel,  in  this 
present  life,  the  divine  displeasure  as  well  with  regard 
to  his  body  as  to  his  other  belongings  :  in  order  that, 
at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  his  soul  may  be  saved. 


The  Dictate  of  the  Pope 

{Found  in  the  register  of  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  which 
was  made  in  his  own  day) 

That  the  Roman  church  was  founded  by  God  alone. 

That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  can  with  right  be  called 
universal. 

That  he  alone  can  depose  or  reinstate  bishops. 

That,  in  a  council,  his  legate,  even  if  a  lower  grade,  is 
above  all  bishops,  and  can  pass  sentence  of  deposition 
against  them. 

That  the  pope  may  depose  the  absent. 

That,  among  other  things,  we  ought  not  to  remain  in 
the  same  house  with  those  excommunicated  by  him. 

That  for  him  alone  is  it  lawful,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  time,  to  make  new  laws,  to  assemble  together 
new  congi'egations,  to  make  an  abbey  of  a  canonry  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  divide  a  rich  bishopric  and 
unite  the  poor  ones. 

That  he  alone  may  use  the  imperial  insignia. 

That  of  the  pope  alone  all  princes  shall  kiss  the  feet. 

That  his  name  alone  shall  be  spoken  in  the  churches. 

That  this  is  the  only  name  in  the  world. 

That  it  may  be  permitted  to  him  to  depose  emperors. 

That  he  vm.y  be  permitted  to  transfer  bishops  if  need  be. 

That  he  has  power  to  ordain  a  clerk  of  any  church  he 
may  wish. 
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That  he  who  is  ordained  by  him  may  preside  over 
another  church,  but  may  not  hold  a  subordinate 
position  ;  and  that  such  a  one  may  not  receive  a  higher 
grade  from  any  bishop. 

That  no  synod  shall  be  called  a  general  one  without 
his  order. 

That  no  chapter  and  no  book  shall  be  considered 
canonical  without  his  authority. 

That  a  sentence  passed  by  him  may  be  retracted  by 
no  one  ;  and  that  he  himself,  alone  of  all,  may  retract  it. 

That  he  himself  may  be  judged  by  no  one. 

That  no  one  shall  dare  to  condemn  one  who  appeals  to 
the  apostolic  chair. 

That  to  the  latter  should  be  referred  the  more  im- 
portant cases  of  every  church. 

That  the  Roman  church  has  never  erred  ;  nor  will  it 
err  to  all  eternity,  the  Scripture  bearing  witness. 

That  the  Roman  pontiff,  if  he  have  been  canonically 
ordained,  is  undoubtedly  made  a  saint  by  the  merits 
of  St.  Peter  ;  St.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  bearing 
witness,  and  many  holy  fathers  agreeing  with  him.  As 
is  contained  in  the  decrees  of  St.  Symmachus  the  pope. 

That,  by  his  command  and  consent,  it  may  be  lawful 
for  subordinates  to  bring  accusations. 

That  he  may  depose  and  reinstate  bishops  without 
assembling  a  synod. 

That  he  who  is  not  at  peace  with  the  Roman  church 
shall  not  be  considered  catholic. 

That  he  may  absolve  subjects  from  their  fealty  to 
wicked  men. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  powers  which  were  claimed  by 
the  Papacy  during  the  eleventh  century.  How  would  these 
claims  clash  with  the  authority  of  the  emperors  ? 

2.  Read  carefully  the  "  Dictates  of  the  Pope,"  and  then 
write  a  short  essay  explaining  how  the  full  possession  of 
such  claims  would  have  affected  the  relations  of  the  Pope 
to  other  rulers  in  Europe. 

3.  //  you  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  between 
the  popes  and  emperors,  on  which  side  would  you  have  been  ? 
Give  your  reasons  carefully. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    SARACENS    AND    EUROPE  :    THE    CRUSADES 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  great  event  of  the 
Middle  Ages — "  the  first  European  event,"  as  one 
writer  calls  the  Crusades — it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
understand  who  the  Saracens  were,  and  why  the 
Church  of  Rome  hated  them  with  so  bitter  a  hatred. 
The  word  "Saracens  "  simply  means  the  "Easterns," 
and  was  a  general  term  used  to  signify  any  infidel 
nation  against  whom  a  crusade  was  preached,  so  we 
must  find  out  how  the  Easterns  came  into  conflict 
with  the  people  of  Europe. 

Far  back  in  the  sixth  century  there  was  born  at 
Mecca  a  child  who,  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  was 
to  give  the  world  a  new  religion  which  we  call 
Mohammedanism.  Mohammed  was  by  trade  a 
camel  driver,  and  on  his  journeys  probably  visited 
places  when  he  met  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians.  At  any  rate,  in  his  fortieth  year 
he  began  to  have  visions  and  dreams,  and  becoming 
convinced  that  he  was  the  true  prophet  of  God,  he 
preached  his  new  doctrines  among  the  members  of 
his  own  family  at  Mecca.  But  while  the  poor 
received  him  gladly,  the  higher  classes  were  bitter 
against  him  because  he  attacked  idolatr}^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  native  place  to  Medina. 
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There  he  was  welcomed,  and  from  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  or  flight,  in  622,  his  cause  flourished.  "  He 
began  as  a  mule  driver  and  ended  as  both  a  pope 
and  a  king."  By  the  time  of  his  death  the  Arabs  had 
become  a  nation,  and  followed  him  and  the  teachings 
of  his  holy  book,  the  Koran,  with  implicit  faith. 
So  powerful  was  the  influence  of  his  religion  upon 
his  followers  that  they  rushed  with  intrepid  zeal 
into  all  dangers,  and  fought  with  marvellous  vigour. 
Their  success  was  remarkable,  for  not  only  did  they 
subdue  the  neighbouring  peoples  and  win  them  to 
Mohammedanism,  but  within  a  hundred  years  they 
had  overrun  S\Tia,  Mesopotamia,  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
all  northern  Africa.  They  had  penetrated  to  India 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  crossing  into 
Spain,  they  had  defeated  the  Western  Goths,  and 
were  only  turned  back  at  Tours  in  France,  where 
Charles  Martel  overthrew  them  in  732. 

Now  in  spite  of  their  faults  these  Mohammedans 
were  certainly  in  advance  of  any  civilisation  Western 
Europe  possessed  in  these  early  days.  They  built 
and  improved  roads,  paid  great  attention  to  architec- 
ture, established  universities  at  such  towns  as  Cairo, 
Bagdad,  and  Cordova,  and  applied  themselves 
zealouslv  to  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  times. 
They  excelled  in  mathematics,  literature,  and 
medicine  ;  while  in  commerce,  manufacture,  agri- 
culture, and  many  other  branches  of  human  indus- 
trv  they  showed  a  wonderful  superiority  over  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe. 

In  overrunning  Syria  the  Mohammedans  had 
naturallv  captured  Jerusalem.     As,  however,  they 
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shared  with  Christians  a  veneration  for  the  Ufe  of 
Christ,  they  had  treated  with  respect  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  Holy  City.  But  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  Seljuk  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  leaving 
their  native  plains  in  Tartary,  swept  down  upon 
Asia  in  vast  numbers,  and,  lusting  for  conquest, 
carried  desolation  wherever  they  went.  These  fierce 
people  began  to  treat  the  Christian  pilgrims  with 
terrible  cruelty,  torturing  them  to  death  in  many 
savage  wa3^s,  and  reports  of  these  doings  at  last 
filtered  out  among  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  that  Peter  the  Hermit  appeared  before 
the  Pope,  and  with  his  wonderful  power  of  rousing 
enthusiasm  set  Europe  on  fire  with  a  zeal  to  avenge 
the  wrong- doing  of  the  Seljuk  Turks. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
many  crusades  which  made  their  way  from  West  to 
East,  in  almost  everjnnstance  to  meet  with  disastrous 
failure.  As  we  have  seen,  to  the  ignorant  Europeans 
of  those  days  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
various  peoples  of  the  East.  They  were  simply 
"  Saracens,"  Easterns,  Infidels — foes,  who  by  reason 
of  their  unbelief  were  simply  fit  for  slaughter.  As 
at  this  time  stronger  government  was  making  itself 
felt  in  Western  Europe,  the  Crusades  afforded  many 
a  fierce  nature  an  opportunity  for  bloodshed  which 
was  often  denied  at  home,  and  we  find  the  savage 
soldiery  of  those  bygone  days  flocking  to  the  East  to 
join  in  this  warfare  which  the  Church  designated  as 
Holy.  Moreover,  the  Crusades  attracted  other 
men  by  the  prospect  of  territorv'  which,  it  seemed, 
might  easily  be  won. 

From    one    point    of    view,    however,    the    great 
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importance  of  the  Crusades  lies  in  the  contact 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  is  true  that  for 
many  reasons  they  were  important  in  affecting  the 
various  governments  of  those  days,  and  they  greatly 
extended  the  influence  of  the  Church  ;  but  while 
religious,  political,  and  commercial  reasons  all  under- 
lay these  great  emigrations,  eventual^  the  most 
important  of  these  were  the  commercial  motives. 
The  Westerns  began  to  realise  as  time  went  on  that 
the  Easterns  had  many  advantages  over  them.  The 
Church  might  hate  the  enlightenment  of  the  Arabian 
civilisation  and  oppose  its  fanaticism  to  all  science, 
but  the  plain  soldier  saw  with  his  own  eyes  luxuries 
which  aroused  his  envy.  Gradually  the  Italian 
cities  grew  to  be  the  central  points  between  East 
and  \^'est.  The  paths  followed  by  the  soldier  were 
changed  into  the  trade  routes  of  peaceful  merchants, 
and  the  East  met  the  West  in  many  an  Italian  city 
which  owed  its  fine  buildings,  mills,  and  markets 
to  this  new  phase  of  life.  Such  towns  as  Acre  sent 
musk,  camphor,  spices,  incense,  pearls,  and  ivory, 
etc.,  from  the  vast  East.  The  crusaders  had  gone 
out  "  to  kill  horned  devils  ;  they  returned  to  imitate 
the  fine  gentlemen "  they  had  met  as  enemies. 
Potter}^  glassware,  muslins,  satins,  enamels,  rice, 
plums,  saffron — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  new 
imports — found  their  way  to  the  homes  of  the  West. 
New  ideas,  new  methods  of  manufacture,  new 
learning  revealed  themselves  to  the  surprised 
peoples  of  Europe.  "  In  one  word,  the  Crusades 
taught  the  West  the  use  and  production  of  many 
new  commodities,  created  new  needs  and  demands, 
opened  new  markets,  revealed  new  trade  routes,  and 
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in  numerous  other  ways  quickened  and  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  West  with  the  East,  and  of  the 
various  European  countries  among  themselves." 

General  Summons  of  Pope  Innocent  hi.  to  a 
Crusade  (1215  a.d.) 

Aspiring  with  ardent  desire  to  hberate  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  by  the  counsel  of  prudent 
men  who  fuUy  know  the  circumstances  of  times  and 
places,  the  holy  council  appro\'ing  :  we  decree  that 
the  crusaders  shall  so  prepare  themselves  that,  at  the 
Calends  6i  the  June  following  the  next  one,  all  who  have 
arranged  to  cross  by  sea  shaU  come  together  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  some,  as  shall  be  convenient  and 
fitting,  at  Brindisi,  and  others  at  Messina  and  the  places 
adjoining  on  both  sides  ;  where  we  also  have  arranged 
them  to  be  present  in  person  if  God  wills  it,  in  order 
that  by  our  counsel  and  aid  the  Christian  army  may  be 
healthfully  arranged,  about  to  start  with  the  divine  and 
apostolic  benediction. 

To  those  that  refuse,  if  any  by  chance  shaU  be  so 
ungrateful  to  our  Lord  God,  they  (the  clergy)  shall 
firmly  protest  on  behalf  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  they 
.shall  Imow  that  for  this  they  are  about  to  answer 
to  us,  at  the  final  day  of  a  strict  investigation,  before 
the  tremendous  Judgment.  First  considermg,  however, 
with  what  conscience  or  with  what  security  they  will 
be  able  to  confess  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  into  whose  hands  the  Father 
gave  all  things,  if  they  shall  refuse  in  this  matter,  as  if  it 
were  properly  their  own,  to  serve  Him  who  was  crucified 
for  sinners  ;  by  whose  gift  they  live,  by  whose  benefit 
they  are  sustained,  nay,  more,  by  whose  blood  they 
are  redeemed. 

Lest,  however,  we  seem  to  impose  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men  heavy  and  unbearable  burdens  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  put  a  finger  to,  like  those  who  only  say, 
and  do  not  do  ;    behold  we,  from  what  we  have  been 
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able  to  spare  beyond  our  necessary  and  moderate 
expenses,  do  grant  and  give  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
this  work  ;  and,  besides  the  transport  from  Rome  and  the 
neighbouring  places  that  we  have  granted,  we  assign  in 
addition,  for  the  same  purpose,  three  thousand  marks  of 
silver  which  have  remained  over  to  us  from  the  alms  of 
some  of  the  faithful  ;  the  rest  having  been  faithfully 
distributed  for  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  aforesaid  Land, 
through  the  hand  of  the  abbot  of  blessed  memory,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  masters  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers. 

Desiring,  moreover,  to  have  the  other  prelates  of  the 
churches,  as  well  as  the  whole  clergy^  as  participators 
and  sharers  both  in  the  merit  and  in  the  reward,  we 
have  decreed  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
council,  that  absolutely  the  entire  clergy,  subordinates 
as  well  as  prelates,  shall  give  the  twentieth  part  of  their 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  years  in  aid  of  the  Holy 
Land,  through  the  hands  of  those  who  shall  by  the  care 
of  the  Pope  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  certain 
monks  alone  being  excepted,  who  are  rightly  to  be 
exempted  from  this  taxation ;  likewise  those  who, 
having  assumed  or  being  about  to  assume  the  cross,  are 
on  the  point  of  making  the  expedition. 

Furthermore,  since  corsairs  and  pirates  excessively 
impede  the  aiding  of  the  Holy  Land,  taking  and  despoil- 
ing those  who  go  to  and  return  from  it,  we  bind  with 
the  chain  of  the  anathema  their  special  aiders  and 
favourers.  Forbidding  under  threat  of  the  anathema 
that  an3^  one  make  common  cause  with  them  through 
any  contract  of  buying  or  selling  ;  and  enjoining  on  the 
rectors  of  their  cities  and  districts  to  recall  and  restrain 
them  from  this  iniquity.  Otherwise,  since  to  be  un- 
willing to  disturb  the  wicked  is  nothing  else  than  to 
foster  them,  and  since  he  is  not  without  suspicion  of 
secret  collusion  who  desists  from  opposing  a  manifest 
crime  :     we    will    and    command     that,    against     their 
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persons  and  lands  ecclesiastical  severity  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  prelates  of  the  churches. 

Moreover,  we  excommunicate  and  anathematise 
those  false  and  impious  Christians  who,  against  Christ 
Himself  and  the  Christian  people,  carry  arms,  iron,  and 
wood  for  ships  to  the  Saracens.  Those  also  who  sell 
to  them  galleys  or  ships,  and  who,  in  the  pirate  ships  of 
the  Saracens,  keep  watch  or  do  the  steering,  or  give 
them  any  aid,  counsel,  or  favour  with  regard  to  their 
war  machines  or  to  an\'thing  else,  to  the  harm  of  the 
Holy  Land  : — we  decree  shall  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  their  own  possessions  and  shall  be  the  slaves  of  those 
who  capture  them.  And  we  command  that  on  Sundays 
and  feast  days,  throughout  all  the  maritime  cities,  this 
sentence  shall  be  renewed  ;  and  to  such  the  lap  of  the 
church  shall  not  be  opened  unless  they  shall  send  all 
that  they  have  received  from  such  damnable  gains, 
and  as  much  more  of  their  own  as  aid  to  the  aforesaid 
Land  ;  so  that  the}'  may  be  punished  with  a  penalty 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  original  fault.  But  if  by 
chance  they  be  insolvent,  those  guilty  of  such  things 
shall  be  otherwise  punished  ;  that  through  their  punish- 
ment others  may  be  prevented  from  having  the  audacity 
to  presume  to  act  similarly. 

We  prohibit,  moreover,  all  Christians,  and  under  pain 
of  anathema  interdict  them  from  sending  across  or 
taking  across  their  ships  to  the  lands  of  the  Saracens 
who  inhabit  the  oriental  districts,  until  four  years  are 
past  ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  greater  means  of  transport 
may  be  prepared  for  those  ^^■ishing  to  cross  to  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  aforesaid  Saracens  may  be 
deprived  of  the  by  no  means  small  advantage  which  has, 
as  a  rule,  accrued  to  them  from  this. 

Although,  indeed,  in  different  councils,  tournaments 
have  been  generally  forbidden  under  penalty  :  inasmuch 
as  at  this  time  the  matter  of  the  crusade  is  very  much 
impeded  by  them,  we,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
do  lirmly  forbid  them  to  be  carried  on  for  the  next  three 
vears. 
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1.  "  The  Crusades  were  the  first  European  event."    What 

does  this  statement  mean  ? 

2.  Show  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  passage — 

{a)  The  influence  of  the  Church  on  current  events, 
{h)  The  attitude  of  the  Western  mind  towards  the 

people  of  the  East. 
(c)  Some  of  the  dangers  to  which  travellers  were 

exposed  in  those  days. 

3.  Employ  the  information  you  have  obtained  for  ques- 
tion No.  2  to  show  that  great  benefit  was  likely  to  come 
from  the  contact  of  the  people  of  the  West  and  the  East. 


CHAPTER    VII 

FEUDALISM 

You  wiU  probably  have  wondered  what  happened 
in  Europe  when  the  strong  government  estabhshed 
by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  grew  gradually 
weaker  and  his  Empire  became  parcelled  out  into 
many  small  territories.  One  would  very  much  like  to 
know  more  about  the  ordinarv^  people  in  those  dark 
ages  :  but  there  is  little  available  information  about 
them.  We  must  assume  that  their  lives  were  lived 
under  sad  circumstances,  and  that  there  was  little 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  low  level  to  which  humanity 
once  again  had  fallen.  When  government  grows 
weak  there  is  ample  opportunity^  for  lawless  men  to 
become  a  terror  to  the  defenceless. 

For  about  two  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne's 
death  there  was  a  period  of  great  disorder.  In  the 
absence  of  a  strong  ruler  who  could  enforce  the  law, 
men  who  had  the  power  to  oppress  their  weaker 
neighbours  by  robbery,  or  violence,  or  outrage 
had  their  own  way.  Private  wars  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  case  of  each  man  for  himself 
since  the  law  slept.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such 
confusion  that  what  people  call  Feudalism  took  root 
and  developed.  We  must  suppose  that  where  a 
weak  man  found  himself  unprotected  and  liable  to 
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attack  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  place  himself 
under  the  care  of  some  more  powerful  neighbour — 
perhaps  a  noble  or  a  bishop — and  for  the  sake  of 
protection  yield  up  to  him  not  only  his  body,  but  also 
what  property  he  might  possess. 

Feudalism  was  not  established  b}'  any  decree  ; 
it  was  a  custom  which  came  naturally  to  a  people 
who  had  no  other  way  out  of  their  difficulties,  and 
it  grew  all  the  more  easily  because  of  two  reasons. 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the 
barbarian  invasions,  there  had  already  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  small  landowners  to  seek 
security  in  this  manner  ;  and,  moreover,  the  wild 
Germanic  tribes  had  established  the  custom  of 
personal  service.  Their  warriors  had  gloried  in 
swearing  fidelity  and  giving  service  to  some  valiant 
leader,  and  this  pledge  was  held  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Probably  these  two  tendencies  helped  the  growth 
of  Feudalism  ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  outcome  of  their 
union. 

We  know  that  in  the  centuries  following  Char- 
lemagne's death  the  age  was  so  violent  that  at 
last  the  Church  tried  to  lessen  bloodshed  by  appoint- 
ing first  the  "  Peace  of  the  King,"  and  afterwards 
the  "  Truce  of  God."  By  the  former  proclamation 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  private  wars 
till  forty  days  had  elapsed  since  the  original  offence 
was  given,  ^^^len  that  plan  failed,  the  Truce  of  God 
demanded  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  fighting 
during  a  long  week-end,  namety,  from  Thursda}-  to 
Monday  morning.  The  Church  also  extended  the 
right  of  Sanctuary  to  all  who  sought  protection  from 
an  oppressor. 
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Although  Feudalism  was  not  a  system  and  varied 
greatly  in  different  localities,  we  can  trace  its  influence 
in  all  classes  of  society.  Great  nobles  would  swear 
faith  to  a  king,  become  his  vassals,  and  hold  their 
lands  as  a  "  fief  "  from  him.  Men  of  lesser  rank 
would  in  turn  become  vassals  to  them,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  very  smallest  holdings.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  an  advantage  to  become  a  vassal  to 
some  one  more  powerful  than  oneself.  The  person 
desiring  to  become  a  vassal  and  win  the  protection 
of  a  lord  knelt  before  him,  placed  his  hands  between 
his  lord's  hands,  and  declared  that  he  would  become 
his  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  rendered  him  homage.  The 
lord  would  then  kiss  the  vassal  and  raise  him  up, 
whereupon  the  vassal  swore  upon  some  holy  object 
to  be  true  to  his  lord  on  all  occasions.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  lord  to  present  his  vassal  with  some 
symbol  of  his  protective  favour,  such  as  a  ring,  a 
sword,  or  even  a  twig  or  a  clod  of  earth.  This 
ceremony  established  a  solemn  bond  between  lord 
and  vassal,  although  the  oath  was  broken  often 
enough. 

In  return  for  the  lord's  protection  the  vassal  was 
expected  to  give  various  services.  He  was  obliged 
to  fight  for  a  certain  time  if  his  lord  engaged  in  war  ; 
he  was  required  to  attend  his  lord's  court  and  assist 
in  giving  judgment,  to  subscribe  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  knighthood  for  his  lord's  eldest  son  or  for 
a  dowry  upon  the  marriage  of  the  lord's  daughter. 
Naturally,  the  higher  the  rank  of  a  vassal  the  more 
complicated  would  be  his  services,  whereas  from  a 
poor  vassal  little  could  be  expected.  In  this  manner 
it  was  possible  for  a  king  or  noble  to  assemble  a 
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feudal  army  or  collect  feudal  revenue.  Such  a 
revenue  would  be  mosth'  in  kind  ;  a  vassal  would 
give  to  his  lord  so  much  of  his  stock — grapes  from 
his  vine,  corn  from  his  harvest,  horses,  chickens, 
firewood,  etc.,  according  as  the  lord  might  require 
and  determine  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vassal  looked  to  his  lord  for  justice,  and 
would  submit  a  difficulty  to  him  for  trial  in  the 
lord's  court.  Nor  was  it  only  in  ordinary  life  that 
Feudalism  held  good.  We  see  it  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  for  the  Church  also  had  to  seek  for  protection 
against  lawlessness.  An  ecclesiastic  would  hand 
over  the  possessions  of  the  Church  to  some  local  lord, 
and  receive  them  back  with  a  promise  of  that  lord's 
protection  provided  that  certain  sums  of  m^oney  or 
goods  were  paid  for  the  privilege.  It  was  this 
practice  which  brought  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
into  conflict.  The  popes  resented  the  power  which 
the  emperors  had  acquired  over  the  clergy  in  the 
Empire,  and  demanded  that  they  should  present 
the  ring  and  the  crozier,  and  that  homage  should  be 
done  to  them  as  the  superior  lords. 

During  this  period  great  and  powerful  castles 
were  built  which  served  as  the  homes  of  the  nobles 
and  places  of  refuge  in  times  of  war.  In  such  lawless 
times  men  have  free  scope  to  indulge  in  fighting,  and 
skill  in  wielding  sword,  battle-axe,  or  lance  was  the 
chief  test  of  a  man's  merit.  To  these  castles  sub- 
vassals  would  flee  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and 
help  to  swell  the  lord's  battle  array.  We  can  see 
that  cities  have  frequently  grown  up  around  such 
a  stronghold,  showing  that  men  in  early  days  chose 
to  live  near   to  security.     There  were   not   many 
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grades  of  society  in  feudal  times.  Men  were  either 
peasants  attached  to  the  soil,  inhabitants  of  towns 
engaged  in  the  simple  business  of  the  times,  clerics, 
soldiers,  or  else  nobles.  The  peasantry  was  in  a 
state  of  serfdom.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  would 
hold  a  small  piece  of  land  for  which  he  had  to  render 
service  or  pay  dues  ;  but  all  that  he  had  belonged  to 
his  lord  and  reverted  to  him  at  the  serf's  death,  for 
the  serf  belonged  to  the  soil.  As  time  went  by  it 
became  possible  for  serfs  to  purchase  their  freedom 
in  various  ways.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  would 
also  have  to  give  feudal  dues  and  service,  and  in 
their  turn  it  became  possible  for  them  to  purchase 
their  liberties. 

Thus  the  nobility  was  supported  by  the  other 
classes.  The  lower  classes  did  the  work,  while 
the  nobles  for  the  most  part  spent  the  produce  of 
their  toil  in  revelry,  feasting,  and  fighting.  Yet  we 
must  recollect  that  Feudalism,  imperfect  though  it 
was,  was  founded  upon  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
human  nature,  namely,  on  faith  or  trust,  and  in  a 
disorder!}"  age  it  helped  to  keep  alive  this  mutual 
confidence  of  man  in  man.  Feudalism  was  bound 
to  disappear  as  man  grew  more  civilised,  and 
perhaps  you  can  discover  some  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so. 


Decree  of  the  Emperor  Henry  iv.  concerning   a 
Truce  of  God  (1085  a.d.) 

Whereas   in    our   times   the   holy   church    has    been 

afflicted  beyond  measure  by  tribulations  through  having 

to  join  in  suffering  so  many  oppressions  and  dangers, 

we  have  so  striven  to  aid  it,  with  God's  help,  that  the 

VOL.  I. — 4 
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peace  which  we  could  make  lasting  by  reason  of  our  sins, 
we  should  to  some  extent  make  binding  by  at  least 
exempting  certain  days.  In  the  year  of  the  Lord's  in- 
carnation, 1085,  in  the  8th  indiction,  it  was  decreed 
by  God's  mediation,  the  clergy  and  people  unanimously 
agreeing  :  that  from  the  first  day  of  the  Advent  of  our 
Lord  until  the  end  of  the  day  of  Epiphany,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  Septuagesima  until  the  8th  day  after 
Pentecost,  and  throughout  that  whole  day,  and  on  every 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  until  sunrise 
on  Monday,  and  on  the  day  of  the  fast  of  the  four 
seasons,  and  on  the  eve  and  the  day  itself  of  each  of  the 
Apostles — moreover  on  every  day  itself  canonically  set 
apart,  or  in  future  to  be  set  apart,  for  fasting  or  for  cele- 
brating,— this  decree  of  peace  shall  be  observed.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  that  those  who  travel  and  those  who 
remain  at  home  may  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  security, 
so  that  no  one  shall  commit  murder  or  arson,  robbery,  or 
assault,  no  man  shall  injure  another  with  a  whip  or  a 
sword  or  with  any  kind  of  weapon,  and  that  no  one,  no 
matter  on  account  of  what  wrong  he  shall  be  at  feud, 
shall,  from  the  advent  of  our  Lord  to  the  8th  day  after 
Epiphany,  and  from  Septuagesima  until  the  8th  day- 
after  Pentecost,  presume  to  bear  as  weapons  a  shield, 
sword,  or  lance — or,  in  fact,  the  burden  of  any  armour. 
Likewise  on  the  other  days — namely,  on  Sundays, 
Thursday's,  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  on  the  eve  and  day 
of  each  of  the  Apostles  and  on  every  day  canonically  fixed 
or  to  be  fixed,  for  fasting  or  celebrating, — it  is  unlawful, 
except  for  those  going  a  long  distance,  to  carry  arms  ; 
and  even  then  under  the  condition  that  they  injure  no 
one  in  any  way.  If,  during  the  space  for  which  the 
peace  has  been  declared,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  any 
one  to  go  to  another  place  where  that  peace  is  not 
observed,  he  may  bear  arms  ;  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  he  harm  no  one  unless  he  is  attacked  and  has  to 
defend  himself.  Moreover,  when  he  returns  he  shall  lay 
aside  his  weapons  again.  If  it  shall  happen  that  a  castle 
is  being  besieged,  the  besiegers  shall  cease  from  the 
attack  during  the  days  included  in  the  peace,  unless  they 
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are  attacked  by  the  besieged,  and  are  obliged  to  beat 
them  back. 

This  imperial  peace  has  been  decreed  chiefly  for  the 
security  of  all  those  who  are  at  feud  ;  but  not  to  the  end 
that,  after  the  peace  is  over,  they  may  dare  to  rob  and 
plunder  throughout  the  villages  and  homes.  For  the 
law  and  judgment  that  was  in  force  against  them  before 
this  peace  was  decreed  shall  be  most  diligently  observed, 
so  that  they  be  restrained  from  iniquity ;  for  robbers 
and  plunderers  are  excepted  from  this  divine  peace  and, 
in  fact,  from  every  peace.  If  anj'  one  strive  to  oppose 
this  pious  decree,  so  that  he  will  neither  promise  the 
peace  to  God  nor  observe  it,  no  priest  shall  presume  to 
sing  a  mass  for  him  or  to  give  heed  to  his  salvation  ;  if 
he  be  ill,  no  Christian  shall  presume  to  visit  him,  and, 
unless  he  come  to  his  senses,  he  shall  do  without  the 
Eucharist  even  at  the  end.  If  any  one,  either  at  the 
present  time  or  among  our  posterity  forever,  shall  pre- 
sume to  violate  it,  he  is  banned  by  us  irrevocably.  We 
decree  that  it  rests  not  more  in  the  power  of  the  counts 
or  centenars,  or  any  official,  than  in  that  of  the  whole 
people  in  common,  to  inflict  the  above-mentioned 
punishments  on  the  violators  of  the  holy  peace.  And 
let  them  most  diligently  be  on  their  guard,  lest,  in 
punishing,  they  show  friendship  or  hatred,  or  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  justice  ;  let  them  not  conceal  the  crimes 
of  any  one,  but  rather  make  them  public.  No  one  shall 
accept  money  for  the  redemption  of  those  who  shall 
have  been  found  transgressing.  Merchants  on  the  road 
where  they  do  business,  rustics  while  labouring  at  rustic 
work — at  ploughing,  digging,  and  other  similar  occupa- 
tions,— shall  have  peace  every  day.  Women,  moreover, 
and  aU  those  ordained  to  sacred  orders,  shall  enjoy  con- 
tinual peace.  In  the  churches,  moreover,  and  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  churches,  let  honour  and  reverence  be 
paid  to  God  ;  so  that  if  a  robber  or  thief  flee  thither  he 
shall  not  at  all  be  seized,  but  shall  be  besieged  there 
until,  induced  bj'  hunger,  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
surrender.     If   any   one   shall   presume   to   furnish   the 
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culprit  with  means  of  defence,  arms,  victuals,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  flight,  he  shall  be  punished  with  the  same 
penalty  as  the  guilty  man.  We  forbid  under  our  bann, 
moreover,  that  any  one  in  sacred  orders,  convicted  of 
transgressing  this  peace,  be  punished  with  the  punish- 
ments of  laymen — he  shall,  instead,  be  handed  over  to 
the  bishop.  Where  laymen  are  decapitated,  clerks  shall 
be  degraded  ;  where  laymen  are  mutilated,  clerks  shall 
be  suspended  from  their  positions,  and,  by  the  consent  of 
the  laity,  they  shall  be  afflicted  with  frequent  fasts  and 
flagellations  until  they  shall  have  atoned.     Amen. 

1.  What  circumstances  made  such  a  decree  as  the  "  Truce 
of  God  "  necessary  ? 

2.  What  were  the  chief  provisions  of  this  Truce,  and 
what  do  you  gather  as  to  the  dangers  to  which  an  ordinary 
man  was  liable  in  those  days  ? 

3.  Describe  the  position  and  constritction  of  some 
medicBval  castle  you  may  have  seen,  and  show  how  such  a 
fortification  coidd  be  at  once  an  advantage  and  disadvantage 
to  the  surrounding  district. 


CHAPTER    Ylll 


THE    GROWTH    OF    TOWNS 


For  several  hundred  years  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  we  know  little  about  the  history  of 
the  towns  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
vasions of  barbarian  tribes  must  have  told  against 
the  Roman  towns,  which  were  decreasing  in  popu- 
lation before  those  invasions  took  place.  During 
the  ruin  which  occurred  when  the  barbarians  swept 
down  upon  the  south  many  cities  actually  dis- 
appeared, while  such  as  were  established  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  remained  insignificant  till  about 
the  twelfth  century.  We  have  read  how  many  of 
these  grew  up  around  the  base  of  some  strong 
castle,  which,  in  our  days,  can  be  traced  buried  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  large  city.  Others  grew  up  near 
monasteries  ;  but  as  long  as  the  townsfolk  had  to 
huddle  together  for  safety,  and  were  dependent 
upon  the  protection  of  some  feudal  lord  who  ex- 
acted fees  and  services,  and,  perhaps,  did  more 
damage  than  an  actual  foe,  there  could  be  little 
advance  in  town  life. 

Nor  could  there  be  much  communication  between 
towns  in  days  when  men  feared  to  go  far  from  their 
homes  because  of  sudden  and  cruel  enemies,  and 
when  the  old  Roman  roads  were  in  a  state  of  neglect. 
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Such  a  ruler  as  Charlemagne  would  try  to  improve 
the  state  of  affairs  by  establishing  new  towns  and 
rebuilding  the  roads,  but  such  efforts  as  these  were 
too  rare  to  be  of  lasting  benefit,  although  the  Saxon 
emperors  in  Germany  founded  many  towns  which 
have  since  grown  into  greatness. 

One  of  the  points  we  must  notice  with  regard  to 
early  town  life  is  the  growth  of  the  Gilds.  These 
were  a  sort  of  club  which  men  of  a  similar  trade  or 
with  common  interests  would  join  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  protection.  There  were  four  main  gilds,  of 
which  the  merchant  and  craft  gilds  interest  us 
chiefl\'  in  this  chapter.  As  time  went  on  these 
"  good  fellowship  clubs  "  not  onl}'  accumulated 
money,  gained  political  power,  and  watched  over 
the  management  of  trade,  but  they  also  did  excellent 
work  through  the  benefits  which  they  conferred 
upon  their  members.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  benefit 
societies,  insurance  companies,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  of  mediaeval  times.  We  can  trace,  at 
last,  a  movement  of  revolt  (especially  in  the  south  of 
France)  when  the  merchant  classes  began  to  resist 
the  impositions  of  the  feudal  lords.  The}^  began  to 
struggle  for  freedom  from  unfair  taxation,  and  by 
purchase  and,  perhaps,  in  other  ways  they  obtained 
charters  from  their  lords  which  gave  them  political 
rights  and  liberties.  No  doubt  the  crusading 
impulse  assisted  this  movement,  for  a  feudal  lord 
would  relinquish  his  "  rights  "  in  order  to  raise 
mone}'  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  East.  It  became 
a  common  practice  for  a  town  to  purchase  its  iirma 
burgi,  or  fixed  tax,  which  was  the  due  of  some  lord 
or  king.     This  act  set  them  free  from  interference 
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and  left  them  at  liberty  to  develop  along  their  own 
lines.  Sometimes  a  town  had  to  struggle  vety  hard 
to  \vin  such  liberty.  We  read  of  towns  which  fought 
again  and  again  for  their  charters.  Orleans,  for 
example,  never  succeeded  in  its  attempts.  A 
charter  was  a  written  account  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  townsfolk.  If  the  lord  continued 
his  feudal  exactions  it  stated  what  these  were,  so 
that  he  should  not  exceed  his  proper  claims.  Officers 
were  appointed  for  the  important  positions  in 
towns  and  gilds.  In  time  this  led  to  social  and  com- 
mercial trouble,  for  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
charters  became  in  their  turn  a  trial  and  encum- 
brance to  the  townsfolk.  Still,  at  the  commence- 
ment this  organisation  of  town  life  no  doubt  proved 
most  beneficial  and  assisted  the  growth  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  The  gilds  were  at  first  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  In  England  any  viUein  escaping 
to  a  town  and  remaining  a  member  of  a  town  gild 
for  a  3"ear  and  a  day,  \\dthout  being  claimed  by  his 
lord,  was  ever  after  considered  a  free  man.  The 
members  of  the  gilds,  moreover,  proved  to  be  a  con- 
siderable military  power,  for  the}'  were  trained  to 
fight  in  defence  of  their  hardly  won  privileges. 

W^e  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter  how  the  towns 
banded  themselves  together  in  groups  to  protect 
their  commerce  against  unlawful  attacks.  As 
towns  increased  in  number  and  importance  they 
naturally  found  it  necessars'  to  have  intercourse  one 
wdth  another.  Frequently  fairs  and  markets  were 
established  near  towns  or  in  some  central  place, 
and  merchants  would  visit  these  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling  their  goods.     We  had  such  fairs 
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at  Stourbridge,  Winchester,  and  many  another  town. 
Merchants  were  wont  to  come  long  distances  with 
their  wares,  and  were  liable  to  attack  at  any  moment 
unless  they  were  safeguarded.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  powerful  confederations,  or  groups,  of  towns 
which  possessed  their  own  army  or  fleet  to  protect 
their  commerce. 

By  the  twelfth  century  each  countr}'  in  Western 
Europe  showed  a  revival  of  town  life.  Great  towns 
began  to  appear  in  all  parts,  people  felt  a  desire  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  sent  in  exchange  for 
these  such  products  as  their  land  could  supply.  Al- 
though the  Church  forbade  trade  with  the  Moham- 
medans, often  excommunicated  merchants,  and  ill- 
used  the  Jews,  yet  such  was  the  demand  for  ex- 
tended trade  that  even  the  Church  failed  to  check 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  the  towns  of  necessity 
grew  in  consequence.  We  see  a  steady  stream  of 
commerce  going  from  the  north  to  the  south  and 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Highways, 
bridges,  and  fords  were  constructed  and  kept  in 
repair.  Men's  ideas  were  thus  enlarged,  and  in- 
creased knowledge  led  to  increased  desire  to  improve 
their  trade  conditions.  IMan}^  a  fair  building  of 
the  Middle  Ages  remains  to  show  us  how  prosperous 
some  of  these  great  towns  became  as  the  old  order 
changed  and  gave  place  to  newer  and  better  systems. 

The  Promise  of  Emperor  Otto  ii.  to  protect  the 
Merchants  of  Magdeburg 

Be  it  known  to  all  our  faithful  subjects,  now  and  in 
the  future,  that  according  to  the  desire  of  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  IMagdeburg,  and  the  suggestions  of  other 
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faithful  subjects,  we  do  grant  to  the  merchants  dwelhng 
in  Magdeburg,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
such  protection  as  our  father,  of  blessed  memory,  did  in 
his  time  allow  them  to  have.  That  is,  that  everj-where 
in  our  realm,  in  Christian  and  in  barbarous  lands,  they 
shall  be  free  to  go  and  come  unmolested. 

And  we  do  further  b\'  our  imperial  authority  forbid 
that  they  be  compelled  to  pa}'  any  taxes  for  cities, 
bridges,  waters,  and  highways,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing places  :  Mainz,  Cologne,  Bardwic,  and  Tiel ;  and 
in  these  places  no  more  nor  greater  taxes  shall  be 
exacted  than  by  their  laws  they  ought  to  pay.  And  if 
any  one  has  the  will,  through  enmity  toward  us,  to 
destro}'  bridges  or  in  any  wise  to  impede  the  highways, 
let  him  know  that  such  acts  are  forbidden  by  us  on  pain 
of  our  ban.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  this  decree 
is  of  no  effect,  and  shall  dare  to  set  at  naught  the  above 
prohibitions,  we  command  that  whosoever  is  guilty  of 
such  insolence  shall  pay  to  our  treasury  ten  talents  of 
gold. 

The   Alliance  of  Muxster,  Dortmund,  Soest,  and 
lippstadt  to  protect  their  merchants  (1253) 

In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  Amen. 
The  magistrates,  consuls,  and  the  whole  community  of 
bm'ghers  and  citizens  in  Miinster,  Dortmund,  Soest,  and 
Lippstadt,  to  all  who  may  read  this  document,  greeting.  . 

We  hereby  make  known  to  all  men,  now  and  in  the 
future,  that  "because  of  the  manifold  dangers  to  which  we 
are  constant!}'  exposed,  of  capture,  robbery,  and  many 
injuries,  we  have,  by  common  counsel  and  consent, 
decided  to  unite  in  a  perpetual  confederation  under  the 
following  terms,  and  we  have  mutually  given  and 
received  word  and  oath  : 

First,  that  if  any  man  shall  take  captive  one  of  our 
citizens  or  seize  his  goods  without  just  cause,  we  will 
altogether  deny  to  him  opportunit}'  to  trade  in  all  our 
cities  aforesaid.  And  if  the  castellan  of  an}'  lord  shall 
be  the  author  of  an  injury  that  has  been  done,  the  afore- 
mentioned privileges  shall  be  altogether  withheld  from 
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the  lord  of  that  castellan,  and  from  all  his  soldiers  and 
servants,  and  all  others  dwelling  with  him  in  his  castle. . . . 

If  any  robber  has  taken  goods  from  one  of  our  citizens 
.  .  .  and  the  injured  man  shall  go  to  any  one  of  our 
[federated]  cities  seeking  counsel  and  aid,  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  upon  the  malefactor  the  citizens 
of  that  city  shall  act  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  act  if 
executing  justice  for  a  similar  crime  committed  against 
one  of  their  owai  fellow-citizens.  And  if  any  of  our 
burgesses  shall  chance  to  go  to  any  of  our  cities  and  fear 
to  go  forth  because  of  peril  to  life  and  property,  the 
burgesses  of  that  city  shall  conduct  him  to  a  place 
whence  his  fellow-citizens  can  receive  him  in  safety.  If 
a  knight  shall  be  denounced  to  us  on  reasonable  grounds 
as  a  violator  of  faith  and  honour,  we  will  denounce  him 
in  all  our  cities,  and  wiU  by  mutual  consent  withhold 
from  him  all  privileges  in  our  cities  until  he  shall  pay 
the  whole  debt  for  which  he  broke  his  word. 

If  any  one  of  us  shall  buy  goods  taken  from  any  of  our 
confederates  b}''  theft  or  robbery  ...  he  shall  not  offer 
the  goods  at  retail  any\vhere  and  shaU  be  held  guilty  with 
the  thief  and  robber. 

1.  Write  down  some  of  the  ways  in  which  towns  grew  to 
importance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  What  circumstances  would  favour  or  retard  a 
medicBval  community  in  its  desire  for  increased  commercial 
advantages  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  relations  between  strong 
local  rulers  and  the  inhabitants  of  medieval  towns. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE   AGE   OF   CHIVALRY 


During  the  days  when  FeudaHsm  prevailed  there 
was  every  necessity  for  man  to  be  able  to  protect 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him.  In  fact,  it  was 
this  necessity  which  prompted  men  to  swear  faith 
and  loyalty  to  one  another,  in  the  hope  that  on  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  union  would  provide  the 
means  to  repel  the  foe.  In  rude  and  uncultured 
days  might  constitutes  right,  and  strength  and 
prowess  in  arms  confer  rank.  The  more  skilful  was 
a  man  in  the  use  of  sword  and  spear,  the  more  likely 
it  was  that  he  would  win  the  esteem  of  his  feUow- 
men.  Among  aU  savage  peoples  one  expects  to 
find  mutual  fear  and  hatred  and  injury,  and  if  the 
state  into  which  Europe  sank  after  the  daj's  of  Charle- 
magne had  not  been  ennobled  by  the  age  of  chivalry, 
anarchy  would  have  led  to  woeful  destruction.  It  is 
probable  that  we  look  back  to  that  age  and  regard 
it  in  a  glamour  which  it  has  spread  over  itself,  but 
yet,  no  doubt,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its 
influence. 

We  cannot  precisely  fix  any  limits  of  time  to  the 
age .  Some  pe  ople  say  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  till  about  the  eleventh  centur}^  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  pcLSsing  out  of  existence  in  the  sixteenth. 
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Anyhow,  according  to  the  word  chivalry  the  age  was 
that  of  the  knight  who,  clad  in  armour,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  armed  with  spear,  or  sword,  or 
battle-axe,  rode  singly  or  in  company  with  other 
warriors  to  find  deeds  of  derring-do.  However 
critically  we  may  look  back  in  later  life  to  these 
stirring  times,  youth  will  always  regard  them  with 
a  romantic  affection,  and  will  cherish  the  language 
which  great  writers  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  employ  to 
bring  back  the  spirit  of  those  glittering  days.  Some- 
how Feudalism  and  Chivalry  are  closely  interwoven 
and  have  a  language  and  a  spirit  all  their  own — a 
language  which  stirs  young  blood  with  desire  of 
adventure,  and  a  spirit  which  leads  us  into  forest 
glades  and  to  grey  and  hoary  castles  to  rescue  the 
fair  heroine  from  the  cruel  clutch  of  paynim  foes. 
The  fact  is  that  for  many  hundred  years  the 
armed  knight  decided  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  he 
had  his  glorious  day  until  the  archers  of  Bannock- 
burn,  Crecy,  and  Agincourt,  and,  finally,  the  use  of 
gunpowder  put  a  close  to  his  period. 

Each  country  of  Europe  has  its  stories  of  heroes. 
In  Spain  the  Cid  lives  in  romance  as  the  hero  who 
fought  gallantly  against  the  Moors — 

" '  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,  the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike     among     them,    gentlemen,    for    sweet    heaven's 

sake ! ' 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights,  it  was  a  gallant  show : 
Three   hundred   Moors    they  killed,  a   man   with   every 

blow. 
When    they   wheeled    and    turned,    as    manj-   more    lay 

slain, 
You  might  see  them  raise  their   lances  and   level  them 

again, 
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There  you  might  see   the  breast-plates,  how  they  were 

cleft  in  twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield  he  shattered  on  the  plain." 

In  France  we  hear  of  Messire  Bertrand  du  Guesc- 
lin  and  the  ChevaUer  Bayard.  In  Scotland  history 
tells  of  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  ;  while  in 
England  we  think  of  the  Black  Prince  and  his  band 
of  heroes,  or  of  Henry  v.  and  his  band  of  brothers. 
Despite  the  progress  of  civilisation,  we  all  of  us  have 
a  warm  corner  in  our  hearts  for  these  knights  of 
olden  times,  and  although,  probably,  we  should  not 
have  cared  to  live  with  them,  we  love  to  think 
about  them. 

So  we  see  chivalry  originating  in  the  days  when 
every  man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbour,  when 
merchants  were  waylaid,  castles  surprised,  the  gar- 
rison killed,  and  the  womenfolk  carried  off  as 
prisoners.  The  German  tribes  had  always  possessed 
a  respect  for  women,  and  their  descendants  scattered 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  developed  this  respect 
into  chivalry,  with  its  etiquette  and  courtesy,  its 
rules  and  customs,  which,  however  superficial  they 
may  have  been,  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the 
minds  and  manners  of  mankind.  "  Chivalry  raised 
womanhood  into  an  ideal  and  regarded  her  with 
a  romantic  devotion  and  respect,  and  woman  so 
esteemed,  esteemed  herself.  Not  losing  her  natural 
modesty,  she  nevertheless  exercised  mighty  influence 
by  gentle  agency  and  more  than  repaid  men  for 
their  gallantry  by  making  them  gentle,  chaste,  and 
courteous." 

You  have  read  how  in  those  days  the  boy  of  noble 
birth  served  his  time  in  attendance  in  some  great 
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lord's  house,  and  did  not  scorn  to  perform  any  duty 
which  his  lord  commanded.  Thus  he  rose  to  be  a 
squire,  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
battle  and  the  chase  in  following  his  master  and  look- 
ing after  his  horse  and  armour,  learning  the  bugle 
notes,  the  use  of  arms,  the  terms  of  heraldry,  and 
growing  lusty  and  strong  in  many  an  exercise  of 
strength  and  skill.  Afterwards  he  would,  in  due  course, 
go  through  the  solemn  ceremony  which  made  him  a 
dubbed  knight,  unless,  perchance,  he  won  that  honour 
speedily  by  his  prowess  in  some  hard-fought  battle- 
field. At  knighthood  he  took  his  vows,  and  very 
noble  some  of  these  vows  were. 

No  doubt  chivalry  failed  to  realise  its  high  ideals, 
and  in  degrading  love  of  bloodshed  and  delight  in 
war  worked  out  its  own  ruin.  It  is  not  the  only 
system  which  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  highest 
aims  ;  but  remembering  some  of  those  aims,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  them  and  honour  those  who 
thought  them  worthy  of  attainment. 

The  following  were  anciently  held  to  be  the  necessary 
duties  of  every  true  knight  : — 

"  It  behoves  every  knight  to  fear  God,  and  with  all 
his  povv-er  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith. 

"To  be  charitable,  and  comfort  those  who  are 
afflicted. 

"  To  serve  faithfully,  and  to  defend  his  prince  and 
country  courageously. 

"  To  forgive  the  follies  and  offences  of  other  men,  and 
sincerely  embrace  the  love  of  friends. 

"  To  esteem  truth,  and  without  respect  to  maintain  it. 

"  To  avoid  sloth  and  superfluous  ease. 

"  To  spend  his  time  in  honest  and  virtuous  actions. 

"  To  reverence  magistrates,  and  converse  with 
persons  of  honour. 
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"  To  eschew  riot,  and  detest  intemperance. 

"  To  frequent  the  wars,  and  use  militar}'  exercises. 

"  To  eschew  dishonest  pleasures,  and  endeavour  to 
do  good  to  others. 

"  To  accommodate  himself  to  the  humour  of  honest 
compan}^  and  be  no  \\Tangler. 

"  To  shun  the  conversation  of  perverse  persons,  and 
behave  himself  modestly. 

"  To  be  sober  and  discreet,  no  boaster  of  his  own  acts, 
no  speaker  of  himself. 

"  To  desire  no  excessive  riches,  and  patiently  endure 
worldly  calamities. 

"  To  imdertake  just  enterprises,  and  defend  the  rights 
of  others. 

"  To  support  the  oppressed,  and  help  widows  and 
orphans. 

"  To  prefer  honour  before  worldly  wealth,  and  be 
both  in  words  and  deeds  just  and  faithful." 

How  Chivalry  affects  Modern  Life  (from  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  July  191 3) 

There  was  a  shortened  version  of  Morning  Prayer,  wdth 
an  anthem  specially  composed  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  ; 
after  which  the  Knights  Grand  Cross,  those  who  had 
already  been  installed  and  those  who  were  to  be  installed, 
led  by  canons  and  gentlemen-at-arms,  marched  to  the 
Chapel,  where  the  Queen,  wearing  the  Ribbon  of  the 
Garter,  and  Princess  Mary  and  a  few  of  the  Knights  whose 
health  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  undergo  the  strain 
of  the  whole  ceremon}^  already  were  seated. 

A  special  gangway,  covered  with  red  cloth,  had  been 
built  across  the  passage  separating  the  chapel  from  the 
church,  and  over  this  gang^vay  the  procession  passed  into 
the  beautiful  little  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  witnessed  only  by  those  takmg  part  in  it,  and 
a  few  pressmen  and  Court  officials. 

The  Knights  Grand  Cross,  who  belong  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  Order,  sat  in  stalls  surmounted  by  silken 
banners  and  helms  and  shields  ;   and  when  they  had  seen 
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the  King  conducted  to  his  stall  they  sat  down  while  the 
Grand  Master  made  obeisance.  When  the  ceremonies 
of  grace  had  been  completed  and  the  Grand  Master  was 
installed,  the  Dean  delivered  the  oath  to  him  and  to 
the  newly  admitted  Knights.  They  swore  to  "  defend 
Maidens,  Widows,  and  Orphans  in  their  rights,"  and  to 
"  suffer  no  Extortion  "  as  far  as  they  could  prevent  it. 

When  the  installations  were  over  the  Knights  came 
from  the  stalls  and  stood  beneath  their  banners.  The 
King  then  passed  between  the  lines  of  Knights,  bowing 
low  as  he  passed,  and  went  to  the  altar,  where  he  knelt 
and  made  offerings  of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  had  done 
this  he  returned  to  his  seat,  and  then  the  Grand  Master 
made  similar  offerings.  He  and  the  Knights  drew  their 
swords,  while  the  Dean  exhorted  and  admonished  them 
to  use  them  "  to  the  Glory  of  God,  the  Defence  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Maintenance  of  your  Sovereign's  Right  and 
Honour,  and  of  all  Equity  and  Justice  to  the  utmost  of 
your  Power." 

The  swords,  which  were  held  with  their  hilts  towards 
the  altar,  were  then  sheathed,  and  the  procession  returned 
to  the  Abbey,  where  the  service  was  completed.  The 
Benediction  was  pronounced,  the  congregation  sang  a 
verse  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  then  the  choristers 
and  the  Knights  and  their  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  mak- 
ing a  great  and  brilliant  procession,  marched  through  the 
North  transept,  amidst  a  crowd  that  bowed  and  curt- 
seyed, to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a  brave  display  of 
old  forms  and  high  traditions,  and  as  beautiful  a  spec- 
tacle as  could  have  been  seen  by  any  man. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression 
"  Feudalism  "  ? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rules  of  knighthood  ? 

3.  Classify  these  rules  to  illustrate — 

{a)  A  knight's  duty  to  God. 

(b)  His  duty  towards  his  neighbour. 

[c]  His  duty  towards  himself. 


CHAPTER    X 


THE    MEDI.EVAL   CHURCH 


It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  aheady  heard  about 
the  struggle  between  the  popes  and  emperors  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  ^Middle  Ages.  Owing  to  the 
active  interference  of  the  popes  in  the  affairs  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  the  Church  gradually 
insinuated  its  power  into  the  lives  of  the  mediaeval 
population,  until  by  the  thirteenth  century  it  held 
a  unique  position.  It  was  a  state  within  a  state, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  histor}'  of  those 
days  without  due  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Pope  towards  the  contemporary'  rulers  in  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  custom  of  electing  the  Pope  by 
the  voice  of  the  Cardinals  was  clearly  established, 
the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  increase  its  power 
enormoush'  and  became  a  well  -  organised  and 
wealthy  establishment,  to  which  all  men  turned  for 
direction  and  discipline.  All  men,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  belonged  to  the  Church  and  came  under  its 
authority,  and  it  claimed  to  have  the  power  of 
instructing  and  punishing  all  men  whether  great 
or  small.  Any  one  who  refused  to  obe}'  the  voice 
of  the  Church  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
Church  possessed  a  law  of  its  own  called  Canon 
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Law,  which  settled  all  cases  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  You  will  recollect  how  vainly  Henry  ii. 
struggled  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
England  ;  but  not  until  the  Reformation  was  it 
possible  in  our  country  to  overcome  fully  the  great 
influence  which  radiated  from  the  Pope  and  his 
Church.  Rome  possessed  in  every  country  a  staff 
of  skilful  ambassadors  who  were  versed  in  her  law 
and  systematically  taught  the  superiority  of  the 
Pope  over  all  temporal  rulers.  She  amassed  wealth 
in  innumerable  ways.  Under  certain  conditions  she 
sold  livings  to  the  highest  bidders,  she  granted 
divorces  for  money,  and  gained  wealth  from  dying 
people  by  promising  them  welfare  in  a  future 
existence.  By  these  and  other  means,  as  well  as  by 
direct  taxation,  Rome  grew  steadily  richer,  and  just 
as  surely  she  was  growing  more  and  more  corrupt. 
At  last  she  ceased  to  be  a  spiritual  influence  and 
became  very  worldly. 

This  state,  however,  was  not  reached  until  the 
Middle  Ages  were  ending ;  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people.  On  several  occasions 
the  religious  life  of  Europe  underwent  a  revival, 
a  wave  of  new  spiritual  ardour  swept  through  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  purified  existing  conditions, 
and  even  at  ordinary  times  the  authority  of  the 
Church  tended  to  restrain  evil. 

If  we  try  to  gather  some  idea  of  this  vast  system, 
we  see,  first  of  all,  the  Pope  as  the  final  authority. 
The  Pope  exercised  control  over  all  his  subordinates, 
and  by  his  claim  of  being  Christ's  representative 
on  earth  he  was  practically  an  earthly  sovereign 
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possessed  of  wide  and  peculiar  power.  He  could,  for 
example,  set  aside  any  law  of  the  Church,  ignore  any 
temporal  law,  and  by  a  "  dispensation"  create  new 
laws  for  special  cases  which  might  arise.  A  huge 
income  poured  into  his  coffers  from  all  over  Europe, 
for  he  exacted  fees  from  the  papal  courts  and  heavy 
payments  when  clerics  took  up  benefices,  as  well  as 
a  yearly  payment  while  they  held  their  positions. 
Next  to  him  came  the  archbishops,  who  in  their  turn 
were  little  popes  and  exercised  control  over  the 
bishops.  A  bishop  possessed  great  power  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  the  overseer  of  a  diocese  a  bishop 
controlled  all  the  minor  clergy,  administered  the 
Canon  Law,  and  conferred  with  kings  and  princes. 
As  a  feudal  lord  he  would  have  vassals  and  sub- 
vassals,  and  thus  he  entered  largely  into  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Under  the  bishop 
were  various  grades  of  ecclesiastics  down  to  the 
parish  priest,  who  lived  among  his  parishioners 
and  performed  on  their  behalf  the  offices  of  his 
calling. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  every"  man  in  those  days 
was  a  child  of  holy  Church,  and  therefore  these 
church  officers  spread  abroad  in  every  land  influenced 
by  their  instruction  and  commands  every  home, 
however  rich  or  poor  it  might  chance  to  be. 
In  the  ddiys  of  superstition  and  utter  credence 
ordinary  men  felt  that  their  very  existence  here  and 
hereafter  depended  upon  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
Church  as  administered  by  her  representatives,  and 
for  a  long  period  there  was  little  demur  against 
the  exactions  of  the  clergy.  You  will  easily  under- 
stand,   therefore,    how  strong   a  hold   the    Church 
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obtained  on  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
So  long  as  the  Church  was  pure  this  influence  was 
good,  but,  as  Chaucer  said  when  he  looked  around 
him  and  saw  base  clergymen — 

"  If  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
Xo  wonder  is  a  lewd  man  to  rust." 

Directly  the  Church  practised  evil  ways  the  con- 
tamination ate  like  a  cancerous  growth  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation. 

The  mediaeval  Church  taught  that  there  were 
seven  distinct  Sacraments,  b}^  the  observance  of 
which  in  their  proper  place  it  was  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  enter  through  the  gates  of  heaven. 
By  baptism  a  soul  was  cleansed  from  sin  and  made 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  B}^  confirmation,  at 
which  a  boy  or  girl  was  anointed,  the  vows  made  by 
the  sponsor  at  baptism  were  renewed,  and  the  youth 
or  maiden  made  confession  of  faith.  If  death  were 
near  a  priest  administered  extreme  unction — that  is, 
he  anointed  the  sick  person,  and  thus  washed  away 
all  traces  of  sin.  Other  sacraments  were  marriage, 
penance,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ordination.  By 
this  last  sacrament  the  Church  claimed  that  it  could 
confer  upon  a  priest  the  power  to  forgive  sin  condi- 
tionally upon  repentance  and  perform  the  miracle  of 
transubstantiation.  Such  claims  as  these,  as  long 
as  men  admitted  them,  naturally  gave  the  Church  a 
supreme  position  in  every  land  in  which  it  gained  a 
footing.  We  have  read  elsewhere  into  what  a  state 
of  wretchedness  England  was  placed  when  the  Pope 
laid  the  countn,'  under  an  interdict  and  shut  off 
temporarily   from   the   people   the   consolations  of 
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religion.  This  meant  to  the  ordinary  people  that 
the  gates  of  heaven  were  shut  by  the  Pope's  orders 
until  further  notice,  and  the  terror  caused  by  such  a 
process  must  have  been  extreme!}^  great. 

The  Church  possessed  additional  influence  through 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  great  educational  centre  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Its  representatives  taught  all  that 
WcLS  known  of  literature,  art,  and  other  intellectual 
matters.  Each  monaster}'  was  a  centre  where  a 
youth  who  had  the  desire  to  learn  might  gratify 
his  wishes.  Any  one  who  wished,  provided  he  was 
fit  for  entr\',  might  enter  the  doors  of  holy  Church 
and  receive  all  its  instruction,  and  no  doubt  you 
have  read  books  which  tell  of  the  kindly  solicitude 
of  the  Church  for  the  youth  of  the  land.  Even 
kings  and  great  potentates  had  to  come  to  the 
Church  to  draw  up  their  legal  documents,  and  oftener 
than  not  the  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Perhaps  you  can  now  give  some  reasons  why  the 
preaching  of  the  Crusades  by  representatives  of  the 
Church  greatly  stimulated  her  influence  and  import- 
ance throughout  Europe. 


The  Bull  "  Clericis  Laicos  "  (1296  a.d.) 

Bishop  Boniface,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  in  per- 
petual memory  of  this  matter.  Antiquity  teaches  us  that 
laymen  are  in  a  high  degree  hostile  to  the  clergy,  a  fact 
which  also  the  experiences  of  the  present  times  declare  and 
make  manifest,  inasmuch  as.  not  content  within  their  o\\'n 
bounds,  they  strive  after  what  is  forbidden,  and  loose 
reins  in  pursuit  of  what  is  unlawful.  Xor  have  they 
the  prudence  to  consider  that  all  jurisdiction  is  denied 
them  over  the  clergy — over  both  the  persons  and  the 
goods  of  eccle.siastics.     On  the  prelates  of  the  churches 
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and  on  ecclesiastical  persons,  monastic  and  secular,  they 
impose  heavy  burdens,  tax  them,  and  declare  levies  upon 
them.  They  exact  and  extort  from  them  the  half,  the 
tenth,  or  twentieth,  or  some  other  portion  or  quota  of 
their  revenues  or  of  their  goods  ;  and  thej'  attempt  in 
many  ways  to  subject  them  to  slavery  and  reduce  them 
to  their  ^way.  And,  with  grief  do  we  mention  it,  some 
prelates  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  persons, 
fearing  where  they  ought  not  to  fear,  seeking  a  transitory 
peace,  dreading  more  to  offend  the  temporal  than  the 
eternal  majesty,  without  obtaining  the  authority  or 
permission  of  the  apostolic  chair,  do  acquiesce,  not  so 
much  rashh^,  as  improvidently,  in  the  abuses  of  such 
persons.  \Ve,  therefore,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
iniquitous  acts,  by  the  counsel  of  our  brothers  of 
the  apostolic  authority  have  decreed  :  that  whatever 
prelates,  or  ecclesiastical  persons,  monastic  or  secular, 
of  whatever  grade,  condition,  or  standing,  shall  pay, 
or  promise,  or  agree  to  pay  as  levies  or  talliages  to 
laymen  the  tenth,  twentieth,  or  hundredth  part  of  their 
own  and  their  churches'  revenues  or  goods — or  any 
other  quantity,  portion,  or  quota  of  those  same  revenues 
or  goods,  of  their  estimated  or  of  their  real  value— under 
the  name  of  an  aid,  loan,  subvention,  subsidy',  or  gift,  or 
under  any  other  name,  manner,  or  clever  pretence, 
without  the  authority  of  that  same  chair :  likewise 
emperors,  kings,  or  princes,  dukes,  counts,  or  barons, 
podestas,  captains,  or  officials,  or  rectors — by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  whether  of  cities,  castles,  or  any 
places  whatever,  wherever  situated ;  and  any  other 
persons,  of  whatever  pre-eminence,  condition,  or  standing, 
who  shall  impose,  exact,  or  receive  such  payments,  or 
shall  anwhere  arrest,  seize,  or  presume  to  take  possession 
of  the  belongings  of  churches  or  ecclesiastical  persons 
which  are  deposited  in  sacred  buildings,  or  shall  order 
them  to  be  arrested,  seized,  or  taken  possession  of,  or 
shall  receive  them  when  taken  possession  of,  seized,  or 
arrested — also  who  all  shall  knowingly  give  aid,  counsel, 
or  favour  in  the  aforesaid  thing,  whether  publicly  or 
secretly  : — shall  incur,  by  the  act  itself,  the  sentence  of 
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excommunication.  Corporations,  moreover,  which  shall 
be  guilty  in  these  matters,  we  place  under  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict,  etc. 


The  Bull  "  Unam  San'ctam  " 

(This  Bull  was  issued  towards  the  close  of  the  struggle 
hetiveen  Boniface  and  Philip.  The  King  of  France, 
supported  by  all  classes  of  the  population,  by  the 
university,  and  by  the  monasteries,  appealed  from  the 
Pope  to  the  future  general  council.) 

We  are  compelled,  our  faith  urging  us,  to  believe  and 
to  hold — and  we  do  firmly  believe  and  simply  confess- 
that  there  is  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church, 
outside  of  which  there  is  neither  salvation  nor  remission 
of  sins  :  her  spouse  proclaiming  it  in  the  canticles  : 
"  My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one,  she  is  the  choice  one 
of  her  that  bare  her  ;  "  which  represents  one  mystic 
body,  of  which  body  the  head  is  Christ  ;  but  of  Christ, 
God.  In  this  church  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one 
baptism.  There  was  one  ark  of  Xoah,  indeed,  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  s}Tnbolising  one  church  ;  and  this  being 
finished  in  one  cubit  had,  namely,  one  Xoah  as  helmsman 
and  commander.  And,  with  the  exception  of  this  ark, 
all  things  existing  upon  the  earth  were,  as  we  read, 
destroyed.  This  church,  moreover,  we  v^enerate  as  the 
only  one,  the  Lord  sa3-ing  through  His  prophet  : 
"  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword,  my  darling  from  the 
power  of  the  dog."  He  prayed  at  the  same  time  for  His 
soul — that  is,  for  Himself  the  Head — and  for  His  body, — 
which  bod}',  namely.  He  called  the  one  and  only  church 
on  account  of  the  unit}-  of  the  faith  promised,  of  the 
sacraments,  and  of  the  love  of  the  church.  She  is  that 
seamless  garment  of  the  Lord  which  was  not  cut  but 
which  fell  by  lot.  Therefore  of  this  one  and  only  church 
there  is  one  body  and  one  head — not  two  heads  as  if  it 
were  a  monster  : — Christ,  namely,  and  the  \dcar  of 
Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  the  successor  of  Peter.  For 
the  Lord  Himself  said  to  Peter,  Feed  My  sheep.     My 
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sheep,  He  said,  using  a  general  term,  and  not  designating 
these  or  those  particular  sheep  ;  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  He  committed  to  him  all  His  sheep. 

Thus  concerning  the  church  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  verified  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  :  "  See,  I 
have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,"  and  the  other  things  which  follow.  There- 
fore if  the  earthly  power  err  it  shall  be  judged  by  the 
spiritual  power ;  but  if  the  lesser  spiritual  power  err,  by 
the  greater.  But  if  the  greatest,  it  can  be  judged  by 
God  alone,  not  by  man,  the  apostle  bearing  witness.  A 
spiritual  man  judges  all  things,  but  he  himself  is  judged 
by  no  one.  This  authority,  moreover,  even  though  it  is 
given  to  man  and  exercised  through  man,  is  not  human 
but  rather  divine,  being  given  by  divine  lips  to  Peter  and 
founded  on  a  rock  for  him  and  his  successors  through 
Christ  Himself  whom  he  has  confessed,  the  Lord  Himself 
saying  to  Peter  :  "  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,"  etc. 
A\'hoever,  therefore,  resists  this  power  thus  ordained  by 
God,  resists  the  ordination  of  God,  unless  he  makes 
believe,  like  the  Manichean,  that  there  are  two  beginnings. 
This  we  consider  false  and  heretical,  since  by  the 
testimony  of  Moses,  not  "  in  the  beginnings,"  but  "  in 
the  beginning  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Indeed,  we  declare,  announce,  and  define  that  it  is  al- 
together necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature 
to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

1.  Show  from  the  Bull  "  Clericis  Laicos  "  the  extent  to 
which  the  claims  of  the  Church  had  increased. 

2.  "  /w  those  days  every  man  was  a  child  of  holy 
Church."  What  evidence  can  you  produce  in  favour  of 
this  statement  ? 

3.  How  had  the  successive  popes  established  their 
authority  over  the  rulers  of  Europe  ? 


PART  II 

CHAPTER    I 

CENTRALISATION    OF   GOVERNMENT 

When  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  partitioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  a  process  set  in  which 
tended  to  break  up  into  still  smaller  fractions  the 
three  divisions  arranged  for  by  that  Treaty.  This 
tendency  was  hastened  by  the  age  of  Feudalism, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  all  over  Europe  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  strong,  central  government. 
In  Germany,  for  reasons  we  have  seen  stated,  the 
Emperors,  as  a  rule,  had  less  and  less  power  over 
their  vassals,  and  by  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
Conradin  in  1268  there  was  practically  a  state  of 
anarchy.  For  a  time  France  presents  much  the 
same  spectacle.  "  During  the  eleventh  century 
the  royal  house  of  France  exercised  but  little 
authority.  The  barons  were  strong  and  lawless 
and  resisted  the  King.  The  royal  estates  were  very 
small  and  confined  to  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  France.  When  he  went  from  one  estate  to 
another  the  King  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
hostile  territory."  The  direct  rule  of  the  King  of 
France  extended  only  over  a  patch  of  territorj^ 
which  had  for  its  centre  the  city  of  Paris.     Owing  to 
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the  presence  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  there  was  division 
and  hostihty,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  in  the 
northern  part  of  principahties  such  as  Aragon  and 
Castile,  Leon  and  Navarre.  In  Italy  the  outlook  is 
perfectly  kaleidoscopic,  and  this  was  partly  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy,  which  drew 
repeatedly  into  the  country  the  invading  armies  of 
the  emperors,  and  also  stretched  across  Italy  a  band 
of  territory  which  effectually  prevented  unification. 
The  peninsula  remained  a  group  of  scattered 
governments  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Our 
own  country  was  more  fortunate.  The  Norman 
invasion  had  presented  us  with  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  in  spite  of  much  internal  trouble 
that  authority  grew  steadily  stronger  and  more 
enhghtened.  We  must  ignore  the  smaller  countries 
and  fix  our  attention  upon  a  tendenc}^  which  be- 
came visible  sooner  or  later  in  the  more  important 
states  of  Europe.  This  tendency  may  be  described 
as  the  centralisation  of  government.  It  came 
earliest  in  England,  somewhat  later  in  France — • 
Germany  seemed  una.ble  to  profit  by  it — and  in  all 
countries  it  depended  on  prevailing  conditions. 

The  cases  of  France  and  Germany  will  make  this 
easier  to  understand.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
kingship  of  France  was  weak  and  more  or  less  the 
sport  of  the  barons  or  strong  feudal  vassals,  but 
certain  great  events  assisted  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  power  of  the  French  kings.  First  of  all, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  i.  (1060-1108)  the  removal  of 
one  of  his  most  powerful  vassals,  in  the  person  of 
\Mlliam  the  Conqueror,  gave  Philip  and  succeeding 
kings  an  opportunit}^  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
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grasp.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  gradually  became 
merged  in  the  King  of  England.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  reign  of  our  Henry  11.  the  King  of  England  was 
more  powerful  in  France  than  the  French  King, 
but  after  Henry's  death  a  change  took  place  owing 
to  the  skill  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223),  who 
took  advantage  of  his  inferior  contemporaries  in 
England,  and  won  for  himself  a  stronger  position 
than  any  French  king  had  held  before.  It  is  very 
important  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  in 
France.  They  removed  from  the  monarch's  path 
to  power  many  powerful  nobles,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  King  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  strong  control  over  others  of  his  neigh- 
bcTurs  in  the  State.  The  growth  of  towns  was  a 
strong  asset  in  the  King's  favour,  for  naturally  these 
turned  longingly  for  the  support  of  royal  authority 
against  the  oppression  of  local  feudal  chiefs  ;  and, 
as  these  towns  increased  in  power  and  number,  they 
provided  the  King  with  a  considerable  revenue, 
which  greatl}^  strengthened  his  power.  Philip 
Augustus,  moreover,  took  considerable  pains  to 
improve  the  administration  of  his  realm,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice  and  careful  agents 
to  collect  fees  he  became  the  first  rich  King  of 
France.  His  grandson  Louis  ix.  (1226-70)  still 
more  improved  the  regal  power.  He  won  the 
spiritual  title  of  Saint,  but  he  was  a  soldier  and  a 
great  statesman,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  over- 
came all  his  turbulent  feudal  nobles,  on  the  other  he 
vastly  improved  the  system  of  government  and  the 
administration  of  law.  He  improved  the  comage, 
established    Parlement    in    Paris,    and    dispatched 
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royal  officers  to  supervise  local  courts.  The  study 
of  Roman  Law  had  taught  men  to  regard  the  King  as 
the  centre  of  justice,  and,  accordingly,  many  cases 
which  had  hitherto  been  decided  in  the  courts  of 
nobles  were  in  Louis'  reign  withdrawn  to  the  King's 
court  on  the  ground  that  they  were  cas  royaux.  An 
important  event  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  ix.  The  kingship 
of  France,  for  the  reasons  we  have  noticed,  was  rapidly 
gaining  power,  and  quite  suddenly  its  might  was 
confronted  by  a  conflict  with  the  Papacy.  Pope 
Boniface  viii.  exceeded  his  fellow-popes  in  the 
views  which  he  held  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Pope.  He  is  said  to  have  claimed  to  be  Caesar, 
the  true  Emperor  and  superior  over  all  princes  of  the 
earth.  His  Bull  Clericis  Laicos  forbade  any  temporal 
power  to  tax  the  Church,  and  both  Edward  i. 
of  England  and  Philip  iv.  of  France  resisted  the 
claim.  A  terrible  quarrel  ensued,  French  agents 
made  their  way  to  the  papal  presence,  insulted,  and 
perhaps  struck  the  Pope.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
face, his  successor,  Clement  v.,  yielded  to  the  power 
of  Philip  IV.,  left  Rome,  and  for  many  years  "  The 
Babylonish  Captivit}^  "  was  witnessed.  There  were 
generally  two  or  more  popes — those  at  Rome  and 
those  at  Avignon  in  France.  Men's  confidence  in 
the  Papacy  was  shaken,  and  the  French  kings  could 
always"  dictate  to  the  Avignon  popes,  for  they  were 
on  French  soil  and  in  the  power  of  France.  When 
Philip  proceeded  to  break  up  the  order  of  the 
Templars  it  was  clear  how  far  his  power  had  in- 
creased. We  should  remember  that  he  was  helped  in 
his  actions  by  the  States-General,  a  body  which  he 
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called  into  existence  and  which  included  representa- 
tivesof  the  clergy,  nob  ilit}^  and  the  commons.  Insuch 
ways  as  these  the  Kings  of  France  waxed  stronger, 
and  France  itself  in  time  became  a  nation.  Bv  the 
time  of  Louis  XL,  in  spite  of  many  serious  setbacks  and 
the  cruel  progress  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the 
King  of  France  was  a  ruler  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  Germany  under  the  Hapsburgs  (whose  line 
began  in  1273)  we  find  at  first  a  more  settled  regime 
than  had  existed  previousl}-.  The  election  of  Em- 
peror lay  for  the  future  in  the  hands  of  seven  electors, 
a  decision  determined  in  the  Golden  Bull  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  iv.  in  1356.  For  a  time  there  was 
progress  which  was  considerably  assisted  by  the 
growing  importance  of  German  cities.  But  the 
Hapsburgs,  besides  labouring  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  elective  system,  were  not  disinterested 
rulers,  and  followed  the  selfish  policy  of  increasing 
their  family  domains  instead  of  strengthening  the 
dying  Holy  Romxan  Empire,  which  \"oltaire  in  the 
eighteenth  century  declared  was  neither  holy  nor 
Roman  nor  Empire.  So  that  Germany  affords  a 
direct  contrast  to  France.  The  greed  of  the  Haps- 
burgs led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Swiss  from  their  rule. 
"As  we  cast  our  eye  in  a  comprehensive  survey  over 
the  Germany  of  this  epoch  .  .  .  we  observe  the 
impotent  national  government  ;  we  are  disgusted 
by  the  selfish  and  usurping  electors,  princes,  and 
bishops,  who  though  averse  to  Imperial  authority 
cannot  preserve  order  in  their  own  dominions ; 
the  knights,  especially  strong  in  South  Germany, 
without  respect  for  peace  and  law  tried  to  replenish 
their  exhausted  pockets  by  highway  robbery  from 
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the  burghers  ;  we  observe  these  conditions  and  by 
them  note  at  what  a  hopeless  state  of  social  dis- 
order the  feudal  system  had  arrived."  By  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  real  power  of  Germany  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  important  \'assals,  and  the 
Emperor  had  ceased  to  control  them.  The  towns 
had  grown  into  centres  of  commerce  and  culture  ; 
but  Germany  itself  was  a  hopeless  tangle  of  States 
and  scattered  fragments  of  States,  and  was  a  victim 
read}^  for  any  disaster  which  might  chance  to  seize 
upon  its  feebleness. 

This  tendency  produced  other  results  in  Spain. 
She  remained  a  group  of  principalities  until  in  1469 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with  Isabella 
of  Castile  united  those  two  provinces.  Under  these 
rulers  the  other  Christian  portions  of  Spain  ranked 
themselves,  and  at  last  sent  a  united  army  to  expel 
the  Moors.  This  was  accomplished,  and  Spain  sud- 
denly emerged  as  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe. 
After  the  conquest  of  Granada  the  Spanish  monarchs 
established  their  authority  over  the  cities  and 
aristocratic  factions  of  the  country,  and  their  power 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  wealth  which  poured 
into  their  treasury  from  the  mines  of  the  newly 
discovered  America.  Spain  became  the  exponent 
of  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and  her  religious  bigotry 
and  the  idleness  produced  by  the  huge  stores  of  gold 
obtained  from  South  America,  proved  eventually 
an  obstacle  to  her  progress. 

The  Law  "  Licet  Juris  " 

Although  the  proofs  of  both  kinds  of  law  (civil  and 
canon)  manifestly  declare  that  the  imperial  dignity  and 
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power  proceeded  from  of  old  directly  through  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  God  openly  gave  laws  to  the  human  race 
through  the  emperor  and  kings  of  the  world  ;  and  since 
the  emperor  is  made  true  emperor  by  the  election  alone 
of  them  to  whom  it  pertains,  and  needs  not  the  con- 
firmation or  approbation  of  any  one  else,  since  on  earth 
he  has  no  superior  as  to  temporal  things,  but  to 
him  peoples  and  nations  are  subject,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  ordered  to  be  rendered  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,  and  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  ;  because,  nevertheless,  some,  led  by 
the  blindness  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and  ha\-ing  no 
understanding  of  Scripture,  but  turning  away  from 
the  path  of  right  feeling  into  certain  iniquitous  and 
wicked  deceptions,  and,  breaking  forth  into  detestable 
assertions,  do  wage  war  against  the  imperial  power 
and  authority  and  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 
emperors,  electors,  and  other  princes,  and  of  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  empire,  falsely  asserting  that  the  imperial 
dignity  and  power  come  from  the  pope,  and  that  he 
who  is  elected  emperor  is  not  true  emperor  or  king 
unless  he  be  fii'st  confirmed  and  crowned  through  the 
pope  or  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  since,  through  such 
wicked  assertions  and  pestiferous  dogmas  the  ancient 
enemy  moves  discord,  excites  quarrels,  prepares  dis- 
sensions, and  brings  about  seditions ;  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  such  evil,  by  the  counsel  and 
consent  of  the  electors  and  of  the  other  princes  of  the 
empire,  we  declare  that  the  imperial  dignity  and  power 
comes  directly  from  God  alone  ;  and  that,  by  the  old 
and  approved  right  and  custom  of  the  empire,  after 
any  one  is  chosen  as  emperor  or  king  by  the  electors 
of  the  empire  concordantly,  or  by  the  greater  part  of 
them,  he  is,  in  consequence  of  the  election  alone,  to  be 
considered  and  called  true  king  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  ought  to  be  obe\-ed  by  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire.  And  he  shall  have  full  power  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws  of  the  empire  and  of  doing  the 
other  things  that  pertain  to  a  true  emperor  ;  nor  does 
he  need  the  approbation,  confirmation,  authorit}^  or 
consent  of  the  apostolic  see  or  of  any  one  else. 
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And  therefore  we  decree  by  this  law,  to  be  forever 
valid,  that  he  who  is  elected  emperor  concordantly  or 
by  the  majority  of  the  electors,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  the  election  alone,  be  considered  and  regarded  by 
all  as  the  true  and  lawful  emperor  ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  that 
he  shall  have,  and  shall  be  considered  and  firmly 
asserted  by  all  to  have  and  to  hold,  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration and  jurisdiction  and  the  plenitude  of  the 
imperial  power. 

Moreover,  whatever  persons  shall  presume  to  assert 
or  say  anything  contrary  to  these  declarations,  decrees 
or  definitions,  or  any  one  of  them  ;  or  to  countenance 
those  who  assert  or  say  anything  ;  or  to  obey  their 
mandates  or  letters  or  precepts  :  we  deprive  them  from 
now  on,  and  decree  them  to  be  deprived  by  the  law 
and  by  the  act  itself,  of  all  the  fiefs  which  they  hold 
from  the  empire,  and  of  all  the  favours,  jurisdictions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  us  or 
our  predecessors.  Moreover,  we  decree  that  they  have 
committed  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  are  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  inflicted  on  those  committing  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  Given  in  our  town  of  Frankfort 
on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  of  August  1338  a.d. 

A  Glimpse  of  Conflict  ix  Spain — Wars  of  Castille 
AND  Portugal  (Froissart's  Chronicles) 

^  The  sun  was  now  declining  and  it  was  about  the  hour 
of  vespers  when  the  first  battalion  of  the  Castillian 
army  came  before  Aljubarota,  where  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  his  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
The  French  Knights  who  were  with  the  Castillians 
were  about  two  thousand  in  number,  as  gallant  lances  as 
could  be  seen.  The  moment  they  saw  the  enemy, 
like  men  who  knew  their  business,  they  formed  in 
close  order,  and  advanced  within  bow-shot.  The 
attack  was  very  sharp  ;  and  those  who  were  desirous 
of  glory  assaulted  the  place  which  the  English  had 
fortified  ;  the  entrance  of  which  being  very  narrow 
there  was  a  great  pressure  of  the  assailants  against  each 
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other,  and  much  mischief  done  by  the  Enghsh  archers, 
who  shot  so  fast  that  the  horses  were  larded,  as  it  were, 
with  arrows.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  mounted  on  a 
tall  courser,  decorated  all  over  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
and  having  his  banner  set  up  before  him  ;  he  was  much 
pleased  at  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  being  defeated, 
and  kept  encouraging  his  men.  Now,  this  first 
battalion  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  expected  to 
have  been  more  quickly  supported  by  the  Castillians 
than  they  were  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  if  the  King  of 
Castille,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  had  advanced 
to  check  the  Portuguese  in  another  quarter,  the  day 
must  have  been  theirs.  It  is  also  true  that  the  battle 
began  too  soon  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  knights 
and  squires  from  France,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and 
Beam  fought  valiantly,  although  they  were  overpowered. 
As  the  King  of  Castille  and  his  people  were  drawing 
near  Aljubarota  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  first  battalion 
reached  them.  [The  King  of  Castille  rashly  advances  to 
the  narrow  entrance.]  The  King  of  Portugal  fought  on 
foot  at  the  pass  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  performed 
wonders,  knocking  down  three  or  four  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  enemy,  insomuch  that  none  dared  to  approach 
him.  The  Spaniards,  as  you  may  suppose,  had  a  hard 
afternoon's  work,  and  the  fortune  of  war  was  greatly 
against  them.  All  who  entered  the  fort  of  the  Lisboners 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

1.  To  what  extent  would  the  law  "  Licet  Juris  "  he  likely  to 
bring  settlement  to  the  troubled  Empire  ?  Give  your  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

2.  Rejer  to  the  Bull  "  Clericis  Laicos"  {Part  I., 
Chapter  X.)  and  make  a  comparison  between  its  claims 
and  those  in  Licet  Juris.  Notice  the  dates  oj  the  two 
decrees. 

3.  State  shortly  the  circumstances  which  helped  or 
hindered  the  tendency  towards  centralisation  oj  government 
in  the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain  respectively. 
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CHAPTER    II 


THE    MONKS   AND    FRIARS 


After  the  rule  of  Charlemagne  Europe  passed 
through  a  period  of  anarchy,  and  the  Western,  or 
Roman  Church  was  not  free  from  the  evil  of  the 
times.  Rome  should  have  set  the  people  a  good 
example,  but  unfortunately  she  showed  that  even 
the  Church  can  become  degraded.  One  great 
writer  says  that  the  popes  of  the  tenth  century 
resembled  monsters  and  wild  beasts  rather  than 
bishops.  Drunkenness  and  all  kinds  of  vice  were 
common  among  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  But  sometimes  it  happens 
in  histor\'  as  in  life  that  a  better  period  follows  one 
of  great  evil.  The  night  is  darkest  just  before  the 
da\Mi  ;  and  there  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  tenth 
centur\'  a  movement  which  not  only  saved  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  brought  light  and  healing  to 
many  a  heart  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
merely  savage  and  degraded.  Monasticism  was 
no  new  practice.  It  originated  in  the  East  where 
some  forms  of  it  were  established  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  precisely 
when  the  practice  actually  commenced.  Ver}' 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  we  find  people 
whOj  of  their  own  inclination,  shut  themselves  off 
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from  contact  with  their  fellows  and  lived  in  complete 
seclusion  in  caves,  on  pillars,  in  little  solitar}^  huts  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  temptations  of  the  world. 
Such  a  practice  was  in  most  cases  of  doubtful  good, 
and  could  only  appeal  to  few  natures.  Later  on,  in 
the  sixth  centur}^  Benedict  of  Nursia  drew  up  rules 
for  the  life  and  occupation  of  monks.  Such  people 
were  required  to  take  strict  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity,  and,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  the  movement  had  grown  so  widely 
that  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  there  were  at  least 
forty  thousand  monasteries  under  these  rules.  This 
new  system  was  advantageous  in  so  far  that  monks 
were  expected  to  occupy  themselves  in  work,  and, 
accordingly,  as  time  went  on  the  monks  not  only 
became  students,  craftsmen,  agriculturists,  but  they 
also  proved  good  missionaries  in  the  darkness  that 
hung  over  human  life  in  those  violent  times.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  sad  decline.  As 
enthusiasm  dwindled  the  orders  fell  away  from  their 
good  practices,  and  it  became  necessary  to  produce  a 
revival  of  good  impulse  and  desire  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  That  impulse  came  about  the  year  900  from 
a  place  called  Cluny,  in  Burgundy. 

The  Cluniac  monks  were  only  a  small  group  of 
twelve  poor  men  who  practised  the  rules  of  Bene- 
dict ;  but  from  their  order  there  grew  in  time  a 
mighty  movement  which  spread  over  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  helped 
men  to  turn  towards  purer  and  better  lives.  We 
must  notice  that  all  the  Cluniac  monasteries  (of 
which  at  last  there  were  some  two  thousand)  were 
free  from  the  control  of  bishops,  and  looked  only  to 
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the  Pope  for  governance.  The  monks  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  ;  they  were  strictly  ruled  by  the 
Abbot  of  Cluny  ;  and  they  became  earnest  and 
devoted  men,  anxious  to  combat  the  evils  they  saw 
in  the  world  around  them.  Such  an  example  was 
contagious.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century 
other  such  orders  came  into  existence.  We  read 
of  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Premonstrants,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  work  they 
did  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  for  while  at 
lirst  the  monks  kept  awa}-  from  the  world,  yet,  as 
their  orders  became  more  established,  they  became 
more  liberal  in  their  outlook.  The  Cistercian  order, 
for  example,  was  at  first  opposed  to  all  pomp  in 
architecture,  but  at  last  its  members  began  to 
build  those  beautiful  and  stately  monasteries  which 
we  see  so  often  in  our  travels.  In  addition  to  this 
we  must  recoUect  all  that  went  to  make  up  a 
monaster}^  in  olden  times — its  cloisters,  hospitals, 
granaries,  workrooms  of  all  kinds  ;  its  dwellers  who 
toiled  at  literars^  work,  art,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  other  forms  of  useful  work.  Such  centres 
scattered  over  Europe  must  have  been  of  wonderfid 
influence.  Waste  land  was  reclaimed.  Cornfields 
appeared  where  marshes  had  been  before.  Cattle- 
rearing,  sheep-farming,  vine-growing — all  these  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  labours  of  the  monks.  It 
was  the  monks  who  made  England  the  first  wool- 
growing  country  of  Europe.  If  we  had  walked 
through  an  English  town  in  those  mediaeval  days  we 
should  no  doubt  have  been  much  surprised  at  the 
number  of  clerics,  for  the  monasteries  emplo^'Cd  so 
many  men.     "It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
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of  people  who  lived  within  a  Cathedral  close. 
Besides  the  higher  and  minor  officials,  such  as  the 
almoner,  vergers,  surveyors,  scribes,  bookbinders, 
brewers,  bakers,  etc.,  there  were  the  choirboys,  bedes- 
men, and  a  host  of  others."  Their  costumes  also, 
by  their  colour  and  quaintness,  made  the  neighbour- 
hood look  picturesque,  and  removed  such  monotony 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  nowadays.  If  we 
recall  the  names  of  some  of  our  London  streets  and 
buildings  it  will  become  clear  how  many  ecclesiastical 
buildings  must  have  been  built  in  mediaeval 
towns. 

We  will  pass  on,  and  observe  that  presently  the 
monks  began  to  fail  in  their  mission.  To  some 
extent,  also,  they  became  corrupt  and  lazy,  and  were 
interested  more  in  secular  affairs  than  in  rousing 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  sin.  They  had  done  a  good 
work,  but  the  day  had  arrived  for  a  newer  and 
purer  order  to  arise  and  reprove  the  indolent  monks. 
Moreover,  emperors  and  kings,  and  even  nobles  used 
their  authority  to  thrust  into  the  orders  people  they 
thought  would  further  their  aim.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  (born  probably  in  1182)  founded  a  new  order 
(called  after  him  the  Franciscans)  enjoining  that  its 
members  should  go  forth  into  the  world  and  not 
remain  cloistered  in  a  monastery.  They  were  to 
take  the  vow  of  poverty  and  not  accept  money  ; 
they  were  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  to  visit  the 
sick  and  afflicted  and  show  in  practice  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Francis  had  voluntarily  given  up 
a  life  of  ease  and  prosperity  and  taken  literally  the 
command  given  in  ^Matthew's  Gospel  (chapter  x. 
verses  7-10).    He  went  forth  as  "  God's  troubadour," 
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and  trudged  through  Italy  barefoot,  penniless,  teach- 
ing men  to  turn  from  pleasure  and  to  seek  God. 
The  Pope  approved  his  example  and  soon  Francis 
had  drawn  up  rules  for  his  followers.  "  I,  little 
Brother  Francis,  desire  to  follow  the  life  and 
poverty  of  Jesus  Christ,  persevering  therein  to  the 
end  ;  and  I  beg  you  all  and  exhort  you  to  persevere 
always  in  this  most  hoh'  life  of  povertj^  and  take 
good  care  never  to  depart  from  it  upon  the  advice 
and  teaching  of  anyone  whomsoever." 

St.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  born  in  1170,  established 
a  similar  order  to  resist  heresy  and  corruption,  and 
these  two  orders  of  mendicants,  or  begging  friars, 
now  began  to  stimulate  religious  life  once  again. 
We  cannot  stay  to  follow  their  history.  Suffice  to 
say  that  when  the  founders  had  passed  away  these 
orders  in  their  turn  failed  in  their  mission.  The 
memberscould  not  preserve  the  high  ideals  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  and  at  last  accepted  money  and  food, 
clothes  and  houses,  and  became  even  wealthier  than, 
their  predecessors.  In  time  their  failings  proved 
their  undoing  ;  but  not  before  they  had  achieved 
a  great  work,  spiritual  as  well  as  secular,  among 
the  people  of  Europe. 


The  Rule  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

But,  I  advise,  warn  and  exhort  my  brothers,  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  they  go  into  the  world, 
they  shall  not  quarrel,  nor  contend  with  words,  nor 
judge  others.  But  they  shall  be  gentle,  peaceable  and 
modest,  merciful  and  humble,  honestly  speaking  with 
all,  as  is  becoming.  And  they  ought  not  to  ride  unless 
they  are  compelled  by  manifest  necessity  or  by  infirmity. 
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Into  whatever  house  they  enter  they  shall  first  say, 
Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  according  to  the  holy 
Gospel,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  eat  of  all  the  dishes  which 
are  placed  before  them. 

I  firmly  command  all  the  brothers  by  no  means  to 
receive  coin  or  money,  of  themselves  or  through  an 
intervening  person.  But  for  the  needs  of  the  sick,  and 
for  clothing  the  other  brothers,  the  ministers  alone  and 
the  guardians  shall  provide  through  spiritual  friends, 
as  it  may  seem  to  them  that  necessity  demands,  according 
to  time,  place  and  cold  temperature.  This  one  thing 
be  always  regarded,  as  has  been  said,  the}'  receive 
neither  coin  nor  money. 

Those  brothers  to  whom  God  has  given  the  ability 
to  labour,  shall  labour  faithfully  and  devoutly  ;  in 
such  way  that  idleness,  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  being 
excluded,  they  may  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  holy 
prayer  and  devotion  ;  to  which  other  temporal  things 
should  be  subservient.  As  a  reward,  moreover,  for 
their  labour,  they  may  receive  for  themselves  and 
their  brothers  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  not  coin  or 
money  ;  and  this  humbly,  as  becomes  the  servants  of 
God  and  the  followers  of  most  holy  poverty. 

The  brothers  shall  appropriate  nothing  to  them- 
selves, neither  a  house,  nor  a  place,  nor  anything,  but 
as  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this  world,  in  poverty  and 
humility  serving  God,  they  shall  confidently  seek  for 
alms.  Nor  need  they  be  ashamed,  for  the  Lord  made 
Himself  poor  for  us  in  this  world.  This  is  that  height 
of  most  lofty  poverty,  which  has  constituted  you,  my 
best  beloved  brothers,  heirs  and  kings  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  has  made  5'Ou  poor  in  possessions,  has  exalted 
you  in  virtues. 

This  be  your  portion,  which  leads  on  to  the  land  of 
the  living.  Adhering  to  it  absolutely,  most  beloved 
brothers,  3'ou  will  wish  to  have  for  ever  in  heaven 
nothing  else  than  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  wherever  the  brothers  are  and  shaU  meet,  they 
shall  show  themselves  as  of  one  household  ;  and  the 
one  shall  safely  manifest  to  the  other  his  necessity. 
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The  Gifts  of  a  Swabian  Count  to  the  Monastery 
of  zwifalt 

Lord  Luithold,  the  count,  gave  for  the  support  of 
Christ's  poor,  the  monks  of  this  monaster}^  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  half  of  the  manor  which  is  called 
Derendingen.  This  has  excellent  soil  and  is  said  to 
include  twelve  or  more  hides  of  arable  land  alone. 
He  also  gave  m.eadows  full  good,  and  a  half  right  to 
the  exercise  of  all  legal  powers  in  the  whole  manor. 
He  gave  two  groves,  two  mills,  and  a  half  right  to  the 
church  on  the  same  manor  and  the  sole  right  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Blasius,  hard  by  the  manor.  To  these 
two  churches,  that  is  to  those  portions  of  the  churches 
which  are  under  our  jurisdiction,  belongs  one  grove  of 
five  hides. 

And  he  gave  half  of  the  manor  which  is  called  Undingen, 
which  includes  twelve  hides  of  fertile  land  and  meadows 
and  extends  over  an  area  of  more  than  sixty  hides 
of  woods  and  of  pastures  for  cattle.  There  is  also  an 
inn  there. 

And  he  also  gave  us  the  whole  manor  of  Altenburg 
wdth  the  sole  right  to  the  chapel  and  a  mill.  The  estate 
is  believed  to  comprise  almost  fourteen  hides  of  arable 
lands  and  meadows,  ^\^thout  counting  the  woods  and 
pastures. 

He  granted  us,  too,  a  half  of  the  church  at  Oferdingen, 
with  four  hides  of  fine  arable  land  situated  there,  and 
at  Neuhausen  one  mansus  ;  like^dse  at  Dusslingen 
one  and  two  at  Immenweiler — which  afterwards  we 
exchanged  for  two  at  Stubichahe.  Also  ten  mansus 
at  Scephbouch  and  four  at  Willsingen  and  three  mills 
at  Husin — which  were  afterwards  given  in  exchange 
for  Wimsheim  to  Rudolph  of  Reutlingen.  Also  near 
the  to\\'n  of  Chur  a  fourth  part  of  the  church  in  the 
manor  called  Maifeld. 


The  Revenue  of  a  Parish  Church 

I,  Hugh.  Dean  of   Gye,  hereby   inform   the   present 
generation,   and  tho.se  to  come,   that,   according  as  I 
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have  heard  and  learned  from  my  predecessors  of  blessed 
memory  and  have  myself  seen  in  my  time,  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Chatillon  in  my  parish  of  Gye  possesses 
the  following  revenue  ;  namely,  one  sixth  of  the  tithe 
of  grain  and  wine  and  one  half  of  the  offerings,  bequests 
and  alms — provided  they  are  paid  in  money — and  one 
half  of  the  small  tithe.  From  Neuilly,  one  eighteenth 
of  the  tithe  of  grain,  one  sixth  of  the  tithe  of  wine,  and 
one   half   of   the   small   tithes,    offerings,   and   legacies. 

From  C ,  on  behalf  of  the  allodial  lands,  two  parts 

of  the  tithe  of  grain,  one  sixth  of  the  tithe  of  wine,  one 
half  of  the  legacies  and  offerings,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  tithe,  except  twelve  pence,  which  the  parish 
priest  by  virtue  of  his  office  has  been  wont  to  receive 

as   fish   money.     From   the   monastery  of   C ,   two 

parts  of  the  tithe  of  grain  and  wine  and  of  the  small 
tithes,  one  third  of  the  offerings  at  Christmas,  Pentecost, 
and  All  Saints.  Of  the  other  offerings,  however,  made 
there  during  the  year  the  church  of  Chatillon  receives 
nothing  whatever.  Of  the  legacies  upward  of  twelve 
pence  it  receives  one  third,  but  of  those  below  that  sum 
it  receives  by  custom  nothing  at  all. 

1.  What  relations  did  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  wish  his 
followers  to  have  with  the  world  ?  Make  some  distinction 
between  the  existence  of  a  monk  and  a  friar. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Church 
gained  wealth  and  lost  power  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Employ  the  information  supplied  by  the  extracts  to 
write  an  account  of  the  work  and  infuence  of  a  medicsval 
monastery. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    RENAISSANCE 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  European  history  we  see 
the  Church  acting  as  the  protector  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  who  obeyed  it  with  imphcit  faith.  Then 
we  find  that  here  and  there  men  arise  who  begin 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  just  as  young  people 
grow  sometimes  impatient  of  restraint,  so  a  rest- 
lessness due  to  a  desire  for  more  independence 
became  visible  in  European  life.  Abelard  of  Paris 
University  asserted  the  rights  of  reason.  Arnold 
of  Brescia  attacked  the  influence  of  the  Church  in 
political  life.  The  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  Church  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  Louis  ix.,  the  Saint^  to  crush  them  and 
their  beliefs,  which  were  partly  political.  These 
people  who  dared  to  challenge  Holy  Church  and 
its  doctrines  were  called  heretics,  and  it  will  always 
be  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Romish 
Church  that,  following  the  practices  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  too  often  employed  persecution  to  meet  its 
opponents,  or  even  those  who  wished  to  reform  its 
character. 

These  differences  of  opinion  are,  however,  inter- 
esting to  us  because  they  betoken  an  intel- 
lectual activity  to  which  Europe  had  long  been  a 
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stranger  ;  and  the  fact  that  Arnold  of  Brescia 
represents  a  section  of  Itahan  hfe  in  the  twelfth 
century  suggests  an  important  point,  which  we 
should  notice  carefully.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Italians  were  far  from  being  a  united  people,  but 
they  were  the  most  important  people  in  Europe  as 
regards  progress  and  enlightenment,  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  good  reasons  for  this. 
The  independence  of  cities  came  verv'  early  in 
Italy,  and  their  activity  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
Crusades,  which  brought  wealth  and  importance  to 
many  of  them.  Rome,  the  mother  cit}^  of  Europe, 
was  there,  and  her  greatness  attracted  people  of  all 
sorts.  The  various  emperors  had  dealings  with 
Italy,  and  it  was  in  that  country  that  during  the 
twelfth  century  the  study  of  the  old  Roman  Law 
had  been  revived,  and,  spreading  to  other  lands, 
had  greatly  influenced  existing  conditions  of  govern- 
ment. By  reason  of  its  geographical  situation  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  Italy  stood  to  gain 
every  advantage  from  the  Crusades,  commercial 
and  intellectual,  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
Italian  cities,  such  as  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  growing  more  and  more  wealth^^  All 
roads  led  to  Italy  in  those  mediaeval  da^'s,  and 
along  those  roads  passed  the  commerce  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  Italy,  which  held  the  centre  of  religious  life, 
came  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance,  or  in- 
tellectual activity,  which  was  destined  to  modify  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  revival  of  learning 
was   far   from   being   a   sudden   change.     It   came 
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about  very  slowly,  but  it  came  just  as  surely,  and 
with  it  were  associated  increase  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  growth  of  cities,  a  change  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  revolt  against  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  The  movement  spread  from  Italy  aU 
over  Europe,  and  at  last  we  see  the  Middle  Ages 
passing  away  under  its  influence  as  the  snow  melts 
off  the  mountains  under  the  increasing  warmth  and 
light  of  the  sun.  Let  us  see  how  this  change  origin- 
ated, and  why  it  grew  so  steadily. 

The  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  had  always 
been  kept  alive  by  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  during  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  centuries  in 
European  history,  there  had  sprung  up  a  great 
desire  in  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  classics.  Some- 
times people  have  imagined  that  this  desire  began 
after  the  Turks  had  captured  Constantinople  in 
1453,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  As  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Boccaccio,  three 
great  Italian  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
can!|see  this  love  of  classical  literature.  Dante,  for 
example,  in  his  Divine  Comedy  shows  not  only  the 
influence  of  Virgil,  the  great  Latin  poet,  but  he  was 
also  weU  acquainted  with  Horace,  Ovid,  Homer, 
and  other  great  Latin  and  Greek  writers  of  the  olden 
days.  In  these  men,  therefore,  the  love  of  learning 
was  strongly  developed,  and  Boccaccio,  like  our 
EngUsh  Chaucer,  has  many  a  sly  jest  at  the  expense 
of  the  lazy  and  ignorant  priests  of  his  day.  The 
words  of  such  men,  no  doubt,  made  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  their  fellows,  and  succeed- 
ing generations  showed  a  strong  love  for  the  learn- 
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ing  of  classical  days.  Men  attempted  to  revive  the 
dead  languages  ;  and  when  Greeks,  fleeing  from  the 
relentless  Turks,  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  these  studies  flourished. 

There  were  also  other  factors  which  we  must 
recollect.  One  was  the  invention  of  the  printing 
press.  So  long  as  documents  were  copied  by  hand 
it  had  been  imxpossible  to  increase,  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  the  libraries  of  the  great  cities.  We 
know  that  Petrarch  spent  much  of  his  life,  as  did 
also  other  men,  in  searching  for  manuscripts  which 
were  often  hidden  away  in  cellars  and  lofts  of  old 
buildings.  When  these  manuscripts  were  dis- 
covered, to  copy  them  was  a  long  and  laborious  task. 
Men  thought  themselves  fortunate  indeed  if  they 
possessed  one  such  manuscript.  "  When  Cosimo, 
the  father  of  Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent,  wished  to 
form  a  library  he  applied  to  a  book  contractor,  who 
procured  forty-five  copyists.  By  working  hard  for 
nearly  two  years  these  men  were  able  to  produce 
only  two  hundred  volumes."  The  printing  press 
soon  abolished  that  slow,  laborious  process,  although 
at  first  the  copyists  were  exceedingly  angry  with 
Coster  of  Haarlem  and  Gutenberg  of  Mainz  for  an 
invention  which  took  away  their  livelihood. 

During  this  period  there  was  also  a  wonderful 
evolution  of  art.  The  study  of  ancient  ideals  of 
beauty  kindled  a  new  spirit ;  art,  which  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  passed  to  the 
laity.  Painters  and  sculptors  and  architects  devoted 
all  their  lives  to  developing  the  new  tastes  and  forms 
of  their  imaginations.  The  very  names  of  Giotto 
and   Michael   Angelo,   Fra  Angelico   and  Raphael, 
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bring  before  us  the  wealth  of  talent  of  which  this 
age  of  the  Renaissance  could  boast,  and  the  cities 
of  Italy  became  vast  storehouses  of  marvellous  and 
priceless  works  of  art.  Palaces  and  churches,  built 
and  decorated  by  great  geniuses,  tell  the  tale  of  this 
outburst  of  natural  talent  kindled  by  the  revival 
of  classical  studies.  "  Painting  which  had  begun 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  does  not  dissolve  that 
connection  with  the  Renaissance.  ...  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  painters  voluntarily  offer 
additions  and  embellishments  in  accordance  with 
their  new  perception.  They  put  the  figures  into 
an  appropriate  environment  of  street  or  field.  They 
take  delight  in  playing  children,  animals,  etc.,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  religious 
theme,  but  undoubtedh'  render  the  scene,  say  of  the 
worship  of  the  ^lagi,  more  vivid.  Gradually  the 
Biblical  figures  lost  their  stole  and  their  aureole  and 
took  on  the  sturdy  humanity  of  contemporary 
burghers."  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  variety, 
splendour,  and  luxuriance  of  life  in  these  Italian 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  present  to  the 
imagination  a  gorgeous  and  ever-changing  pageant 
of  colour  and  effect.  The  noble  outlines  of  the 
buildings  resplendent  in  the  clear  Italian  atmos- 
phere, the  glitter  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  richness 
of  hue  and  material  of  the  costumes  of  passers-by, 
the  busy  hum  of  workshop  and  mart,  the  manifold 
cries  at  the  quay,  the  slow  pacing  merchant  trains, 
the  artist,  the  scholar,  the  merchant,  the  noble — - 
all  emerge  from  underneath  their  canopy  of  trans- 
lucent blue  to  tell  us  of  the  advance  and  culture  of 
human  life.     Italy  set  its  own  indelible  impress  on 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Alas !  that  it  should  have  become  a 
prey  to  their  greed  and  its  own  subtlety.  This 
bright  picture  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
freedom  and  enlightenment  of  the  Renaissance,  en- 
nobling better  natures,  was  too  often  a  pretext  for 
self-indulgence  and  vice,  which  in  some  countries 
destroyed  for  a  time  the  fibre  of  the  nation. 

Petrarch's  iYccouNX  of  Himself 

Greeting. — It  is  possible  that  some  word  of  me  may 
have  come  to  you,  though  even  this  is  doubtful,  since 
an  insignificant  and  obscure  name  will  scarcely  penetrate 
far  in  either  time  or  space.  If,  however,  you  should 
have  heard  of  me,  you  may  desire  to  know  what  manner 
of  man  I  was. 

To  begin  with  myself,  then  :  the  utterances  of  men 
concerning  me  will  differ  widely,  since  in  passing 
judgment  almost  every  one  is  influenced  not  so  much 
by  truth  as  by  preference,  and  good  and  evil  report 
alike  know  no  bounds.  I  was,  in  truth,  a  poor  mortal 
like  yourself,  neither  very  exalted  in  my  origin,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  most  humble  birth,  but  be- 
longing, as  Augustus  Caesar  says  of  himself,  to  an 
ancient  family.  As  to  my  disposition,  I  was  not 
naturally  perverse  or  wanting  in  modesty,  however 
the  contagion  of  evil  associations  may  have  corrupted 
me. 

My  youth  was  gone  before  I  realised  it  ;  I  was 
carried  away  by  the  strength  of  manhood  ;  but  a  riper 
age  brought  me  to  my  senses  and  taught  me  by  ex- 
perience the  truth  I  had  long  before  read  in  books, 
that  youth  and  pleasure  are  vanity — nay,  that  the 
Author  of  all  ages  and  times  permits  us  miserable 
mortals,  puffed  up  with  emptiness,  thus  to  wander 
about,  until  finally,  coming  to  a  tardy  consciousness  of 
our  sins,  we  shall  learn  to  know  ourselves. 

My  parents  were  honourable  folk,  Florentine  in  their 
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origin,  of  medium  fortune,  or,  I  may  as  well  admit  it, 
in  a  condition  verging  to  poverty.  They  had  been 
expelled  from  their  native  city,  and  consequently 
I  was  born  an  exile,  at  Aresso,  in  the  year  1304  of  this 
latter  age,  which  begins  with  Christ's  birth,  July  the 
20th,  on  a  Monday,  at  dawn.  ...  In  my  familiar 
associations  with  kings  and  princes,  and  in  my  friend- 
ship with  noble  personages,  my  good  fortune  has 
been  such  to  excite  envy.  But  it  is  cruel  fate  of  those 
who  are  growing  old  that  they  can  commonly  only 
weep  for  friends  who  have  passed  away.  The  greatest 
kings  of  this  age  have  loved  and  courted  me.  They 
may  know  why  ;    I  certainly  do  not. 

I  possessed  a  well-balanced  rather  than  a  keen  intellect 
— one  prone  to  all  kinds  of  good  and  wholesome  study, 
but  especially  inclined  to  moral  philosophy  and  the  art 
of  poetry.  The  latter,  indeed,  I  neglected  as  time 
went  on,  and  took  delight  in  sacred  literature.  Finding 
in  that  a  hidden  sweetness  which  I  had  once  esteemed 
but  lightly,  I  came  to  regard  the  works  of  the  poets  as 
only  amenities. 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  interested  me,  I 
dwelt  especially  upon  antiquity,  for  our  own  age  had 
always  repelled  me,  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  love 
of  those  dear  to  me,  I  should  have  preferred  to  have 
been  born  in  any  other  period  than  our  own.  In 
order  to  forget  my  own  time,  I  have  constantly  striven 
to  place  myself  in  spirit  in  other  ages,  and  consequently 
I  delighted  in  history.  The  conflicting  statements 
troubled  me,  but  when  in  doubt  I  accepted  what 
appeared  most  probable,  or  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
the  writer. 

How  CosiMO  de'  Medici  founded  a  Library 
[from  Vespasiano) 

When  Cosimo  had  finished  the  monastery  [near 
Florence]  and  a  good  part  of  the  church,  he  fell  to 
thinking  how  he  should  have  the  place  peopled  with 
honest  men  of  letters  ;  and  in  this  way  it  occurred  to 
him  to  found  a  fine  library  ;    and  one  day  when  I  hap- 
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pened  to  be  present  in  his  chamber,  he  said  to  me, 
"  In  what  way  would  you  furnish  this  hbrary  ?  "  I 
rephed  that  as  for  buying  the  books  it  would  be  im- 
possible, for  they  were  not  to  be  had.  Then  he  said, 
"  How  is  it  possible  then  to  furnish  it  ?  "  I  told  him 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  books  copied. 
He  asked  in  reply  if  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
task.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  willing.  He  told  me 
to  commence  my  work  and  he  would  leave  everything 
to  me  ;  and  as  for  the  money  that  would  be  necessary, 
he  would  refer  the  matter  to  Con  Archangel,  then  prior 
of  the  monastery,  who  would  draw  bills  upon  the 
bank,  which  should  be  paid. 

The  library  was  commenced  at  once,  for  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  celerity ; 
and  as  I  did  not  lack  for  money,  I  collected  in  a  short 
time  forty-five  writers  and  finished  two  hundred 
volumes  in  twenty-two  months  ;  in  which  work  we 
made  use  of  an  excellent  list,  that  of  the  library  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  which  he  had  given  to  Cosimo  ;  in  the  form 
of  a  catalogue  made  out  with  his  own  hands  .  .  .  and 
all  other  works  necessary  to  a  library,  of  which  no  one 
was  wanting.  And  since  there  were  not  copies  of  all 
these  works  in  Florence,  we  sent  to  Milan,  to  Bologna, 
and  to  other  places  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
Cosimo  lived  to  see  the  library  wholly  completed,  and 
the  cataloguing  and  the  arranging  of  the  books  ;  in  all 
of  which  he  took  great  pleasure,  and  the  work  went 
forward,  as  was  his  custom,  with  great  promptness. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  and  his  Visit  to  Venice 
{from  the  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini) 

When  I  came  to  Venice,  I  reflected  upon  the  variety 
of  means  by  which  my  adverse  fortune  persecuted  me, 
but  as  I  found  myself  in  good  health  and  spirits,  I 
resolved  to  struggle  with  it  as  usual.  Thus  I  passed 
my  time  very  agreeably  in  that  beautiful  and  opulent 
city,  where  I  visited  the  great  painter  Titian  and  Signor 
Giacopo  Sansovino,  an  excellent  statuary  and  architect 
of  Florence,  who  had  a  considerable  pension  from  the 
vol.  i. — 7 
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senate  of  Venice.  As  we  had  been  acquainted  in  our 
youth  both  in  Rome  and  Florence,  I  was  highly  car- 
essed by  these  two  ingenious  artists.  The  day  following 
I  met  Signor  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  received  me  with  the  greatest  affection 
imaginable.  We  had  known  one  another  in  Florence, 
when  I  was  concerned  in  stamping  coins  for  Duke 
*  Alessandro,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  when  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  France.  He  had  resided  at  the 
house  of  Signor  Giuliano  Buonaccorsi ;  and  because  he 
did  not  know  where  else  to  go  for  amusement,  without 
running  a  considerable  risk,  he  passed  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  at  my  house,  in  observing  the  process  of 
the  great  works  [above  mentioned].  On  account, 
therefore,  of  our  former  acquaintance,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  me  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
where  was  the  Prior  degli  Strozzi,  brother  to  Signor 
Piero  :  they  were  very  merry,  and  asked  me  how 
long  I  proposed  staying  at  Venice,  thinking  that  I 
intended  to  return  to  France.  I  told  them  the  affair 
that  had  made  me  quit  Florence  ;  and  added  that  I 
proposed  returning  to  that  city  in  two  or  three  days, 
to  enter  again  into  the  service  of  my  sovereign  the 
grand  duke. 

1.  State  the  general  and  immediate  causes  of  the  coming 
oj  the  Renaissance.  Were  there  any  circumstances  which 
retarded  its  progress  ? 

2.  Assuming  that  Petrarch  represented  a  section  of 
enlightened  men,  in  what  ways  do  you  think  they  would 
differ  from  other  men  of  their  day  and  generation  ? 

3.  What  part  did  Art  play  in  this  wide  movement  ? 


CHAPTER    lY 

THE    REFORMATION 

We  have  read  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  now  we  must  learn  why  a  great 
many  people  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  how  in  certain  countries  they  were  able 
to  destroy  its  influence. 

No  doubt  you  will  recollect  the  name  of  John 
Wyclif  and  the  work  he  did  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  social  discontent  in  Edward  iii.'s  reign. 
His  great  desire  was  that  the  people  should  have 
the  Bible  in  English,  and  he  worked  hard  to  give  his 
fellow-countr}'men  the  first  complete  English  trans- 
lation. But  that  was  onh'  part  of  this  great  man's 
labours.  He  considered  that  many  of  the  practices 
and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  corrupt, 
and  he  attacked  them  with  all  his  power.  It  has 
been  said  by  an  eminent  churchman  that  Wvclif  has 
never  been  a  hero  in  the  English  Church,  and  that 
his  memor\'  was  execrated  and  his  teaching  con- 
demned after  his  death  ;  but  that  the  just  historian 
must  give  all  honour  to  the  fearless  scholar  and 
reformer,  who,  with  splendid  courage,  attacked  most 
of  the  errors  which  were  sapping  the  life  of  mediaeval 
Christianity.  Wyclif,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  such 
a  proceeding,   did  not  hesitate  to   protest   against 
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papacy,  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  images,  and  the 
undue  reverence  for  saints,  and  he  was  even  so  bold 
as  to  deny  the  truth  of  transubstantiation.  After 
his  death,  Archbishop  Arundel  and  the  leaders  of 
the  English  Church  did  their  utmost  to  stamp  out 
the  effects  of  his  teaching,  but  they  did  not  entirely 
succeed,  and  we  find  that  Wyclif's  influence  was 
felt  even  more  in  one  part  of  Europe  than  in  our 
own  country. 

The  first  wife  of  Richard  ii.  was  named  Anne 
and  she  came  from  Bohemia.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  strong  connection  between  England  and 
that  country  just  at  the  time  when  Wyclif's  teach- 
ings were  most  strongly  influencing  his  followers  ; 
and  we  know  also  that  "  wandering  Oxford  scholars 
carried  his  writings  to  Prague."  The  seed  that 
was  thus  so\\TL  fell  on  very  fruitful  ground,  and  the 
people  of  Bohemia  were  more  ardent  in  their 
acceptation  than  were  our  own  countrymen.  The 
great  exponent  of  Wyclif's  views  in  Bohemia  was 
John  Huss,  and  he  was  summoned  before  a  great 
Council  of  the  Church  held  at  Constance.  This 
Council  was  largely  influenced  b}'  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  and  our  o\\ti  King,  Henry  v.,  who  had 
supported  Arundel  in  his  bitter  and  cruel  attack 
on  Lollard}^  Sigismund  visited  England  to  meet 
Henry,  who  gave  him  a  royal  welcome.  Huss  felt 
sure  that  he  could  show  the  Council  at  Constance 
the  truth  of  his  views,  and  Sigismund  promised 
that  he  should  come  and  go  without  any  injury. 
The  outcome  of  his  appearance  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  was  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned,  and  burnt  for  being  a  heretic,  so  little 
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was  the  Chuixh  to  be  trusted  for  its  regard  to 
promises  !  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
dastardl}'  act  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  the 
Bohemians  against  the  Romish  Church.  Led  by 
a  one-ej'ed  man  named  Ziska,  they  struggled  des- 
perately against  the  forces  which  Rome  hurled  upon 
them,  and  the  Hussite  movement  was  only  crushed 
at  last  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  Council  of  Constance  was  by  no  means  the 
only  attempt  the  Church  made  to  amend  its  errors. 
More  earnest-minded  men  fully  realised  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  restore  the  waning  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hundred  years  Councils  were  somewhat  frequently 
held  to  remedy  abuses.  One  of  these,  the  Council 
of  Basel,  lasted  for  eighteen  years  ;  but  the  chief 
fact  taught  by  these  assemblies  was  that  the  papal 
authority  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  settle  questions 
which  would  formerly  have  been  decided  by  the 
mere  word  of  the  Pope.  A  large  part  of  Europe 
had  forever  lost  its  trust  in  the  popes  of  Rome.  In 
spite  of  the  great  good  which  the  Church  had  un- 
doubtedly effected  in  earlier  days,  by  this  time  she 
had  declined  very  seriously,  and  had  become  a 
political  and  social  institution  rather  than  a  spiritual 
influence.  Her  leaders,  the  popes — who  were  often 
imposed  on  the  Church  by  the  mil  of  kings  and  em- 
perors— were  frequently  worldly-minded  men  who 
strove  to  make  Rome  an  important  State.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  men  of  great  ability,  and  some- 
times they  were  men  of  evil  lives.  It  was  the  worldly- 
minded  policy  of  one  of  these  popes,  namely,  Leo  x., 
which  roused  Martin  Luther  to  proclaim  the  evil 
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which  the  Church  was  domg  and  lay  bare  its  false 
teaching.  Let  us  try  to  understand  how  this  great 
movement,  the  Reformation,  actually  began. 

We  can  see  ver}^  plainh^  now  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  She  had 
gone  on  insisting  on  such  claims  as  the  extreme 
reverence  of  saints,  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  importance  of  images  and  shrines,  and  the 
claims  of  priesthood,  at  the  very  time  when  Europe 
was  awakening  from  its  long  sleep  of  ignorance 
and  was  being  stirred  b}^  all  the  manifold  influences 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  characterised  by  a 
love  of  all  freedom.  The  effect  of  the  printing  press 
had  been  to  scatter  broadcast  works  of  light  and 
learning,  and,  moreover,  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  the  works  of  such  scholars  as  Erasmus, 
Luther,  T^'ndale,  and  ]\Ielancthon  found  their  way 
everywhere.  Men's  e^^es  were  opened  to  the  de- 
gradation of  many  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  they  naturally  asked  how  and  why 
these  men  claimed  to  be  the  spiritual  teachers  of 
the  people.  Now  Leo  x.,  who  was  Pope  from 
1513-21,  was  a  leading  figure  in  European  politics  ; 
but  his  influence  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  direction 
of  the  cultivation  of  art  and  literature.  "  He  made 
Rome  a  famous  centre  for  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  doing  nothing,  however,  for  the 
Church  then  in  sore  peril."  It  was  his  ambition 
to  reconstruct  the  great  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
while  we  admire  his  patronage  of  art,  we  must 
severely  condemn  the  misuse  of  his  high  position 
as  head  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  leader  of  Europe. 
To  get  money  for  his  building  scheme  he  organised 
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"  an  extensive  grant  of  indulgences  both  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  ...  In  order  to  understand  the 
indulgence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  priest 
had  the  right  to  forgive  the  sin  of  a  truly  contrite 
sinner  who  had  duly  confessed  his  evil  deeds.  .  .  . 
The  indulgence  was  a  pardon,  usually  granted  by 
the  Pope,  through  which  the  contrite  sinner  escaped 
a. part  or  all  of  the  punishment  which  remained  even 
after  he  had  been  absolved."  The  indulgence, 
therefore,  did  not  forgive  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
sinner,  but  it  set  him  free  from  the  penalty  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  expected  to  undergo  in 
another  state  of  existence. 

When  the  Pope's  messenger,  a  Dominican  monk 
named  Tetzel,  came  to  \Mttenberg,  where  Luther 
was  Professor  of  Theolog}^  the  great  Reformer 
denounced  him  and  his  evil  traffic.  He  ^^Tote  a 
long  statement  of  his  views  and  nailed  them  to  the 
door  of  Wittenberg  Cathedral  for  ever}^  one  to  read. 
For  this  act  he  was  brought  before  the  papal  re- 
presentatives at  Leipsig,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  was  that  Luther  was  declared  to  hold  ideas 
resembling  those  of  Wjxlif  and  Huss.  But  his 
views  spread  rapidly  through  Germany,  and  we  must 
recoUect  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
powerful  friends  such  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Luther  could  not  have  escaped  the  ire  of  the  Pope. 
As  it  was,  although  he  was  excommunicated,  sum- 
moned before  the  great  Emperor  Charles  v.  at 
Worms,  and  outlawed  by  him,  yet  this  little  monk, 
the  son  of  a  poor  miner  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
not  only  held  his  owm  ground,  but  established 
Protestantism   in   Germany.     You  will  read  some 
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day  a  full  account  of  the  movement,  and,  perhaps, 
you  will  feel  some  little  disappointment  in  Luther's 
subsequent  behaviour,  especially  towards  the  poor 
peasants  of  Germany  ;  but  it  is  always  necessary  to 
remember  the  glorious  courage  of  the  man  who 
dared  denounce  the  powerful  Church  of  Rome. 

Luther  was  not  the  only  man  who  attacked  these 
errors.  Other  men,  in  less  forceful  ways,  taught 
the  same  lesson.  The  great  Dutch  scholar  Erasmus, 
John  Calvin  the  Frenchman,  Zwingli  the  Swiss — 
these  and  many  other  men  desired  in  their  own  way 
a  purer  and  less  fettered  form  of  religion.  There 
were  two  great  results  from  all  this  stir  and 
criticism.  In  the  first  place,  churches  sprang  into 
existence  all  over  Western  Europe,  which  stood 
apart  from  Rome,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  held 
that  her  doctrines  were  erroneous  and  taught  their 
own  special  views  with  regard  to  Christianity  and 
Church  doctrine.  One  of  these  was  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  second  place,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
realising  the  gravity  of  her  position,  summoned  an- 
other great  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  result  was  a  reformation  of  her  own  views 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  we  know  it  at 
the  present  time. 

{a)  Nicholas  Clamanges  on  the  Three  Vices  of 
THE  Church 

After  the  great  increase  of  worldly  goods,  the  virtues 
of  our  ancestors  being  wholly  neglected,  boundless 
avarice  and  blind  ambition  invaded  the  hearts  of  the 
churchmen.  As  a  result  they  were  carried  awa}^  by  the 
glory  of  their  position  and  the  extent  of  their  power,  and 
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soon  gave  way  to  the  degrading  effects  of  luxury.  Three 
most  exacting  and  troublesome  masters  had  now  to  be 
satisfied.  Luxury  demands  sundry  gratifications — wine, 
sleep,  banquets,  music,  debasing  sports,  and  the  like. 
Display  requires  fine  houses,  castles,  towers,  palaces, 
rich  and  varied  furniture,  expensive  clothes,  horses, 
servants,  and  the  pomp  of  luxury.  Lastly  is  Avarice, 
which  carefully  brings  together  vast  treasures  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  above-mentioned  vices  or,  if  these 
are  otherwise  provided  for,  to  gratify  the  eye  by  the  vain 
contemplation  of  the  coins  themselves. 

So  insatiable  are  these  lords,  and  so  imperious  are  their 
demands,  that  the  Golden  Age  of  Saturn,  which  we  hear 
of  in  stories,  should  it  now  return,  would  hardly  suffice 
to  meet  the  requirements.  Since  it  is  impossible,  how- 
ever rich  the  bishop  and  ample  his  revenue,  to  satisfy 
these  rapacious  harpies  with  that  alone,  he  must  cast 
about  for  other  sources  of  income. 

For  carrying  on  these  exactions  and  gathering  the 
gains  into  the  camera  or  Charybdis,  as  we  may  better 
call  it,  the  popes  appoint  their  collectors  in  every  province 
— those,  namel}',  vrhom  they  know  to  be  most  skilful 
in  extracting  money,  owing  to  peculiar  energy,  diligence, 
or  harshness  of  temper,  those,  in  short,  who  will  neither 
spare  nor  except,  but  would  squeeze  gold  from  a  stone. 
To  these  the  popes  grant,  moreover,  the  power  of  ana- 
thematising an}'  one,  even  prelates,  and  of  expelling  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  every  one  who  does  not, 
within  a  fixed  period,  satisfy  their  demands  for  money. 
What  ills  these  collectors  have  caused  and  the  extent  to 
which  poor  churches  and  people  have  been  oppressed, 
are  questions  best  omitted,  as  we  could  never  hope  to  do 
the  matter  justice.  From  this  source  come  the  laments 
of  the  unhappy  ministers  of  the  Church,  which  reach  our 
ears  as  the}'  faint  under  the  insupportable  yoke — yea, 
perish  of  hunger.  Hence  come  suspensions  from  di\'ine 
service,  interdicts  from  entering  a  church,  and  ana- 
themas, a  thousandfold  intensified  in  severity. 

Such  things  were  resorted  to  in  the  rarest  instances 
by  the  fathers,  and  then  only  for  the  most  horrible  of 
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crimes  ;  for  by  these  penalties  a  man  is  separated  from 
the  companionship  of  the  faithful  and  turned  over  to 
Satan.  But  nowadays  these  inflictions  are  so  fallen  in 
esteem  that  they  are  used  for  the  lightest  offence,  often 
for  no  offence  at  all,  so  that  they  no  longer  bring  terror, 
but  are  objects  of  contempt.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
and  the  levelling  to  the  ground,  in  so  many  places,  of 
sacred  edifices,  while  the  money  which  was  formerly 
used  for  their  restoration  is  exhausted  in  paying  these 
taxes.  But  it  even  happens,  as  some  well  know,  that 
holy  relics  in  not  a  few  churches — crosses,  chalices, 
feretories,  and  other  precious  articles — go  to  make  up 
this  tribute. 

Who  does  not  know  how  many  abbots  and  other 
prelates,  when  they  come  to  die,  are,  if  they  prove  ob- 
noxious to  the  papal  camera  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
refused  a  dignified  funeral,  and  even  denied  burial, 
except  perchance  in  some  field  or  garden,  or  other  profane 
spot,  where  they  are  secretly  disposed  of.  Priests,  as 
we  all  can  see,  are  forced,  b}'  reason  of  their  scanty  means 
of  support,  to  desert  their  parishes  and  their  benefices 
and,  in  their  hunger,  seek  bread  where  they  may, 
performing  profane  services  for  laymen.  Some  rich  and 
hitherto  prosperous  churches  have,  indeed,  been  able  to 
support  this  burden,  but  all  are  now  exhausted  and  can 
no  longer  bear  to  be  cheated  of  their  revenue. 


[b)  The  Decree  "  Sacro  Sancta  "  passed  by  the  j 
Council  of  Coxstanxe 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

This  holy  sjaiod  of  Constance,  constituting  a  general 
council  for  extirpation  of  the  present  schism  and  the 
union  and  reformation  of  the  Church  of  God  in  head  and 
members  legitimately  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
the  praise  of  omnipotent  God  in  order  that  it  may  the 
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more  easily,  safely,  effectively,  and  freely  bring  about 
the  union  and  reformation  of  the  Church  of  God,  here  by 
determined  decrees,  ordains  and  declares  what  follows  : 

It  first  declares  that  this  same  council  legitimately 
assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  forming  a  general  council 
and  representing  the  Catholic  Chmxh  Militant,  has  its 
power  immediately  from  Christ,  and  every  one,  whatever 
his  position  or  rank,  even  if  it  he  papal  dignity  itself,  is 
bound  to  obey  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  faith, 
to  the  healing  of  the  schism,  and  to  the  general  re- 
formation of  the  Church  of  God  in  head  and  members. 

It  further  declares  that  any  one,  whatever  his  position, 
station  or  rank,  even  if  it  he  the  papal,  who  shall  con- 
tumaciously refuse  to  obey  the  mandates,  decrees,  or- 
dinances, or  instructions,  which  have  been,  or  shall  be, 
issued  by  this  holy  council,  or  b}-  any  other  general 
council  legitimately  summoned,  which  concern,  or  in 
any  way  relate  to,  the  above-mentioned  objects,  shall, 
unless  he  repudiate  his  conduct,  be  subject  to  condign 
penance  and  be  suitably  punished,  having  recourse  if 
necessary  to  the  resources  of  the  law.  .  .  . 

(c)  From  the  Memoirs  of  Bexvenuto  Cellini 

Pope  Clement  vii.  and  his  hand 

Upon  the  first  of  August  we  repaired  to  BelWdere,  and, 
whilst  Pope  Clement  was  at  dinner,  we  played  those  fine 
compositions  which  we  had  long  practised,  insomuch 
that  his  Holiness  declared  he  had  never  been  delighted 
with  m.ore  exquisite  harmony  :  then  sending  for  Gio- 
vanni Giacomo,  he  inquired  of  him  how  he  had  procured 
so  able  a  master  of  the  flute,  and  ordered  him  to  give 
a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  my  person.  Upon 
Giovanni  Giacomo's  mentioning  my  name,  the  Pope  said, 
"  Is  he  the  son  of  Giovanni  Cellini  ?  "  Finding  who  I 
was,  he  added  that  he  would  take  me  into  his  service, 
and  make  me  one  of  his  band  of  music.  Giacomo 
answered,  "  As  to  his  joining  your  Holiness's  band,  I  will 
believe  it  when  I  see  it  :    his  business  is  that  of  a  gold- 
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smith  and  jeweller,  in  which  he  is  a  complete  master, 
and,  by  working  at  it  constantly,  he  makes  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  he  could  ever  gain  by  music."  The 
Pope  replied,  "  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  desirous  of 
having  him  in  my  service,  since  he  is  possessed  of  one 
talent  more  than  I  expected.  Let  him  have  the  same 
salary  with  the  rest  of  you,  and  tell  him  from  me  that  I 
desire  he  would  become  one  of  my  band,  and  I  will  find 
him  constant  employment  in  his  other  business."  His 
Holiness  thereupon  gave  him  a  handkerchief,  which  con- 
tained a  hundred  gold  crowns,  desiring  him  to  divide 
them  amongst  the  band,  and  let  me  have  my  share. 
Giacomo  having  quitted  the  Pope,  came  to  us  and  re- 
peated word  for  word  all  that  his  Holiness  had  said. 
Having  then  divided  the  money  amongst  eight  of  us 
musicians,  and  given  me  what  fell  to  my  share,  he  added, 
"  I  have  orders  to  set  you  down  as  one  of  our  band." 
To  this  I  made  answer,  "  Give  me  a  day  to  consider  of 
it,  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  you  know  my  determination." 

How  the  papal  jewels  were  saved  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
was  besieging  Rome 

I  must  here  anticipate  a  little  in  point  of  time,  and 
inform  the  reader  how  Pope  Clement,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  regalia,  together  with  all  the  jewels  of  the  apostolical 
chamber,  sent  for  me,  and  shut  himself  up  with  the 
master  of  the  horse  and  me  in  an  apartment.  This 
master  of  the  horse  had  formerly  been  equerry  to 
Filippo  Strozzi,  and  was  a  Frenchman.  Pope  Clement 
had  enriched  him  considerably,  being  one  of  his  favourite 
domestics.  He  was  a  person  of  mean  birth,  yet  the 
Pope  put  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  brother.  Thus,  while  we  were  shut  up  together  in 
the  above-mentioned  chamber,  they  placed  before  me  the 
regalia,  with  all  the  vast  quantity  of  jewels  belonging  to 
the  apostolical  chamber,  and  his  Holiness  ordered  me  to 
take  off  the  gold  in  w'hich  the}'  were  set.  I  did  as  I  was 
directed,  and  wrapping  up  each  of  them  in  a  little  piece 
of  paper,  we  sewed  them  in  the  skirts  of  the  Pope's 
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clothes,  and  those  of  the  master  of  the  horse.  They  then 
gave  me  all  the  gold,  which  amounted  to  about  a  hundred 
pounds'  weight,  and  ordered  me  to  melt  it  with  the 
utmost  secrec}'.  I  repaired  to  the  Angelo  battery,  where 
was  my  apartment,  which  I  could  shut  to  avoid  being 
seen  or  interrupted  in  my  operation  ;  and  having  there 
made  a  little  furnace  with  bricks,  and  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  a  little  pot  about  the  size  of  a  dish, 
I  threw  the  gold  upon  the  coals,  and  it  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  pot. 

{d)  A  Letter  from  Luther  to   John  Lange  {March 

1517) 

I  am  at  present  reading  our  Erasmus,  but  my  heart 
recoils  more  and  more  from  him.  But  one  thing  I 
admire  is  that  he  constantly  and  learnedly  accuses  not 
only  the  monks,  but  the  priests,  of  a  lazy  deep-rooted 
ignorance. 

Only  I  fear  he  does  not  spread  Christ  and  God's  grace 
sufficiently  abroad,  of  which  he  knows  verj^  little.  The 
human  is  to  him  of  more  importance  than  the 
di^ane. 

Although  unwilling  to  judge  him,  I  warn  you  not  to 
read  blindly  what  he  writes.  For  we  live  in  perilous 
times.  Every  one  who  is  a  good  Hebrew,  Greek  scholar, 
is  not  a  true  Christian  ;  even  Dr.  Hieronymus  with  his 
five  languages  cannot  approach  Augustine  with  his  one 
tongue,  although  Erasmus  views  all  this  from  a  different 
standpoint.  Those  who  ascribe  something  to  a  man's 
freedom  of  will,  regard  those  things  differently,  from 
those  who  know  only  God's  free  grace. 

From  our  desert.         Wittenberg. 
Martix  Luther. 

•  I.  Describe  some  of  the  vices  of  the  Church  before  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  Show  from  extract  (b)  that  the  Popes  had  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  Reformation  lost  their  old 
supremacy. 
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3.  Use  the  extract  (c)  to  show  the  worldly  life  which  many 
of  the  Popes  led. 

4.  What  were  Luther's  actual  reasons  for  resisting  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?  In  what  respects  did  he  differ  from 
other  reformers,  such  as  Erasmus  ? 


CHAPTER    V 

HOW   THE    SWISS    BECAME    A    NATION 

In  our  study  of  the  nations  of  Europe  we  have 
seen  how  some  countries  rose  into  prominence  under 
the  strong  rule  of  kings  ;  but  there  were  instances 
in  which  the  people  rebelled  against  oppression  and 
threw  off  the  j^oke  which  their  ruler  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  them.  The  stubborn  resistance  offered 
by  the  Swiss  to  their  feudal  lords,  the  Hapsburgs,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  mediaeval  history, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  notice  its  importance. 

First  of  all  we  must  remember  that  the  rise  of 
the  Swiss  as  a  nation  is  j  ust  one  phase  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Empire.  Yoked  to  Italy  and  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Papacy,  the  Empire  squandered  its 
strength  by  sheer  lack  of  cohesion.  "  The  real 
strength  of  the  Teutonic  kingdom  was  wasted  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  glittering  toy  ;  once  in  his  reign 
each  emperor  undertook  a  long  and  dangerous 
expedition,  and  dissipated  in  an  inglorious  and  ever- 
to-be-repeated  strife  the  forces  that  might  have 
achieved  conquest  elsewhere  or  made  him  feared 
and  obeyed  at  home."  The  glittering  toy  refers 
to  the  diadem  which  each  em.peror  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  we  know  how  the  Pope, 
when  he  saw  fit,  could  depose,  as  well  as  crown. 
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a  sovereign.  Chiefly  because  the  attention  of 
the  emperors  was  always  divided,  Germany  and 
Italy  were  constantly  torn  with  petty  and  useless 
wars  ;  their  magnates  were  for  ever  at  daggers 
drawn ;  the  evils  of  feudalism  were  illustrated 
in  the  endeavours  of  dukes  and  princes  to  extend 
their  territories  ;  and  it  was  from  one  such  attempt 
that  the  Swiss  trace  their  origin  as  a  separate  and 
independent  nation.  In  1273  the  German  electors 
made  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  emperor.  Although  his 
rule  showed  a  wise  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
Empire,  he  established  a  precedent  which  subse- 
quently did  the  Hapsburgs  great  harm.  He  in- 
creased the  influence  of  his  family  by  seizing  the 
duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  vast  Austrian  domain  afterwards 
owned  by  his  successors.  The  constant  practice 
of  these  rulers  was  to  extend  their  lordship,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  tried 
to  deal  thus  with  the  Swiss — and  failed. 

The  simple  peasants  of  Switzerland  have  always 
loved  freedom.  They  are  of  Teuton  origin,  and  have 
ever  retained  much  of  the  vigour  of  that  race  ; 
they  love  their  homes  situated  in  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  liberty  they  were  ready  in  those  bygone  days 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  a  desperate  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  oppression.  The  Hapsburgs  owned  a 
possession  called  Hawk  Castle  in  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  and  were  thus  neighbours  of  the  three 
Forest  Cantons,  or  Waldstatten,  which  lay  round 
about  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  These  cantons,  by 
name    Schwyz,    Uri,   and   Unterwalden,    had   long 
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been  leagued  together  for  mutual  protection,  and 
when  in  1291  the  Hapsburgs  attempted  to  annex 
them,  they  formed  the  League  of  Perpetual  Alliance, 
and  drew  up  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
federacy. They  did  not  take  this  step  without  good 
reason,  for  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  striving  for 
some  time  to  reduce  these  people  to  obedience. 

Human  beings  think  much  of  precedent,  and  in 
the  past  many  a  famity  has  risen  to  greatness  by 
a  series  of  petty  and  subtle  aggressions,  taking  a  bit 
here  and  a  bit  there  until  at  the  end  those  from 
whom  the  rights  have  been  taken  are  completely 
unable  to  resist  the  triumphant  claim  to  the  whole. 
For  some  time  the  Hapsburgs  had  claimed  duties 
and  taxes,  and  collectefd  these  by  the  hands  of  arro- 
gant overseers,  and  probably  the  legend  of  William 
Tell  arose  from  the  action  of  some  bold  Swiss  who 
defied  the  Hapsburgs'  Imperal  tax-collectors.  The 
three  cantons  were  represented  b}'  three  leaders 
named  Furst,  Staufacher,  and  Arnold,  and  these 
men  organised  the  revolt  against  the  Dukes  of 
Austria.  The  League  was  soon  called  upon  to 
assert  its  strength,  for  in  1315  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  resolved  to  crush  the  insubordinate 
peasantr\\  He  marched  into  the  Forest  region 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and,  as  the  Swiss 
stood  expectant  on  the  mountain  slopes,  they  saw 
the  autumn  sun  glinting  upon  the  shields  and  armour 
of  the  advancing  host.  The  Duke  had  come  "  to 
trample  the  audacious  rustics  under  his  feet,"  and 
he  came  provided  with  means  to  lead  the  captives 
to  their  doom.  Steadily  the  force  advanced  ;  but 
the  Swiss  so  far  made  no  sign  of  resistance.     How 
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could  a  band  of  low-born  peasants,  armed  at  random 
with  axes  and  pitchforks,  resist  so  splendid  a  feudal 
array  ?  The  mediaeval  world  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  argument  that  might  was  right  that  it  would 
regard  the  action  of  the  Forest  Cantons  as  sheer 
madness.  Better  to  pay  unfair  taxation,  and  sub- 
mit to  unjust  claims,  than  meet  such  overwhelming 
force  ! 

And  so  the  army  advanced  until,  led  by  Montfort 
de  Tettnang,  the  cavalry  defiled  into  the  narrow 
pass  situated  between  Mount  Sat  tell  and  the  lake. 
A  little  farther  and  that  army  would  have  triumphed 
over  the  Swiss.  But  before  it  could  go  that  "  little 
farther,"  the  world  saw  the  collapse  of  feudalism, 
the  shattering  of  knighthood,  and  the  passing  of 
the  day  of  mere  might.  One  can  almost  point 
to  this  battle  of  Mortgarten  and  say,  "  At  that 
moment  the  people  of  Europe  felt  the  touch  of 
liberty  and  emerged  from  darkness  into  light."  x\s 
the  Swiss  saw  their  enemy  filling  the  whole  pass  they 
"  raised  a  sudden  shout  and  rolled  down  heaps  of 
rocks  and  stones  among  the  crowded  ranks,"  and 
the  Confederates,  rushing  down  in  close  array,  fell 
upon  the  disordered  column.  "  With  massy  clubs 
thev  dashed  in  pieces  the  armour  of  the  enemy  and 
dealt  their  blows  and  thrusts  with  long  pikes.  The 
narrowness  of  the  defile  admitted  of  no  evolutions, 
and  a  slight  frost  having  injured  the  road,  the 
horses  were  impeded  in  all  their  motions  ;  many 
leaped  into  the  lake  ;  all  were  startled  ;  and  at  last 
the  whole  column  gave  way  and  fell  suddenly  back 
upon  the  infantry  ;  and  these  last,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  them  to  open  their  files, 
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were  run  over  by  the  fugitives  and  many  of  them 
trampled  to  death." 

Oh  !    the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed 

When  the  Austrian  turned   to  fly, 
And  the  brave  in  the  trampUng  multitude 

Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  I 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 

At  eve  unhelmed  was  seen, 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afar 

And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  freeman  tills 

Went  back  from  the  battle  toil, 
To  their  cabin  homes  'midst  the  deep  green  hills 

All  burdened  with  royal  spoil. 
There  were  songs  and  festal  fires 

On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night. 
When  cliildren  sprung  to  greet  their  sires 

From  the  wild.  iNIortgarten  fight. 

About  seventy  years  after  this  another  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  avenge  this  fatal 
battle  and  crush  the  Swiss.  He  led  another  well- 
equipped  army  against  the  League,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  grown  greater  by  reason  of  its  success 
at  Mortgarten.  There  were  now  eight  cantons 
members  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  Duke  found 
a  smaU  arm}^  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  belong- 
ing to  the  League  posted  in  a  wood  near  Zurich.  As 
the  ground  was  unfavourable  for  a  cavalry  attack, 
the  feudal  army  dismounted,  and,  numbering  some 
six  thousand  men,  advanced  in  close  array  readv 
to  receive  the  mountaineers  upon  the  points  of 
their  long  lances.  Their  numbers  were  so  superior 
that  they  began  to  surround  the  brave  Swiss,  whose 
weapons  were  unequal  to  the  combat.     "  They  beat 
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against  that  iron  wall,  bristling  with  spear  points, 
with  as  little  effect  as  the  waves  may  dash  against 
a  rock-bound  coast."  It  was  then  that  the  man 
who  is  the  great  national  hero  of  the  Swiss  per- 
formed a  deed  of  undj-ing  fame.  Arnold  of  Win- 
kelried  saw  clearly  that  unless  one  man  sacrificed 
his  life  all  were  doomed  ;  so,  crj'ing,  "  I  will  cut  a 
road  for  you  ;  take  care  of  my  wife  and  children  !  " 
he  darted  forward  and  gathered  to  his  undaunted 
heart  as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp.  Into  the 
breach  thus  created  his  countrymen  now  leaped 
rapidl}^  and,  coming  to  close  quarters  with  a  foe 
\^'hose  weapons  were  then  useless,  easily  vanquished 
them,  and  once  again  Austria  was  humbled.  The 
Duke  was  found  dead  upon  the  battlefield. 

Other  tyrants  endeavoured  to  crush  the  Swiss,  but 
in  vain.  The  League  grew  and  prospered.  Once  again 
it  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Naefels.  It 
overcame  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  1476, 
and  as  it  proved  successful  so  did  it  grow  greater. 
The  Swiss  at  first  did  not  so  much  desire  separation 
from  the  Empire  as  to  be  free  from  the  wearjang 
oppression  of  feudal  lords  ;  but  their  success  carried 
them  far  along  the  path  towards  nationality  ;  and  at 
last  in  1648  they  actually  were  made  a  nation  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia — that  peace  which  (as  we 
shall  see)  closed  the  desperate  and  horrible  strife 
known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  \\'ar. 

How  THE  Swiss  DEFEATED  CHARLES  THE  BOLD  AT 

Gransox  (1476) 
{from  Philip  de  Commines'  Memoirs) 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  a  fine  train  of  artillery 
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and  he  lived  in  great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  the 
camp,  to  show  his  grandeur  and  riches  to  the  Itahan  and 
German  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  him  ;  and  he 
had  all  his  valuable  jewels,  plate,  and  rich  furniture  with 
him  ;  besides  he  had  great  designs  upon  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  considerable  party  of 
sympathisers. 

"  It  was  not  many  days  after  the  Duke's  investing 
Granson  before  the  garrison,  being  terrified  with  his  con- 
tinual battering  it  with  cannon,  surrendered  at  discretion 
and  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Swiss  were  assembled, 
but  they  were  not  very  numerous,  as  several  of  them 
have  told  me  (for  that  country  produced  not  so  many 
soldiers  as  was  imagined,  and  still  fewer  than  at  present, 
because  of  late  many  of  them  have  left  their  husbandry 
and  followed  the  wars). 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  resolved  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  his  great  disadvantage  ;  for 
he  was  already  posted  in  a  place  much  more  proper  for 
an  engagement,  being  fortified  on  one  side  with  his 
artillery  and  on  the  other  by  a  lake,  so  that  to  all  appear- 
ance there  was  no  fear  of  his  being  injured  b}^  the  enemy. 
He  had  detached  a  hundred  of  his  archers  to  secure  a 
certain  pass  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountains  and  was 
advanced  forward  himself,  when  the  Swiss  attacked  him 
while  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  was  still  in  the  plain. 

The  foremost  troops  designed  to  fall  back  ;  but  the 
infantry  that  were  behind,  supposing  they  were  running 
away,  retreated  toward  their  camp,  and  some  of  them 
behaved  themselves  handsomely  enough  ;  but  in  the 
end,  when  they  arrived  in  their  camp,  they  wanted 
courage  to  make  a  stand  and  defend  themselves,  and 
they  all  fled,  and  the  Swiss  possessed  themselves  of  their 
camp,  in  which  were  all  their  artillery  and  a  vast  number 
of  tents  and  pavilions,  besides  a  gi^eat  deal  of  valuable 
plunder,  for  they  saved  nothing  but  their  lives. 

The  Duke  lost  all  his  finest  rings,  but  of  men,  not 
above  seven  men-at-arms  ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  Duke 
with   them.     It   may   more   properly   be   said   of   him, 
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"  that  he  lost  his  honour  and  his  wealth  in  one  day," 
than  it  was  of  King  John  of  France,  who,  after  a  brave 
defence,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
This  was  the  first  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  whole  life,  for  in  the  rest  of  his 
enterprises  he  always  acquired  either  honour  or  advan- 
tage. But  what  a  mighty  loss  did  he  sustain  that  day 
by  his  perverseness  and  scorn  of  good  advice  !  How 
greatly  did  his  family  suffer  !  In  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition it  is  at  present,  and  how  like  to  continue  so  !  How 
many  great  princes  and  states  became  his  enemies,  and 
openly  declared  against  him,  who  but  the  day  before  the 
battle  were  his  friends,  or  who  at  least  pretended  to  be  so  ! 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  war  ?  A  miserable 
cartload  of  sheepskins  that  the  Count  of  Romont  had 
taken  from  a  Swiss  in  his  passage  through  his  estates. 
If  God  Almighty  had  not  forsaken  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, it  is  scarce  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
exposed  himself  to  such  great  dangers  upon  so  small  and 
trivial  an  occasion  ;  especially  considering  the  offers  the 
Swiss  had  made  him,  and  that  his  conquest  of  such 
enemies  would  yield  him  neither  profit  nor  honour  ; 
for  at  that  time  the  Swiss  were  not  in  such  esteem  as  now, 
and  no  people  in  the  world  could  be  poorer.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  one  of  their  first  ambassadors  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  told  me  that  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
to  dissuade  the  Duke  from  attacking  them  was  that 
there  was  nothmg  for  him  to  gain  from  them  ;  for  their 
country  was  barren  and  poor,  and  he  believed  that,  if 
all  his  countrymen  were  taken  prisoners,  all  the  money 
they  could  raise  for  their  ransom  would  not  buy  spurs 
and"  bridles  for  the  Duke's  army. 

1.  What  reasons  first  prompted  the  Swiss  to  fight  for 
liberty  ? 

2.  Outline  briefly  the  progress  of  their  struggle. 

3.  Employ  the  facts  given  in  the  chapter  and  the  account 
of  the  defeat  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  to  show  how  circum- 
stances favoured  the  Swiss  in  their  struggles  against 
aggressive  neighbours. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    STRUGGLE    OF   PROTESTANTISM 

The  rise  and  spread  of  Lutheranism  brought  a  new 
era  in  European  politics,  and  we  are  now  going 
to  examine  some  of  the  principal  movements 
which  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  century  while 
Protestants  were  struggling  for  their  liberty. 

The  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe  when 
Luther  made  his  daring  protest  was  the  ^''oung 
Emperor,  Charles  v.  On  his  father's  side  he  had 
inherited  a  claim  to  the  position  of  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  his  election  to  the 
Empire  confirmed  his  inheritance.  As  the  son  of 
Joanna  of  Spain  he  became  King  of  that  country 
in  1516,  and  as  King  of  Spain  he  was  also  over- 
lord of  the  busy  Netherlands,  and  recipient  of  the 
wealth  which  poured  into  Spain  from  the  newly 
discovered  America.  Besides  this  he  was  ruler  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Naples,  the  southern  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  county  of  Burgundy.  It  was  Charles  v, 
who  presided  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  whither  Luther 
was  summoned.  This  assembly  condemned  him  and 
placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Charles 
could  not  understand  the  differences  between  the 
old  and  new  Faiths,  and  although  he  made  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  two  parties  his  sympathy  was  too 
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one-sided  to  allow  him  to  see  clearly  why  the 
Lutherans  were  attacking  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
wide  influence  roused  fear  and  jealousy  everywhere 
in  Europe,  and  his  reign  was  a  long  struggle  against 
resolute  foes.  We  see  him  at  war  with  the  Turks 
in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  with  Francis  i.,  King 
of  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  with  the  Pope,  whose 
champion  he  was,  and  he  had  to  struggle  against 
the  League  of  Protestants  in  the  Empire.  For 
while  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  at  war  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  discontent  in  Germany 
to  take  shape  and  form,  and  to  those  who  were 
protesting  against  the  Papal  claims  were  joined 
others  who  strove  for  national  freedom — all  those 
subordinate  states  which  hated  the  inefficient 
rule,  which,  while  it  demanded  tribute,  failed  to 
organise  and  strengthen  the  forces  and  opportunities 
of  central  Europe.  These  malcontents  at  last  united 
to  form  the  Schmalkaldic  League  which  made  war 
against  the  coercion  of  the  Emperor.  Charles 
defeated  the  League  at  Miihlberg,  and  his  desire 
was  to  settle  all  religious  troubles  in  the  great 
Council  of  Trent ;  but,  although  he  seemed  to  have 
crushed  the  Protestant  forces,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  suddenly  turned  against  the 
Emperor,  who,  overcome  by  surprise,  was  almost 
made  a  prisoner  at  Augsburg.  Worn  out  with  the 
trouble  of  government  and  bodily  disease,  Charles 
abdicated  very  soon  after  this  defeat,  but  we  must 
not  suppose  that  Protestantism  had  won  an  easy 
victory  in  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  see 
that  the  conflict  was  long,  stubborn,  and  bloody, 
and  not   until   after  the   Thirty  Years'  War   was 
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it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. 

If  we  turn  to  France  we  can  trace  this  same  blend 
of  political  and  religious  malcontents.  The  followers 
of  Calvin  were  called  Huguenots  by  French  Catholics, 
and  under  Francis  i.  they  were  terribly  persecuted. 
His  son,  Henry  11.,  married  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and 
in  this  subtle  woman  the  Huguenots  met  with  a 
dangerous  foe.  Her  husband  died  in  1559,  and  as 
Catherine's  three  sons,  who  reigned  in  succession, 
were  all  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  the  consequence 
was  that  she  played  a  prominent  part  in  French 
politics  at  a  time  when  the  Government  of  France 
was  very  weak.  The  States-General  met  in  1560, 
and  the  French  nobility  demanded  three  things, 
namely,  religious  toleration,  regular  meetings  of  the 
States-General,  and  confiscation  of  Church  property. 
The  Government  would  not  make  these  concessions, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  civil  war  broke  out  which  lasted 
with  few  breaks  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  this  war  we  find  the  family  of  Guise  leading 
the  Catholic  forces  ;  the  Huguenots  were  led  by 
one  Coligny,  a  French  noble,  and  by  the  Bourbons, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  French  royal  family,  one 
of  whom  was  King  of  Navarre  ;  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  represented  by  Catherine  and 
her  sons.  The  struggle  was  very  complicated,  for 
while  Catherine  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  this  plan  failed,  and  for 
years  France  was  a  scene  of  desolation,  burning,  and 
pillaging.  At  last  in  1570  it  seemed  as  though  peace 
were  at  hand.  An  arrangement  was  made  b}^  which 
young  Henry  of  Navarre  was  to  marr}'  Marguerite  of 
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Valois,  sister  of  Charles  ix.  and  daughter  of 
Catherine.  The  mahgnant  cruelty  of  the  Guises 
was  responsible  for  the  awful  deed  which  attended 
this  marriage.  They  won  over  Catherine  and  the 
young  King,  employed  an  assassin  to  get  rid  of 
Coligny,  while  at  a  given  signal  the  Catholics  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  Protestants  who  had  come 
to  Paris  in  large  numbers  although  they  knew  the 
wedding  favours  would  be  crimson. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was 
welcome  to  the  Pope,  and  to  Philip  of  Spain  ;  but 
it  was  a  bond  of  union  to  all  Protestant  Europe, 
and  caused  the  Huguenots  of  France  to  make  greater 
and  more  desperate  efforts.  The  massacre  proved 
to  be  "  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  blunder."  In  the 
person  of  Henry  of  Navarre  the  French  Protestants 
found  an  efficient  and  diplomatic  leader,  who,  while 
he  was  actuated  by  principle,  was  not  above  adopt- 
ing a  cunning  vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  foes  in 
its  resourcefulness.  When  Henry  of  Guise,  the  leader 
of  the  Catholics,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  the 
King  of  France,  when  that  King,  Henry  iii.,  was 
himself  murdered  by  the  Catholics,  the  third  Henry, 
the  hope  of  the  Protestants,  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  win  the  king- 
ship of  France.  He  thought  Paris  was  "  well  worth 
a  mass  ' '  ;  but  when  the  gates  of  that  city  opened  to 
the  new  King  he  came  as  a  friend  of  all  parties,  and 
his  Edict  of  Nantes  gave  libert}^  to  the  Huguenots. 
Although  Henry's  main  principle  was  ambition,  yet 
he  stood  forth  as  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe, 
and  has  left  a  memor}'  dear  to  all  Frenchmen. 

In  another  part  of  Europe  there  occurred  a  more 
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desperate  struggle  for  religious  freedom.  The 
world  will  never  forget  the  events  of  histor\'  which 
at  this  time  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  v.,  overlord  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  this 
country,  harassed  his  subjects  for  money  to  carr}*  on 
his  wars.  He  took  away  their  liberties  and  intro- 
duced the  Inquisition,  — that  well-kno\\TL  court  estab- 
lished by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  find  out  heretics. 
Charles  could  not  subdue  the  Protestants  in 
Germany  ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  the  Inquisition 
should  do  its  work  well  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
he  allowed  the  torture  of  thumbscrew  and  rack, 
of  stake  and  scaffold  to  go  on  unrestrained.  After 
him,  Philip  11.,  his  son,  carried  out  the  same  policy 
to  a  more  terrible  degree,  and  the  soil  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  red  \\ith  the  victims  of  these  two  resolute 
sovereigns  of  Spain.  But  persecution  is  not  only 
cruel ;  it  is  also  unwise.  It  has  the  effect  of  adding 
the  incentive  of  despair  to  those  who  are  persecuted, 
and  it  arouses  in  the  hearts  of  others  sympathy  \\-ith 
their  suffering.  These  two  agencies  told  mightily 
in  this  sad  conflict,  for  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  Netherlanders  was  much  strengthened  by  those 
countries  who  hated  and  dreaded  the  great  power 
of  Spain.  Both  England  and  France  came  for- 
ward as  the  friends  of  the  Dutch  Protestants,  and 
although  neither  country^  lent  ver}'  material  assist- 
ance, yet  their  support  gave  encouragement  to  the 
poor,  do\\Titrodden  subjects  of  Spain. 

The  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  veterans  failed  to  tame  those 
"  men  of  butter  "  as  he  contemptuously  called  them. 
His   Council  of   Blood  turned  the  country'  into  a 
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charnel-house,  while  the  death-bell  tolled  hourly 
in  every  village,  and  the  blood  of  victims  dripped 
from  many  a  scaffold ;  but  Alva  failed  in  his  work, 
and  his  ruthlessness  raised  up  a  hero  capable  of 
resisting  the  whole  force  of  Spain.  William  of 
Orange  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  and  led  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  trained  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  Dutch,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
repel  the  Spaniards,  summoned  the  ocean  to  their 
aid,  and,  cutting  the  dykes,  let  the  sea  make  war  on 
their  foes.  "  As  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  left 
in  the  country,"  said  William  the  Silent,  "  we  will 
fight  for  our  liberty."  Alva  gave  up  the  conflict, 
tired  and  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  methods. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  succeeded  him.  William 
formed  the  Union  of  Utrecht  by  which  the  seven 
northern  Protestant  States  formed  a  common 
government  to  oppose  their  foes.  The  Dutch 
betook  themselves  to  the  sea,  and  as  "  water- 
beggars  "  attacked  the  stately  Spanish  galleons  as 
they  came  home  burdened  with  treasure.  A  national 
spirit  arose,  which,  when  the  noble  leader  was 
assassinated  and  lay  silent  in  death,  carried  the 
people  on  to  victory.  The  Netherlanders  won  the 
right  to  worship  as  they  chose  ;  and,  while  a  new 
state  w^  founded  in  Europe,  the  pride  of  Spain  was 
completely  humiliated. 

Venetian  Ambassador  in   Spain  to  the  Doge  and 
Senate  {loth  July  1559) 

The  stir  about  religion  has  again  revived  at  Antwerp, 
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for  one  day  lately  upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  went 
forth  from  that  city  into  the  woods  to  hear  the  preaching 
of  their  deceivers.  As  almost  every  week  some  one  is 
burnt  in  the  towns  of  these  Provinces,  it  is  surprising 
that  this  fire  cannot  be  quenched  and  that  it  should 
break  out  again  more  and  more  daily. 

Venetian  Ambassador  in  Spain  to  the   Doge  and 

Senate  {March  1561) 

...  In  this  city  last  Sunday  an  "  auto  "  of  the 
Inquisition  was  performed  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
Four  individuals  were  burnt  as  Lutherans,  viz.  two 
Spaniards,  one  Fleming,  and  one  Italian,  and  eighteen 
more  sentenced  to  other  penalties,  including  a  noble 
German  baron,  a  youth,  page  to  the  king,  for  having 
spoken  licentiously  about  the  affairs  of  the  faith. 

In  Seville  the  Inquisition  has  arrested  Friar  Domenego 
de  Valtenas  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic — a  man  of 
about  eighty  years  and  of  greater  authority  and  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  than  any  one  else  in  Spain.  .  .  .  He 
has  been  convicted  of  opinions  contrary  to  those  held 
by  the  Church. 

Report  of  Venetian  Ambassador  in  France  (1561) 

Unless  it  otherwise  please  the  Almighty,  religious 
affairs  will  soon  be  in  an  evil  case  in  France,  because 
there  is  not  one  single  province  uncontaminated. 
Indeed,  in  some  provinces  .  .  .  comprising  three-fourths 
of  the  nation,  congregations  and  meetings  are  held, 
and  in  these  assemblies  they  read  and  preach  according 
to  the  rites  and  uses  of  Geneva  without  any  respect 
either  for  the  ministers  of  the  King  or  the  command- 
ments of  the  King  himself.  This  contagion  has  pene- 
trated so  deeply  that  it  affects  every  class  of  persons, 
and,  what  appears  more  strange,  even  the  ecclesiastical 
body  itself.  ...  It  has  now  been  determined  not  to 
proceed  against  any  disaffected  persons  unless  they 
venture  to  preach,  persuade,  and  to  take  part  publicly 
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in  congregations  or  assemblies,  and  other  such  persons 
are  allowed  to  live  and  some  have  been  set  at  liberty.  .  .  . 
Your  Serenit}'  will  hardly  believe  the  influence  and  the 
great  power  which  the  principal  minister  of  Geneva, 
by  name  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  and  a  native  of  Picardy, 
possesses  in  this  kingdom. 

Venetian  Ambassador  in  France  to  the  Signory 
{2nd  May  1566) 

From  Marshal  Bourdillon  I  hear  that  in  Flanders 
the  difficulties  about  religion  continue  and  are  caused 
by  the  Inquisition  which  the  Catholic  King  has  intro- 
duced there  .  .  .  and  that  there  is  a  very  great  danger 
that  if  the  Inquisition  be  not  removed  some  serious  dis- 
order may  ensue,  for  the  insurgents  are  many  in  number 
and  are  favoured  by  important  personages,  and  that 
they  have  already  commenced  giving  signs  of  their 
temerity  by  breaking  images  in  Holland.  .  .  .  But  even 
were  the  aforesaid  Inquisition  withdrawn  it  cannot  be 
hoped  to  quench  this  great  fire,  besides,  were  the  King 
Catholic,  to  suppress  it  he  would  lose  his  repute  and 
authority,  as  he  would  thus  submit  to  laws  dictated 
b}"  his  subjects. 

1.  Employ  the  extracts  to  show  how  widely  spread  was 
the  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  mid- 
sixteenth  century. 

2.  Was  the  movement  known  as  the  Reformation  entirely 
a  religious  one  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer  one  way 
or  the  other. 

3.  To  what  extent  was  persecution  employed  to  suppress 
Protestantism,  and  was  this  attempt  wise  or  beneficent  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE   TURKS    IX    EUROPE 


The  Turks  are  first  heard  of  in  history  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century-,  and  from  that  time 
on\\ard  they  play  an  important  role  in  their  part 
of  the  world.  They  absorbed  the  dominions  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians  and  in  this  way  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire.  We  cannot  stop  to  examine 
their  earlier  histor\^  but  pass  on  to  notice  that  in 
the  thirteenth  century  an  accident  made  it  possible 
for  an  Empire  to  be  established — an  Empire  which 
has  witnessed  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  through 
thirty-five  princes  down  to  the  present  time.  Erto- 
ghrul,  a  member  of  the  Oghuz  famih^  of  Turks,  was 
making  his  way  with  some  four  hundred  horsemen 
when  near  Angora  he  came  upon  a  battle  which  was 
taking  place  between  a  Mongol  army  and  the  Seljuk 
Sultan  of  Iconium.  Without  caring  much  on  which 
side  he  fought,  and  simply  for  the  love  of  fighting,  he 
plunged  into  the  hard-fought  fight  and  turned  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  Seljuks.  His  reward  was  the  gift 
of  lands  near  Brusa  and  Nicaea  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Black  Sea.  Once  again  Ertoghrul  served 
his  Sultan,  and  the  Mongols  and  their  allies  the  Greeks 
were  driven  to  the  coast,  and  once  again  a  reward  was 
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bestowed.     It  was  to  guard  the  barrier  between  the 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  district  of  Sultanoni. 

Time  passed  on,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
fifty  years  we  find  the  Ottoman  Turks  ready  to 
extend  their  sway.  The  Seljuk  dynasty  died 
out  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
century  which  was  fraught  with  such  importance 
in  our  European  history,  and  the  ten  States 
over  which  the  Sultans  had  exercised  dominion 
were  left  without  a  supreme  sovereign.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  enterprise  and  inborn  power  of  dominion 
assert  themselves.  The  race  is  to  the  strongest,  and 
Othman,  the  son  of  Ertoghrul,  used  his  powers  to 
such  a  degree  that  at  last  his  province  controlled 
the  other  States.  At  the  same  time  he  was  steadily 
employed  in  attacking  the  Grecian  towns  near  at 
hand  till  finally  he  forced  the  Greeks,  by  his  victory 
over  the  Byzantine  army  at  Baphoeum,  to  take 
refuge  in  Nicaea.  Steadily  and  surely  he  drew 
nearer  the  sea,  surrounded  Nicaea,  the  second  city 
of  the  Empire,  and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  during 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  along  the  Bosphorus 
and  Black  Sea,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
from  his  son  Orkhan  that  Nicaea  had  surrendered 
and  the  Ottoman  flag  was  flying  over  the  city. 

This  was  in  1326,  and  shortly  afterwards  Othman 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  Turks  look 
back  to  him,  and  not  to  Ertoghrul,  as  their  first  Sultan, 
for  it  was  he  who  first  dreamed  of  empire,  dominated 
Asia  Minor,  and  saw  the  path  which  led  to  Con- 
stantinople. His  son  Orkhan  ruled  over  warlike 
peoples  and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his  inheritance, 
supported  and  paid  for  "  the  first  standing  army  of 
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modern  times."  As  the  Ottomans  were  now  a  mixed 
race  he  kept  a  corps  of  infantry  to  regulate  his  army, 
and  in  order  to  keep  these  subdued  he  estabhshed 
the  famous  corps  of  the  Janissaries — -a  body  formed 
from  the  pick  of  the  Christian  boys  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  Eastern  power.  Each  year  for 
several  centuries  a  thousand  Christian  children 
were  thus  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  These  youths  were  taken  at  an  early  age, 
and  after  a  rigid  method  of  discipline,  which  recalls 
the  training  of  the  youth  of  Sparta,  they  were  let 
loose  to  follow  unrestrainedly  the  call  of  their 
passions  and  become  the  fiercest  and  most  remorse- 
less soldiery  the  world  has  known.  Such  an  army 
skilfully  led  would  penetrate  anywhere  ;  but  right 
before  its  eyes  lay  a  rich  reward  for  its  efforts.  The 
glories  of  Constantinople  were  open  to  the  daily  gaze 
of  the  Sultan  Orkhan,  and  accordingly  he  directed 
his  ambition  across  the  Bosphorus.  Constantinople 
was  at  the  very  outpost  of  Europe — the  only  obstacle 
to  the  overleaping  desire  of  the  Turks.  If  Europe 
had  been  at  peace  with  itself,  free  from  internal  strife, 
and  had  realised  the  nature  of  the  menace,  the 
Empire  would  not  have  been  left  to  stand  alone 
the  whole  brunt  of  this  desperate  onslaught.  But 
the  times  were  against  a  definite  policy  of  united 
action  and  the  danger  was  not  fully  realised.  The 
Crusade  of  1394  called  upon  all  Christian  courts  for 
volunteers  to  set  free  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Moslems  ;  and  France  and  other  European  powers 
responded  to  the  call.  The  end  of  a  murderous  en- 
counter saw  the  Emperor  Sigismund  dragged  off  by 
a  faithful  friend  and  sent  away  to  the  Venetian 
VOL.  I. — 9 
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fleet,  and  the  Bayezid,  the  Sultan,  captured  10,000 
wretched  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  twenty-four  knights  held  for  ransom,  were  de- 
stined for  slaughter  the  next  day.  "  Company  after 
company,  the  stout  knights  and  squires  of  France, 
the  soldiers  of  Germam^  of  Bavaria,  of  Styria,  of 
Hungary',  were  led  before  the  Sultan,  and  there,  in 
the  sight  of  the  Count  of  Nevers  and  his  twenty- 
four  companions,  were  pitilessly  butchered.  .  .  , 
From  daybreak  till  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Sultan 
sat  watching  the  agonies  of  his  enemies,  till  at  last 
his  own  officers,  moved  perhaps  by  pity  and  disgust, 
or  else  by  regret  at  the  ^oss  o  so  man}'  marketable 
slaves,  begged  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  butchery." 
This  battle  of  Nicopolis  established  the  Sultan 
Bayezid  in  his  pride,  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Constantinople.  The  Greek  Emperor  searched 
in  ^*ain  for  help  ;  he  was  already  the  humble  creature 
of  the  Sultan,  and  a  quarter  was  set  apart  in  the 
city  for  the  Sultan's  subjects,  who  had  their  own 
mosque,  college,  and  judges.  But  pride  comes  before 
a  fall,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  siege  came  the  news 
that  Timur,  the  Tartar,  had  met  the  Turks  in  battle 
and  slain  Prince  Ertoghrul,  the  son  of  Bayezid. 
Away  hurried  the  Sultan,  and  Nicopolis  was  avenged 
by  Tartar  hands  on  the  very  fields  of  Angora  where 
the  Seljuk  Turks  saw  the  origin  of  their  greatness. 
After  Bayezid's  forced  march  it  was  with  the  Turks 
as  it  was  with  the  soldiers  of  Harold  at  Senlac — they 
fell  before  the  fierce  valour  of  their  foes,  and  Bayezid, 
made  a  prisoner  and  manacled,  was  carried  behind 
his  conqueror.  The  Ottomans  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  rapid  and  ignominious  end. 
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"  The  most  astonishing  characteristic  of  the  rule 
of  the  Turks  is  its  vitaUty."  Although  they  were 
defeated  they  were  still  a  race  possessing  great 
abilities,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks  was  as  effete 
as  ever.  A  ruler  named  Mohammed,  Bayezid's 
son.  "  persevering  as  a  camel,"  rose  to  lead  the  dis- 
comfited Turks  once  more  to  greatness.  Having 
restored  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  reigned  at  Adrian- 
ople,  and  after  a  reign  of  eight  3^ears,  in  spite  of 
several  defeats,  left  his  subjects  ready  for  the 
realisation  of  their  old  ambition.  In  1453,  under  the 
Sultan  Mohammed  11.,  this  ambition  was  fulfilled. 
Constantinople  struggled  in  vain.  From  the  huge 
fortress  of  Rumelia  Hisar,  built  by  a  thousand 
masons  and  a  thousand  labourers  and  with  walls 
thirty  feet  thick,  stone  balls  weighing  as  much  as 
six  hundredweight  were  flung  at  the  city.  The 
ordnance  in  the  city  w^as  never  equal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  it.  The  Turks  crept  ever  nearer  to 
the  walls,  and  a  fleet  carried  on  rollers  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bosphorus  along  a  level  way  over 
a  hilltop  into  the  higher  part  of  the  harbour. 
Directly  this  was  accomplished  a  floating  batter\' 
was  built,  and  this  silenced  the  fire  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days  the  fate  of  Constant- 
inople was  determined.  At  daybreak  on  the  29th 
May  1453  there  was  a  combined  assault  by  land  and 
sea,  and  with  overpowering  numbers  the  Ottomans 
poured  into  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  in 
the  city's  wall.  Violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter 
held  unchecked  sway.  The  scene  which  followed 
was  terrible  in  the  extreme,  when  the  capital  of 
the  Empire   passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
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The  order  was  given  to  plunder  and  to  spoil,  and 
the  Turkish  soldiers  obeyed  the  order  with  delight. 

From  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart 

How  the  siege  before  Nicopoly  was  raised  by  Amiirath- 
baqnin,  and  how  the  Frenchmen  were  discomfited,  and  how 
the  Hungarians  fled. 

Thus  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  three 
hundred  fourscore  and  sixteen  the  Monday  before  the 
feast  of  Saint  Michael  about  ten  of  the  clock  as  the  King 
of  Hungary  sat  at  dinner  at  the  siege  of  Nicopoly, 
tidings  came  to  the  host  how  the  Turks  were  coming, 
and  the  scouts  that  came  in  showed  how  they  had  seen 
the  Turks  ;  but  their  report  was  not  true  ;  for  they  had 
not  ridden  so  forward  that  they  had  aviewed  the  two 
wings  nor  the  battle  behind,  they  had  seen  no  more  but 
the  foreriders  and  vaward,  for  as  soon  as  they  had  seen 
them  they  returned.  .  .  .  Then  every  man  drew  into  the 
field,  banners  and  standards  displayed,  every  man  to  his 
own  banner  ;  then  the  banner  of  our  Lady  was  displayed. 

And  the  Frenchmen  were  the  first  that  drew  into  the 
field  freshly  apparelled  making  small  account  of  the 
Turks.  .  .  . 

Lo,  behold  the  great  folly  and  outrage,  for  if  they  had 
tarried  for  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  were  three  score 
thousand  men,  they  had  been  likely  to  have  done  a  great 
act ;  and  by  them  and  by  their  pride  all  was  lost,  and 
they  received  such  damage  that  sith  the  battle  of  Ron- 
cesvaulx,  whereas  the  twelve  peers  of  France  were 
slain,  Christendom  received  not  so  great  a  damage. 
Howbeit,  or  they  were  discomfited,  a  great  number  of 
Turks  were  slain  ;  for  the  Frenchmen  discomfited  the 
first  battle  of  the  Turks  and  had  them  in  chase  till  they 
came  into  a  valley  where  Amurath-baquin  was  with  his 
whole  puissance.  Then  the  Frenchmen  would  have 
returned  to  their  host,  but  they  could  not  for  they  were 
closed  in  on  all  parts.  There  was  a  sore  battle  ;  the 
Frenchmen  endured  long.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Hungary 
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was  sore  displeased  when  he  saw  how  he  had  lost  the 
journey  by  disordering  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  saw  no 
remedy  but  to  fly  or  else  be  taken  or  slain.  Great 
murder  there  was,  for  in  fl>'ing  they  were  chased  and  so 
slain.  They  of  Hungary  fled  without  order,  and  the 
Turks  chased  them  :  howbeit,  God  aided  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  the  great  master  of  the  Rhodes,  for  they 
came  to  the  river  of  Dunoe  and  found  there  a  little  barge 
pertaining  to  the  Rhodes.  They  entered  into  it  but  with 
seven  persons  and  so  went  off  the  shore. 

King  Basach  had  commanded  to  inquire  which  were 
the  greatest  Christian  men,  and  that  they  should  be  set 
aside  to  the  intent  to  save  their  lives.  So  they  were 
tried  out  and  set  apart,  first  the  lord  John  of  Burg03Tie, 
earl  of  Xevers,  who  was  chief  above  all  other,  and  then 
sir  Philip  of  Artois,  earl  of  Eu,  the  earl  of  Marche,  the  lord 
Coucy,  Sir  Henry  of  Bar,  Sir  Guy  of  Tremouille,  and 
other  to  the  number  of  eight  persons. 

Then  Amurath-baquin  said  how  their  lives  should  be 
saved,  and  all  other  prisoners  to  be  slain  and  hewen  all 
to  pieces  in  example  to  the  others.  Then  the  king 
showed  himself  before  all  the  people  that  were  there 
assembled,  to  whom  they  all  made  low  reverence  :  they 
made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  through,  every  man  with 
his  sword  naked  in  his  hand,  and  so  came  thither,  where 
the  said  lords  of  France  stood  together.  Then  the  king 
would  see  the  correction  of  the  other  which  thing  the 
Saracens  were  desirous  to  do.  Then  they  were  all 
brought  before  Amurath-baquin  naked  in  their  shirts, 
and  he  beheld  them  a  little  and  then  turned  from  them- 
ward  and  made  a  sign  that  they  should  all  be  slain,  and 
so  they  were  brought  through  the  Saracens,  that  had 
ready  naked  swords  in  their  hands,  and  so  slain  and 
hewen  all  to  pieces  without  mercy.  This  cruel  justice 
did  Amurath-baquin  that  day,  by  the  which  more  than 
three  hundred  gentlemen  of  divers  nations  were  tor- 
mented and  slain  for  the  love  of  God,  on  whose  souls 
Jesu  have  mercy. 
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1.  In  Shakespeare' s  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  the  following 
lines  occur  : — 

"From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars 
Never  trained  to  offices  of  tender  courtesy." 

Show  how  the  passages  given  above  illustrate  this  Shake- 
spearean quotation. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  Jean  Froissart,  the  com- 
piler of  these  chronicles. 

3.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  map  and  on  it  show  the 
Ttirkish  power  in  Europe  (a)  at  its  greatest,  (b)  at  its 
smallest  limits. 

4.  What  were  the  general  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  ? 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    AGE    OF    DISCOVERY 

History  abounds  with  stories  and  legends  of  men 
who,  stirred  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  have  left  their 
homes  and  friends  and  set  out  to  see  fresh  scenes  and 
find  new  lands.  The  Greeks  tell  us  of  the  adventures 
of  Odysseus  ;  the  Romans  of  the  early  wanderings 
of  ^neas.  Ages  ago  restless  Phoenicians  found  their 
way  to  our  own  shores  ;  and  we  know  how  the  brave 
Norsemen  sailed  far  and  wide  in  their  quest  for 
adventure. 

There  is,  however,  no  period  of  history  which  can 
compare  with  the  late  ^liddle  Ages  for  the  romance 
of  discovery.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  an 
awakening,  which  made  itself  manifest  in  art,  science, 
and  religion,  is  seen  even  more  remarkably  in  the 
resolve  of  man  to  know  more  about  the  world  on 
which  he  lived,  and  consequently  the  ignorance  of  the 
past  3delded  to  the  keen  gaze  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
People  had  long  been  content  with  the  crude  trav- 
ellers' tales  which  passed  current  for  honest  accounts 
of  the  great  world  beyond  man's  ken.  One  writer 
who  purported  to  have  visited  the  East  tells  of 
strange  creatures  who  guarded  the  Hills  of  Gold,  of 
a  headless  people  of  a  cursed  nature.  He  speaks 
of  the  Devil  living  in  the  Perilous  Valley,  and  of 
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certain  wise  men  who  dwelt  beyond  and  had  know- 
ledge of  Paradise.  Then  he  somewhat  naively 
remarks  that  as  for  himself  he  had  not  actually 
visited  Paradise.  "  Of  Paradys  I  cannot  speak 
properly,  for  I  was  not  there.  It  is  far  beyond,  and 
forthinketh  me  !  that  also  I  was  not  worthy.  But 
as  I  have  heard  say  of  wise  men  beyond  I  shall  tell 
you  with  good  will."  Shakespeare  makes  Othello, 
in  speaking  of  his  adventures,  use  the  following 
words,  which  show  a  strange  blend  of  truth  and 
fiction  : — 

"  In  my  traveller's  history 
(Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak),  such  was  my  process  ; — 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

Even  wise  men  in  those  days  possessed  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  child  would  smile  at 
nowadays.  However,  these  days  of  ignorance  were 
speedily  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  shall  now  notice 
some  of  the  reasons  which  hastened  their  departure. 

The  centre  of  European  commerce  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  Italy,  with  her  numerous  busy 
cities  ;  and  the  great  factors  of  European  politics 
were  mainly  three  personages  —  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 
It  is  important  to  notice  this,  for  as  this  commercial 
centre  and  political  coterie  became  changed,  so  we 
are  aware  of  remarkable  activity  in  Western  Europe, 
as  when  the  accustomed  peace  of  a  colony  of  ants  is 
disturbed  by  the  overturning  of  their  old  conditions 
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of  life  and  shelter.  The  steady  pressure  of  the 
Turks  upon  the  Eastern  Empire  led  eventually  to 
the  downfall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  and  the  un- 
desired  presence  of  an  Eastern  people  in  Europe. 
But  long  before  that  date  Europeans  had  suffered 
from  their  incursions  and  ravages.  They  harassed 
the  old  caravan  routes  along  which  merchants  had 
been  wont  to  trade  with  the  East ;  and  the  peoples 
of  Europe  were  forced  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to 
reach  the  East  by  sea.  Venice,  the  ancient  pride  of 
Europe,  with  her  vast  fleet  of  merchant  ships  and 
warships,  had  for  some  time  been  declining  under  the 
severe  competition  of  other  Italian  cities,  but  as  the 
new  spirit  awoke  in  the  West  they  all  now  began  to 
fall  rapidly  from  their  old  proud  position. 

Portugal,  under  Don  Henry  the  Navigator,  led 
the  way  in  discovery.  Her  mariners  in  their  crazy 
craft  pushed  their  way  farther  and  farther  south 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  till,  at  last,  in  i486, 
Bartholomew  Diaz  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Diaz, 
however,  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  his 
voyage,  and  it  was  left  to  another  Portuguese,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  to  find  the  sea-route  to  India.  He  landed 
in  1497  at  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  his 
arrival  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  history 
as  well  as  of  commerce.  Portugal  now  entered  on  a 
period  of  prosperity,  but  she  held  first  place  for  a 
very  short  time.  Her  close  neighbour,  Spain,  for 
reasons  we  shall  see  later  on,  came  rapidly  to  the 
front,  and  crushed  poor  Portugal. 

Spanish  explorers  went  westward.  The  story  of 
Columbus  is  too  well  known  for  repetition  ;    but  in 
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his  four  famous  vo^-ages  he  explored  Cuba,  San 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  islands  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  the  northern  cocist  of  South 
America  west  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Honduras  and  central  America.  Spanish  ex- 
plorers went  on  to  discover  Yucatan,  Florida,  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Magellan  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  and 
reached  the  Philippines.  Then  Spain  entered  upon 
her  career  of  conquest.  Velasquez  overran  Cuba  ; 
Cortez  subdued  ]Mexico  ;  Pizarro  conquered  Peru. 
South  America  poured  her  tribute  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  lap  of  Spain,  and  it  is  certain  that  these 
discoveries  did  the  people  of  that  country  more 
harm  than  good. 

But  we  must  glance  briefly  at  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe  which  helped  to  reveal  the  globe 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  greater  and  wider  com- 
merce between  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  played  their  part  in  the  work.  Spain,  by 
reason  of  her  religious  bigotry  as  well  as  commercial 
jealousy,  drove  the  Dutch  ships  away  from  her 
ports,  and  when  she  did  this  she  helped  to  develop 
one  of  the  greatest  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  The 
Dutch  were  forced  to  go  farther  afield,  and  they 
made  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  They  followed 
East  in  the  steps  of  the  Portuguese,  and  showed  an 
activity  of  which  their  predecessors. were  incapable. 
Before  long  the  Netherlands  had  benefited  by  their 
exclusion  from  Catholic  Spain,  and  possessed  of  a 
fleet  and  maps,  \\dth  skilful  captains  and  pilots,  the 
Dutch  disclosed  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  East. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
France  showed  her  keenness  to  contribute  to  the  era 
of  discovery,  when  a  Frenchman,  Lancelot  Maloisel, 
sailed  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  But  France  had  her 
attention  occupied  by  the  devastating  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  appears  rather  late  in  the  great 
competition  for  discovery.  We  see  Frenchmen  going 
East  and  West.  Jacques  Cartier  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Frenchmen  tried  to  colonise 
Madagascar.  They  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
India,  traded  with  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  had 
special  terms  with  the  Turks. 

Though  last  in  the  field,  when  the  English  emerged 
from  the  dulness  of  mediaevalism  they  displayed  their 
native  energy  on  the  sea.  Wherever  men  of  other 
nations  had  sailed,  thither  went  the  English.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  English  ships  went 
everywhere  over  the  seas  that  wash  Western  Europe  ; 
by  the  end  of  that  centur}'  Englishmen  had  sailed 
East  and  West  all  over  the  world.  W^e  see  English 
discoverers  visiting  the  icy  regions  of  northern 
Europe,  leaving  their  ships  and  going  by  sledges  to 
Moscow.  We  see  the  English  sea-dogs  flinging 
themselves  against  Spanish  bigotry  and  pride  ;  and 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  England  stands  forth 
as  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  the  world.  Un- 
assisted, and  actuated  by  their  inborn  love  of  adven- 
ture, simple  English  fishermen  went  out  to  profit 
by  the  widening  chances  of  discovery  ;  and,  possibly 
to  their  own  great  surprise,  found  themselves  "  lords 
of  humankind."  But  the  story  of  English  discovery 
and  enterprise  belongs  more  closely  to  the  realm  of 
English  history.      Unfortunately  the  gold  tainted 
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all  those  who  fell  under  its  influence,  and 
the  evil  example  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores 
infected  our  English  sailors,  who  not  infrequently 
committed  acts  of  pure  piracy  under  the  English 
flag. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  see  the  Renaissance,  the 
awakening  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  stirring  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  was  no  longer  man's  only  duty 
"  to  turn  aside  and  tell  his  beads  and  pray."  In  this 
great  movement  came  three  great  inventions — gun- 
powder, the  compass,  and  the  printing  press.  These 
set  free  the  downtrodden  people.  The  middle 
classes  soon  emerged  and  took  full  advantage  of 
three  great  geographical  enterprises,  namely,  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  opening  of  a  sea-route  to 
India,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world.  Man 
had  emerged  from  the  mists  of  mediaevalism  and 
seen  the  beauty  of  his  inheritance. 

James  Cartier's  Second  Voyage  to  New  France 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1535,  upon  Whitsunday,  being 
the  sixteenth  of  May,  by  the  commandment  of  our 
captain,  James  Cartier,  and  with  a  common  accord,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Malo  we  each  one  confessed 
ourselves  and  received  the  Sacrament.  Then  all  entering 
into  the  choir  of  the  church,  we  presented  ourselves 
before  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
S.  Malo,  who  blessed  us  all,  being  in  his  bishop's  robes. 
The  Wednesday  following  there  arose  a  good  gale  of 
wind,  and  therefore  we  hoisted  sail  with  three  ships  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  Hermina,  being  in  burden  about 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  the  little 
Hermina,  of  threescore  tons,  and  the  Hermerillon,  of 
forty  tons  in  burden. 

So  we  sailed  with  a  good  and  prosperous  wind  until 
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the  twentieth  of  the  month,  at  which  time  the  weather 
turned  into  storms  and  tempests,  the  which,  with  con- 
trary winds  and  darkness,  endured  so  long,  that  our  ships 
being  without  any  rest,  suffered  as  much  as  any  ship  that 
ever  went  on  seas  ;  so  that  the  twenty- fifth  of  June,  by 
reason  of  that  foul  and  foggy  weather,  all  our  ships  lost 
sight  of  one  another  till  we  came  to  Newfoundland, 
where  we  had  appointed  to  meet.  After  we  had  lost 
one  another,  we  in  the  General's  ship  were  with  contrary 
winds  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  sea  until  the  seventh  of 
July,  upon  which  day  w"e  arrived  in  Newfoundland,  and 
came  to  the  isle  called  the  Island  of  Birds,  which  lieth 
from  the  mainland  fourteen  leagues.  This  island  is  so 
full  of  birds  that  all  our  ships  might  easily  have  been 
freighted  with  them  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  seem  that 
any  were  taken,  for  the  great  number  that  there  is. 
Upon  the  eighth  of  the  month  we  sailed  farther,  and  with 
a  prosperous  weather  came  to  the  port  called  the  Port 
of  Sands,  that  is,  the  bay  called  the  Bay  of  Castles,  w^here 
we  had  purposed  to  meet  and  stay  together  till  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we 
looked  for  our  fellows,  that  is  to  say,  the  other  two  ships, 
till  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  on  which  day  both 
came  together.  So  soon  as  our  fellows  were  come,  we 
set  our  ships  in  a  readiness,  taking  in  water,  wood,  and 
other  necessaries.  And  then  on  the  twenty-ninth,  early 
in  the  morning,  we  hoisted  sail  to  pass  on  farther  ;  and 
sailing  along  the  northern  coast  till  tw^o  hours  after  sun- 
set, we  crossed  along  two  islands,  which  do  stretch  farther 
forth  than  the  others,  which  we  called  S.  William's 
Islands.  The  next  day,  being  the  last  of  July,  we  went 
aU  along  the  coast  that  runneth  east  and  west,  till  we 
came  to  Cape  Thiennot,  which  cape  we  noted  in  our  former 
voyage,  and  therefore  we  sailed  on  all  that  night  till  it 
was  day,  and  then  the  wind  turned  against  us.  Where- 
fore we  went  to  seek  a  haven  wherein  we  might  harbour 
our  ships,  and  by  good  hap  found  one  fit  for  our  purpose, 
which  we  named  S.  Nicholas  Haven.  It  lieth  amidst 
four  islands  that  stretch  into  the  sea.  Upon  the  nearest 
we  for  a  token  set  up  a  wooden  cross.     All  this  coast  is 
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full  of  shoals  and  very  dangerous,  albeit  in  sight  many 
good  havens  seem  to  be  there,  yet  there  is  nought  else 
but  shelves  and  sands.  .  .  . 


The  Voyage  which  Samuel  Champlaix  of  Brouge 

MADE  UNTO  CaXADA  IX  THE  YeAR  1603 

The  twelfth  day  following  we  were  overtaken  with  a 
great  flow  of  wind,  which  lasted  two  days.  The  fifteenth 
of  the  said  month  we  descried  the  Isles  of  S.  Peter.  The 
seventeenth  day  following  we  met  with  a  bank  of  ice 
near  Cape  de  Ra\',  six  leagues  in  length,  which  caused 
us  to  strike  sail  all  the  night,  to  avoid  the  danger  we 
might  incur.  The  next  day  we  set  sail,  and  descried 
Cape  de  Ra}-,  and  the  Isles  of  S.  Paul,  and  Cape  de  S. 
La\vrence,  which  is  on  the  south  side.  And  from  the 
said  Cape  de  S.  LauTence  unto  Cape  de  Ray  is  eighteen 
leagues,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Canada. 

The  same  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
we  met  with  another  island  of  ice,  which  was  about  eight 
leagues  long.  The  twentieth  of  the  said  month  we 
descried  an  isle,  which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Assumption 
(Antriosti),  which  is  in  the  entrance  of  the  River  of 
Canada.  The  next  day  we  descried  Gaspe,  which  is 
very  high  land,  and  began  to  enter  into  the  said  River 
of  Canada,  rang:ing  the  south  coast  unto  the  river  of 
Mantanne.  sixty-five  leagues.  From  thence  we  sailed  as 
far  as  the  Pike,  twenty  leagues,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
also  ;  from  the  said  Pike  we  sailed  over  the  river  unto 
the  port  of  Tadousac,  which  is  fifteen  leagues.  All  these 
countries  are  very  high  and  barren,  yielding  no  com- 
modities. The  four-and-twentieth  of  the  said  month 
we  cast  anchor  before  Tadousac,  and  the  six-and- 
twentieth  we  entered  into  the  port,  which  is  made  like 
to  a  creek  in  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Saguenay, 
where  there  is  a  very  strange  current  and  tide,  for  the 
swiftness  and  depth  thereof,  where  sometimes  strong 
winds  do  blow,  because  of  the  cold  they  bring  with  them. 
The  port  of  Tadousac  is  little,  wherein  there  cannot  ride 
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above  ten  or  twelve  ships  ;  but  there  is  water  enough 
toward  the  east,  toward  the  opening  of  the  River  of 
Saguenay  along  by  a  little  hill,  which  is  almost  cut  off 
from  the  main  by  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  country  are 
very  high  mountains,  whereon  there  is  little  mould,  but 
rocks  and  sands  full  of  woods  of  pines,  cypresses,  fir 
trees,  birch,  and  some  other  sorts  of  trees  of  small  price. 
There  is  a  little  pool  near  unto  the  said  port,  enclosed 
with  mountains  covered  with  woods.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  port  there  are  two  points,  the  one  on  the  west 
side  running  a  league  into  the  sea,  which  is  called  S. 
Matthew's  Point  ;  and  the  other  on  the  south-east  side, 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  league,  which  is  called  the 
Point  of  All  the  Devils.  Both  the  points  are  dry  at 
low  water. 

The  eight-and-twentieth  of  the  said  month,  they  en- 
camped themselves  in  the  haven  of  Tadousac,  where  our 
ship  was.  At  the  break  of  day  their  said  great  Sagamo 
came  out  of  his  cabin,  going  round  about  all  the  other 
cabins,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  that  they  should 
dislodge  to  go  to  Tadousac,  where  their  good  friends  were. 
Immediately  every  man  in  a  trice  took  down  his  cabin 
and  the  said  great  captain  first  began  to  take  his  canoe, 
and  carried  it  to  the  sea,  where  he  embarked  his  wife  and 
children,  and  store  of  furs  ;  and  in  like  manner  did  well 
near  two  hundred  canoes,  which  go  strangely,  for  though 
our  shallop  w^as  well-manned,  yet  they  went  more  swift 
than  we.  There  are  but  two  that  row,  the  man  and  his 
wife.  These  canoes  are  some  eight  or  nine  paces  long, 
and  a  pace  or  a  pace  and  a  half  broad  in  the  midst,  and 
grow  sharper  and  sharper  toward  both  ends.  They 
are  very  subject  to  overturning  if  one  know  not  how  to 
guide  them.  They  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  birch  tree, 
strengthened  within  with  little  circles  of  wood  well  and 
handsomely  framed,  and  are  so  light  that  one  man  will 
carry  one  of  them  easih' ;  and  every  canoe  is  able  to 
carry  the  weight  of  a  pipe.  \\^hen  they  would  pass 
over  any  land  to  go  to  some  river  where  they  have 
business,  they  carry  them  with  them.     Their  cabins  are 
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low,  made  like  tents,  covered  with  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  they  leave  in  the  roof  about  a  foot  space  uncovered, 
whereby  the  light  cometh  in  ;  and  they  make  many 
fires  right  in  the  midst  of  their  cabin,  where  there  are 
sometimes  ten  households  together.  They  lie  upon  skins 
one  by  another,  and  their  dogs  with  them.  They  were 
about  a  thousand  persons,  men.  women,  and  children. 
The  place  of  the  Point  of  vSt.  Matthew,  where  they  were 
first  lodged,  is  very  pleasant.  They  were  at  the  bottom 
of  a  little  hill,  which  was  full  of  fir  and  cypress  trees. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  little  level  plot  which  discovereth 
far  off,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  plain  a 
league  long,  and  half  a  league  broad,  covered  with  trees. 
The  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  is  good  pasture  ;  all  the  rest 
is  nothing  but  mountains  of  very  bad  rocks.  The  sea 
beateth  round  about  the  said  hill,  which  is  dry  for  half 
a  league  at  low  water. 

1.  Can  you  suggest  any  reasons  for  the  somewhat  sudden 
activity  which  led  to  the  xvonderful  discoveries  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ? 

2.  Which  nations  oj  Europe  we/e  the  prime  movers  in 
this  activity  ?  Why  was  this  ?  Account  jor  their  successes 
and  failures. 

3.  Give  reasons  for  the  supreme  success  of  English 
voyagers  in  this  new  phase  of  European  life. 

4.  Describe  some  of  the  di^culties  with  which  the  early 
discoverers  had  to  contend  {see  extract  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
X.  in  this  part). 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE   GROWTH   OF   COMMERCE 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Dangers  by  land 
and  sea  had  to  be  considered  by  the  merchant  who 
wished  to  send  his  goods  to  some  distant  part  ; 
but  as  the  towns  grew  and  multiplied,  the  resolution 
and  ingenuit}'  of  man  rendered  it  possible  for  com- 
merce to  increase  steadily,  till  by  the  dawTi  of  the 
modern  period  every  country  in  Western  Europe 
had  felt  its  beneficent  influence.  When  we  think 
of  the  poorness  of  communication,  the  vast  forests, 
the  inferior  roads,  the  unbridged  rivers,  and  the 
innumerable  foes  lining  the  trade  routes,  it  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  almost  an  impossibility  for 
merchants  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  have  inter- 
course with  those  of  the  south.  Then,  again,  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  survival  of 
feudalism,  offered  a  difficulty  which  was  almost 
as  prohibitive  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
as  the  robbers  and  pirates,  noble  and  ignoble,  who 
lay  in  wait  for  the  trembling  merchant.  There  was 
an  elaborate  system  of  dues  and  tolls  which  made 
most  goods  when  they  arrived  safely  at  their  de- 
stination a  luxury  be\'ond  the  means  of  the  average 
man  ;     and,    furthermore,    it   was   the  practice  for 
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governments  in  those  da3"s  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
passage  through  their  countries.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  the  groups  of  towns  which  were  develop- 
ing in  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  East  and  West,  steadily 
increased  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  Let  us  see 
how  this  was  possible  in  the  face  of  such  great 
obstacles. 

As  those  towns  which  were  favoured  by  their 
situation  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  an  outlet  for 
their  surplus  commerce,  the}^  bethought  them- 
selves of  Leagues,  that  is,  the}'  banded  themselves 
together  to  form  associations  which  should  provide 
protection  against  lawless  foes.  It  was  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  governments  of  those  days.  They  were 
too  weak  to  help,  and  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  development  to  afford  am"  material  assistance. 
In  this  way  we  find  three  important  leagues  coming 
into  existence — the  League  of  the  Rhine  cities,  the 
Swabian  League,  and  the  Hansa.  The  Rhenish 
League  protected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
possessed  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  boats  for  its  com- 
merce and  defence.  The  Swabian  League  in  a 
similar  manner  embraced  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Danube.  But  the  grouping  of  certain  German 
towns  into  the  "  Hansa,"  or  Confederacy,  illustrates 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  these  Leagues. 

This  League  probabty  originated  at  a  comparatively 
earlv  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  11 69,  in  an  alliance 
between  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  ;  and  the  alliance 
proved  so  advantageous  that  other  cities'continued 
to  join  in  its  extension  until  it  numbered  nearh'  one 
hundred   to\Mis.     Now   this    League   developed   in 
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the  course  of  time  into  a  powerful  militaty  and  naval 
force,  and  when  its  members  dispatched  their 
merchandise  the  goods  were  accompanied  on  land 
by  an  efficient  force  of  paid  soldiers,  and  on  sea 
by  well-equipped  war  vessels.  So  widely  spread  was 
the  League  that  we  find  its  factories  in  London  (at  a 
place  called  the  Steelyard),  at  Wisby  in  Gothland,  at 
Novgorod  in  Russia,  and  scattered  over  the  more 
remote  countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  etc.  The  League  was  influential 
enough  to  win  special  advantages  for  its  merchants. 
Both  Richard  i.  and  Edward  i.  of  England,  for 
example,  gave  the  English  settlement  of  the  Hansa 
special  freedom,  such  as  release  from  rent  and  re- 
mission of  taxes  and  imposts  ;  and  such  advantages 
as  these  gave  the  merchants  of  the  Hansa  a  good 
opportunity  of  growing  rich.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  kings  in  the  early  da^'s  of  mediaeval  commerce  to 
assist  this  League,  for  it  did  good  work  in  clearing 
swamps  and  forests,  in  building  and  developing 
farms,  in  working  mines,  in  extending  fisheries, 
shipbuilding,  and  manufacture  generally.  Generally 
the  Hanseatic  cities  became  centres  of  luxury,  for, 
as  the  League  encouraged  art  in  ever}'  form,  its 
station  at  a  to\Mi  meant  that  that  town  possessed 
good  houses,  fine  churches,  and  magnificent  public 
buildings  far  in  advance  of  those  of  other  to^^•ns. 
The  Hansa,  moreover,  stood  for  organisation  and 
good  order.  Thus  it  instructed  the  to\Mis  of  Europe 
to  abandon  old  and  destructive  methods  and  imitate 
its  own  elective  system  and  political  advantages. 
Each  person  connected  with  the  Hansa  had  to  obey 
its  rules.     These  were  severe  and  insisted  on  celibacy, 
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while  each  apprentice  had  to  undergo  a  ten  years' 
service.  The  Hansa  estabhshed  good  laws  not  only 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  but  also  for  the 
relations  of  the  nation  ;  it  developed  the  standard 
of  living,  and  when  necessary  it  taught  even  kings  a 
lesson.  Thus  the  League  seized  Copenhagen  in  1249 
because  the  King,  Eric  11.,  had  attacked  its  fleet, 
while  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iv.  of  England  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  that  the  League 
was  entitled  to  a  payment  of  £10,000  and  the  grant 
of  special  privileges  because  English  merchants  had 
attacked  its  trade. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  cities  of  Italy  we  find  that 
they,  too,  had  to  form  plans  for  self-defence.  The 
Hansa  drew  its  commerce  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
Italv  was  in  contact  with  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
North,  and,  being  thus  in  a  sort  of  central  position, 
reached  a  state  of  prosperity'  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  We  find,  therefore,  that  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century'  there  were 
"  laws  of  commercial  navigation  observed  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,"  which  originated  from  Amalfi. 
Each  great  port  of  Italy — Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Amalfi,  etc. — had  to  defend  itself  and  its  trade  not 
only  against  pirates,  but  also  against  the  competition 
of  rivals,  and  so  in  Italy  the  fittest  survived.  At 
the  height  of  its  power  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Venice  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  commercial  fleet 
of  three  thousand  ships  and  a  war  fleet  of  some  forty 
vessels  which  acted  as  convoy's.  The  city  sent  out 
four  main  fleets — to  Flanders,  to  Armenia,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  to  Eg^'pt.  You  will  understand  the  anxiety 
of  merchants  who  sent  their  goods  in  such  fleets 
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when  you  recall  the  events  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  mistaken  reports  of  the  loss  of  Antonio's 
argosies. 

These  cities  and  Leagues  of  cities  had  to  consider 
two  main  classes  of  trade  routes — those  from  East 
to  West,  and  those  from  North  to  South,  for  along 
these  routes  came  the  gradually  growing  trade  of 
Europe.  As  time  went  on  fairs  and  markets  were 
originated.  A  fair  was  usualty  established  in  some 
central  position,  such  as  Westminster,  Marseilles,  or 
Nijni-Novgorod.  It  possessed  certain  legal  rights 
and  lasted  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  weeks.  To 
such  a  trading  centre  merchants  would  come  from 
all  over  Europe  to  exchange  or  purchase  goods. 
Thus  at  Leipzig  there  were  three  fairs  yearly,  of 
which  the  Easter  fair  was  the  most  considerable. 
German  States  sent  wool,  cloth,  glass,  and  leather  ; 
England  sent  wool  and  woollen  cloth  ;  France  sent 
silk,  lace,  and  wines  ;  Flanders  offered  its  rich 
cloths,  and  so  on  with  other  countries.  Markets 
were  more  local,  and  were  held  more  frequenth^ 
perhaps  once  a  week  or  monthly.  But  fairs  and 
markets  could  only  exist  by  the  sanction  of  poten- 
tates, and  by  the  possession  of  a  charter  which  pro- 
vided a  special  governing  body  with  definite  courts 
and  control  of  trade. 

jNIediseval  commerce  must  have  presented  a 
picturesque  appearance  as  well  as  a  busy  scene  in 
these  old  townis  and  fairs  and  markets.  We  delight 
to  think  of  our  English  market-places  amid  the 
Gothic  architecture,  thronged  with  merchants  and 
prentices  with  their  shrill  cries,  their  coloured 
costumes,  and  quaint  customs.     We  have  visions  of 
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fine  linens  and  cloths,  furs  and  amber,  huge  sacks  of 
wool,  stores  of  wines  and  fruits,  heaps  of  pitch  and 
timber,  quantities  of  corn,  and  horses  and  cattle, 
scattered  carpets,  rugs, — a  perfect  medley  of  com- 
modities. It  was  a  vigorous  age,  that  mediaeval  age  ; 
but  like  all  others  it  had  to  pass  away.  The  Hansa 
fell  before  the  growing  strength  of  governments,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Venice 
and  other  cities  of  Itaty  yielded  to  the  discovery  of 
new  trade  routes  to  the  East  and  West.  But  al- 
though old  organisations  waxed  and  waned,  their 
influence  did  not  wholly  depart.  They  had  given 
Europe  a  start  and  an  example  which  it  did  not 
forget,  and,  in  the  opening  of  a  new  era^  we  find  the 
basis  laid  by  the  old  Leagues  and  groups  of  cities 
proving  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  establishment 
of  that  vast  system  of  commerce  which  modern 
ages  have  developed. 

Answers  of  Richard  Newman  to  the  Inquisition  in 
THE  Canaries  {nth  April  1587) 

(Camden  Miscellany,  Vol.  xxiii.) 

[He  said]  that  he  was  born,  as  he  previously  stated, 
in  Worcester  where  until  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
he  was  brought  up  in  his  parents'  house,  when  he  went 
to  London  to  serve  his  master,  in  which  place  he  remained 
eight  years.  Thence  he  sailed  as  super-cargo  in  a  ship 
bound  to  Lisbon  with  wheat  and  flax,  where  they  took  in 
a  cargo  of  sugars  and  other  things  and  returned  there- 
with to  England  ;  and  from  England  they  went  to  Ant- 
werp where  they  loaded  with  cases  (?)  and  linen  stuffs 
for  the  city  of  Oporto  in  Portugal  where  they  took  in  a 
cargo  of  sugars,  cotton  and  Brazil  wood  which  they 
carried  to  Antwerp.  From  Antwerp  they  proceeded  to 
London   with   hops  for   beer,  and   from  London  they 
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went  to  Leghorn  in  Italy  with  flax,  stuffs,  copper  and 
lead  ;  and  from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  they 
took  in  a  cargo  of  stone  alum  for  cloth,  and  brought  it 
to  London.  There  they  took  a  cargo  of  wheat  for 
Leghorn,  whence  they  returned  to  Civita  Vecchia  to 
fetch  stone  alum,  which  they  took  to  Antwerp,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Germany  with  sheep,  rabbit  skins,  and 
stuffs,  and  there  they  loaded  with  cordage  for  ships,  and 
with  flax  and  wax  with  which  they  returned  to  London, 
and  thence  they  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  stuffs  and  the  said 
wax  and  other  things.  Whence  they  went  to  Oporto 
and  having  loaded  with  sugar  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
whence  they  returned  to  London  with  another  cargo  of 
hops  ;  and  from  London  they  took  a  cargo  of  stuffs, 
kerseys  and  other  things  to  Bayona  in  Gallcia,  whence 
they  proceeded  empty  to  Cadiz  where  they  took  in  a 
cargo  of  wine  and  proceeded  therewith  to  London.  And 
from  London  they  went  to  a  town  in  the  north  of 
England  and  there  took  a  cargo  of  wheat  for  Sanlucar, 
from  which  place  they  took  oil  and  wine  to  London, 
whence  loaded  with  wheat  they  went  to  Gibraltar  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Great  Mala\'a  to  fetch  a  cargo  of 
shumack  and  other  things  for  London.  And  in  that 
place  they  took  in  a  cargo  of  wheat  for  this  island  of 
Canary,  which  was  in  the  year  84,  and  they  put  in  to  the 
island  on  the  4th  April,  and  he  had  a  share  in  the  said 
vessel  and  was  the  super-cargo  thereof.  And  in  this 
place  they  took  a  cargo  of  wines  and  sugars  for  London, 
whence  they  took  wheat  to  ^losul  in  Andalusia  (?)  ; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Almeria  to  load  wdth  rushes  for 
Cadiz,  and  thence  took  a  cargo  of  salt  to  this  island  of 
Canary  there  to  consign  the  ship  to  Adam  Goncales  as 
they  had  agreed. 

1.  How  did  merchants  in  the  Middle  Ages  gain  security 
jor  their  commercial  transactions  ?  (Refer  to  Part  L 
Chapter  VIIL — Emperor  Otto's  protection  to  the 
merchants  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Alliance  of  Miinster, 
Dortmund,  etc.) 

2.  Employ  the  answers  0/  Richard  Newman  to  show  how 
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the  nations  of  Europe  had  commercial  intercourse  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Trace  otd  his  voyages  by 
the  help  of  a  map. 

3.  Use  your  powers  of  imagination  to  describe  a  market 
day  in  some  fairly  large  medicBval  town. 

4.  Supposing  you  were  an  English  merchant  going  to 
trade  at  Liibeck  in  the  Middle  Ages,  what  goods  would  you 
take  with  you  and  what  sort  of  goods  would  you  expect  to 
bring  back  ? 


CHAPTER    X 

EARLY   ATTEMPTS   AT   COLONISATION 

The  two  Catholic  countries,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early  expansion  of 
modern  commerce.  Portugal  went  East,  and  Spain 
went  West  ;  but  in  both  instances  there  was  little 
advance  beyond  mere  trading  with  the  natives  of 
the  lands  which  came  thus  into  communication  with 
Europe.  Like  other  nations  at  that  time,  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  had  narrow  commercial 
views.  Their  desire  was  to  accumulate  wealth, 
principally  because  wealth  supplied  the  "  sinews  of 
war,"  and  so  they  were  content  with  the  establish- 
ment of  "  factories,"  or  trading  stations,  where 
people  could  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  commerce, 
and,  having  made  their  money,  return  hom.e  with 
their  possessions.  Portugal  obtained  many  such 
stations  in  the  East  ;  for  example,  Ormuzd,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  sent  to  Europe  spices, 
horses,  and  silks  ;  Cochin  supplied  pepper  and  sent 
yearly  to  Goa  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shiploads  ;  Ceylon  exported  cinnamon,  tobacco, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.  Spain  devoted  herself 
to  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  of  South  America, 
and  she  forbade  any  foreigner  to  trade  with  the 
colonies.      There   was    a   great    influx    of    precious 
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metals  into  Spain  which  caught  the  "  silver  fever  " 
very  badly. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  Portugal  and  Spain 
failed  to  develop  the  agriculture  of  their  possessions 
and  neglected  to  establish  vigorous  and  healthy 
colonies,  they  both  declined  very  rapidly,  and 
yielded  to  more  enterprising  nations  whose  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  real  nature  of  colonisation. 
Colonies  which  did  not  possess  gold  mines  were 
fortunate,  because  the  colonists  were  not  led  astray 
and  were  a  better  class  of  men.  England  and 
Holland  very  soon  ousted  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West. 
This  was  partly  because  privateering  vessels  lay  in 
wait  for  the  blundering  galleons  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  underl3nng  principle  of 
settlement  which  the  northern  nations  perceived. 
They  seemed  to  realise  the  necessity  of  establishing 
in  North  America  good  relations  with  the  natives, 
of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony, 
and  of  carefulty  guarding  their  acquisitions  from 
sudden  attack,  for  the  climate  and  nature  of  the 
countries  of  the  West  made  a  permanent  settlement 
attractive  to  Europeans.  Even  in  the  unhealthy 
marshes  of  Guiana,  the  Dutch  dug  canals,  drained 
swamps,  and  obtained  wonderful  crops  of  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.  Such  results 
were  permanent  and  benefited  both  the  colony  and 
the  Home  Country,  while  the  steady  drain  of  gold 
and  silver  from  South  America  to  Spain  certainly 
left  no  benefit  to  the  New  World  and  conferred 
a  very  doubtful  advantage  on  the  people  of 
Europe. 
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France,  also,  showed  a  wiser  spirit  in  her  foreign 
experiences,  and  under  some  of  her  great  ministers 
gave  every  sign  that  she  would  take  an  important 
place  among  the  colonising  nations  of  the  world. 
During  the  seventeenth  centur}'  she  had  five  great 
trading  companies,  which  had  relations  with  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  North 
and  East  of  Europe.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  France  was  checked  in  her 
extension  by  her  desire  for  military  glory,  and  as  by 
that  time  the  Dutch  had  also  lost  considerable 
ground  because  of  the  serious  hostility  of  France  and 
England,  the  race  for  the  Empire  of  the  world  was 
won  by  the  English.  To  this  people  fell  the  honour 
and  glory  of  true  and  abiding  colonies,  and  although 
there  was  one  sad  episode  which  lost  England  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  diadem,  yet  she  gained 
wisdom  from  that  event,  and  her  glory  at  this  day  is 
increased.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  us  to  see 
how  England  set  about  her  first  attempts  at 
colonisation. 

Experience  comes  slowly  and  costs  us  dear,  and 
the  English  did  not  at  first  know  what  to  do  to  keep 
her  colonies,  and  there  were  sad  failures.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  "  a  worth}^  knight,"  obtained 
letters  patent  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth  to  establish 
a  "  plantation,"  as  colonies  were  first  termed,  in 
America ;  but  his  attempt  was  completely  un- 
successful, and  he  himself  perished  in  his  little  frigate 
on  the  return  voyage.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  plantation  in  America,  and  his 
enterprise  resulted  in  the  exploration  of  a  part  of 
America  which  was  called  Virginia,  after  the  virgin 
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Queen.  It  is  the  early  history  of  this  plantation 
which  we  are  going  to  notice  rather  more  closely. 
The  explorers  found  that  the  land  was  rich  and  fertile, 
and  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  years  1585  and  1586 
carefully  examined  the  country  ;  but  all  the  early 
attempts  to  settle  were  doomed  to  failure.  The 
emigrants  were  often  in  dire  straits,  and  by  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  did  not  appear  at  all  likely 
that  we  should  succeed  in  the  establishment  of  a 
useful  and  productive  colony  in  America. 

With  the  seventeenth  century  there  came  a  change. 
Different  methods  were  employed,  and  the  sixth 
voyage  of  Englishmen  to  Virginia  witnessed  the 
permanent  foundation  of  a  colony.  For  this  success 
we  have  to  thank  principally  the  clear  and  sober 
conception  of  one  man  whose  adventurous  and 
romantic  life  we  can  easily  obtain  and  read  for  our- 
selves. The  True  Travels,  Adventures  and  Ob- 
servations of  Captain  John  Smith  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  The  General  History  of 
Virginia  tell  us  how  this  man  saw  that  if  England 
were  to  expand  overseas  she  must  give  up  imitating 
the  Spaniards  in  going  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  ; 
he  had  a  vision  of  colonies  founded  by  traders 
and  settlers — men  who  would  be  content  to  live  in 
the  little  land  across  the  seas  and  transform  it  into  a 
new  England.  He  saw  that  England  couldbecome  an 
Empire  by  such  means  as  these  ;  and  he  was  "  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  expedition  which  left  England  in 
1606  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia."  In  his  writings 
he  tells  us  of  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the  richness 
of  its  products.  "  The  country  is  not  mountainous, 
nor  yet  low,  but  such  pleasant  plain  hills  and  fertile 
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valleys,  one  prettih'  crossing  another,  and  watered  so 
conveniently  with  fresh  brooks  and  springs  no  less 
commodious  than  delightsome."  He  describes  the 
excellent  vegetable  products  of  the  countr}^',  with 
its  rich  forests  of  oak  and  walnut,  elm,  cypress, 
mulberry,  chestnut,  and  vines,  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  denizens  of  these  woods  which  included  the 
beaver  "  as  big  as  an  ordinary  water  dog,  but  his 
legs  exceeding  short."  He  noticed  carefully  the 
system  of  agriculture  followed  by  the  natives,  how 
and  when  they  planted  their  crops  ;  he  tells  of  the 
bays  and  rivers  and  the  fish  which  frequented  them. 
"  Here  will  live  any  beasts  as  horses,  goats,  sheep, 
asses,  hens,  etc.  The  waters,  isles,  and  shoals  are 
full  of  safe  harbours  for  ships  of  war  or  merchandise. 
...  So  then,  here  is  a  place  or  house  for  soldiers,  a 
practice  for  mariners,  a  trade  for  merchants,  a 
reward  for  the  good,  and  that  which  is  most  of  all,  a 
business  (most  acceptable  to  God)  to  bring  such  poor 
infidels  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  holy 
Gospel."  We  can  easily  understand  that  this  was  a 
wider  and  nobler  conception  of  colonisation.  Smith 
left  Virginia  in  1609,  and  although  he  lived  till  1631 
he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  return.  The  book 
which  made  him  so  famous  was  wTitten  when  he  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  but  Englishmen 
have  never  fully  realised  the  debt  they  owe  to  this 
great  man,  one  of  many  who  have  risked  everything, 
life  included,  to  establish  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  foreign  lands. 

We  must  not  speak  of  his  adventures.  His  colon}^ 
passed  through  various  fortunes  ;  but  after  161 1  the 
Virginian  Colony  had  really  entered  upon  a  career 
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of  usefulness.  We  must  recollect  how  the  troubles 
of  England  forced  many  Englishmen  to  seek  a  home 
in  North  America,  and,  as  English  merchants  were 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  extend  and  improve  com- 
merce, these  early  colonists,  although  they  suffered 
great  privation  and  hardship,  steadily  increased  in 
numbers  and  influence.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  while  religion  and  patriotism  play  their  part, 
commerce  is  the  most  important  factor  in  encouraging 
expansion,  and  the  new  England  colonies,  though 
hampered  by  foolish  restrictions  b}^  the  home 
governments,  and  liable  constantly  to  attack  from 
Indians,  were  actually  little  portions  of  England 
across  the  seas,  and  possessed  English  life,  English 
customs,  and  English  government,  and  their  com- 
merce, therefore,  throve  remarkably. 

There  is  no  time  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  English- 
men in  the  East,  but  there  also  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  same  spirit  of  energy,  self-reliance,  and  common- 
sense.  ' '  The  qualities  of  race  which  made  the  English 
a  free  people  made  them  a  colonising  people." 

Travels  of  Captain  John  Smith 

.  .  .  Smith  they  conducted  to  a  long  house,  where 
thirty  or  forty  tall  fellows  did  guard  him  ;  and  ere 
long  more  bread  and  venison  was  brought  him  than 
woiild  have  served  twenty  men. 

.  ,  .  Not  long  after,  early  in  a  morning,  a  gi^eat  fire 
was  made  in  a  long  house  and  a  mat  spread  on  the  one 
side  as  on  the  other  :  on  the  one  they  caused  him  to  sit, 
and  all  the  guards  went  out  of  the  house  and  presently 
came  skipping  in  a  great  grim  fellow,  aU  painted  over 
with  coal  mingled  with    oil ;    and   many  snakes'  and 
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weasels'  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  and  all  their  tails  tied 
together,  so  as  they  met  on  the  crown  of  his  head  in  a 
tassel :  and  round  about  the  tassel  was  as  a  coronet  of 
feathers,  the  skins  hanging  round  about  his  head, 
back  and  shoulders,  and  in  a  manner  covered  his  face  : 
with  a  hellish  voice  and  a  rattle  in  his  hand.  With 
most  strange  gestures  and  passions  he  began  his  in- 
vocation, and  environed  the  fire  with  a  circle  of  meal  : 
which  done,  three  more  such  like  de\als  came  rushing 
in  with  the  like  antique  tricks,  painted  half  black,  half 
red,  but  all  their  ej-es  were  painted  white,  and  some  red 
strokes  along  their  cheeks  :  round  about  him  those  fiends 
danced  a  pretty  while. 

"  Opitchapam,"  the  King's  brother,  invited  him  to  his 
house,  where,  with  as  many  platters  of  bread,  fowl, 
and  wild  beasts,  as  did  en\'iron  him.  he  bid  him  welcome  ; 
but  not  an3^  of  them  would  eat  a  bit  with  him,  but  put 
up  all  the  remainder  in  baskets.  ...  At  his  entrance 
before  the  King,  all  the  people  gave  a  great  shout. 
The  Queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought 
him  a  bunch  of  feathers  instead  of  a  towel  to  drj-  them. 
Having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous  manner 
they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held,  but  the  con- 
clusion was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before 
"  Powhatan."  Then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on 
him  dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head, 
and  being  ready  with  their  clubs  to  beat  out  his  brains, 
"  Pocahontas,"  the  King's  dearest  daughter,  when  no 
entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her  arms  and 
laid  her  own  on  his  to  save  him  from  death.  \\"here- 
at  the  Emperor  was  contented  he  should  live  to  make 
him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and  copper  ;  for 
they  thought  him  as  well  of  all  occupations  as  them- 
selves. 

Virginia  doth  afford  many  excellent  vegetables  and 
living  creatures,  yet  grass  there  is  little  or  none,  but 
what  groweth  in  low  marshes  ;  for  all  the  country  is 
overgrown    with    trees,    whose    droppings    continually 
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turneth  their  grass  to  weeds,  by  reason  of  the  rankness 
of  the  ground,  which  would  soon  be  amended  by  good 
husbandry.  The  wood  that  is  most  common  is  oak 
and  walnut. 

By  the  dwellings  of  the  savages  are  some  great  mul- 
berry trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
are  found  growing  naturally  in  pretty  groves.  There 
was  an  essay  made  to  make  silk,  and  surely  the  worms 
prospered  excellent  well,  till  the  master- workman  fell 
sick.  During  which  time  they  were  eaten  with 
rats. 

In  some  parts  were  found  some  chestnuts,  whose 
wild  fruit  equalise  the  best  in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Italy. 

Plums  there  are  of  three  sorts.  The  red  and  white 
are  like  our  hedge-plums,  but  the  other,  which  they  call 
putchanims,  grow  as  high  as  palmeta  :  the  fruit  is  like 
a  medlar  ;  it  is  first  green,  then  yellow,  and  red  when 
it  is  ripe.  If  it  be  not  ripe  it  will  draw  a  man's  mouth 
awTy  with  much  torment  ;  but  when  it  is  ripe  it  is  as 
delicious  as  an  apricot. 

They  have  cherries,  and  those  are  much  like  a 
damson,  but  for  their  taste  and  colour  we  called  them 
cherries.  We  saw  some  few  crabs,  but  very  small  and 
bitter. 

Of  vines  great  abundance  in  many  parts  that  climb 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  some  places,  but  these 
bear  few  grapes,  except  by  the  rivers  and  savage  habita- 
tions. Where  they  are  not  overshadowed  from  the 
sun,  they  are  covered  with  fruit,  though  never  pruned 
nor  manured.  Of  those  hedge-grapes  we  made  near  20 
gallons  of  wine,  which  was  like  our  French-British  wine, 
but  certainly  they  would  prove  good  were  they  well 
manured. 

1.  Give  reasons  to  show  why  Spain  and  Portugal 
failed  in  their  attempts  at  colonisation. 

2.  In  what  respects  is  the  narrative  of  Captain  John 
Smith  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  us  in  the  present 
day  ?     What  sort  oj  opinion  do  you  get  Jrom  his  writings 
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as  to  the  advantages  of  Virginia  as  a  home  for  English 
colonists  ? 

3.  Describe   some   of  the   difficulties   which  faced   the 
early  colonists  in  America. 

4.  What  reasons  prompted  the  English  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  seek  homes  across  the  seas  ? 
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PART   III 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   THIRTY    YEARS'    WAR    (1618-1648) 

As  we  read  the  history  of  bygone  times  we  sometimes 
feel  that  certain  wars  were  unreasonable,  and  that 
with  proper  care  they  might  have  been  avoided. 
To-day  the  nations  of  Europe,  however  much  they 
prepare  for  war,  have  a  fear  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  would  spring  from  conflict  between 
two  or  more  armies  equipped  with  modern  weapons, 
and  they  naturally  hesitate  before  entering  upon 
needless  warfare.  But  in  the  past  when  the  people 
had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  government  of  countries, 
nations  would  often  be  involved  in  deadly  conflict 
because  of  obstinacy  of  rulers,  trifling  differences  of 
opinion,  or,  perhaps,  for  some  other  insignificant 
cause.  One  would  think  that  war  could  scarcely 
be  concerned  with  the  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  the  principle  of  peace  rather  than  of  blood- 
thirsty strife.  Yet  man  has  frequently  used  even 
religion  as  an  excuse  for  combat,  and  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  we  see  one  of  the  most  deadly  and 
devastating  struggles  of  European  history  centring 
round  the  question  of  religion. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  v.  was  defeated  at 
163 
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Innsbruck  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Italy,  and, 
in  1555,  feeling  old  and  worn,  he  called  a  Diet  at 
Augsburg,  which  established  peace  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics.  This  Peace  of  Augsburg  was 
unsatisfactor}^  and  we  can  trace  from  its  vague 
conditions  the  origin  of  the  terrible  outbreak  we 
have  now  to  consider.  Each  State  in  the  Empire  was 
to  decide  its  own  religion,  that  is  to  say,  it  could 
by  the  decision  of  its  ruler  be  either  Lutheran  or 
Catholic.  But  no  provision  was  made  for  Catholics 
living  in  Lutheran  States,  or  for  Lutherans  living 
under  Catholic  government.  The  idea  of  tolera- 
tion did  not  exist  in  those  days.  Furthermore, 
Lutherans  were  only  one  section  of  Protestants  ; 
and  the  followers  of  Calvin,  or  of  Zwingli,  were 
ignored  completely ;  and  besides  this  serious 
omission  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Church  property  which  had  been  seized 
during  the  struggle  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Such  property  as  had  been  seized  before  the 
year  1552  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  captors  ; 
all  other  was  to  be  restored.  The  Peace  could  not 
by  its  very  nature  be  lasting,  and  in  the  year  1618 
the  pent-up  hatred  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
broke  out  in  a  deadly  passion  for  war. 

After  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  the  Catholics  had 
endeavoured  to  recover  lost  ground.  The  movement 
known  as  the  Counter- Reformation  was  the  result, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  we  see  the  most  active 
and  most  deadly  outcome  of  their  attempts.  So 
active  and  successful  were  these  missionaries  of  Rome 
that  the  Catholic  Church  began  rapidly  to  recover 
its    lost   prestige ;     but    while    Protestantism   was 
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driven  out  of  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  gained  a 
stronger  hold  in  at  least  one  State,  Bohemia,  which 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  by  a  marriage. 

While  the  Empire  was  thus  divided  into  two 
hostile  religious  parties  the  Hapsburgs,  with  their 
traditional  Catholicism  and  love  of  acquisition  of 
territory,  came  into  close  relationship  with  the  most 
strongly  Protestant  State  in  Germany  ;  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Emperors  to  pose  as  the  actual  and 
not  merely  nominal  rulers  of  the  Empire  blended 
itself  with  the  deep  religious  unrest.  There  was  a 
Catholic  procession  in  Donauwerth  where  the  Pro- 
testants were  very  numerous  ;  and  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  w^hich  sent  forth  this  procession  flouted 
public  opinion  by  allo^^•ing  the  Catholics  to  carry 
banners  and  a  crucifix.  But  when  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  made  the  same  attempt,  the  people 
arose,  shut  the  monks  out  of  the  city,  and  trampled 
on  their  colours.  The  Emperor  utterly  abolished 
Protestantism  in  the  city,  deprived  it  of  its  privi- 
leges, and  sent  a  Bavarian  army  to  enforce  his 
orders. 

This  was  in  1607,  and  the  consequence  of  his  act 
was  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union  under  the 
leadership  of  Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  afterwards  son-in-law  to  James  i.  of  England. 
The  Catholics  in  response  formed  the  Catholic 
League,  and  the  various  rulers  of  the  many  States 
of  Germany  grouped  themselves  together  in  Union 
or  League  according  to  their  religious  views.  But 
while  the  Catholics  were  united  and  skilfully  led, 
the  Protestant  Union  lacked  cohesion,  and  had  no 
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strong  and  capable  leader.  In  May  1618,  owing  to 
another  harsh  act  of  the  Emperor  in  destroying  a 
church  at  Klostergrab,  deputies  of  the  Protestants 
came  armed  to  the  Castle  at  Prague,  and,  forcing 
their  way  into  the  room  where  the  Catholic  com- 
missioners were  sitting,  after  a  stormy  scene  flung 
them  from  a  lofty  window  into  the  Castle  trench 
below.  A  dunghill  there  saved  their  lives  ;  but 
such  an  act  could  only  lead  to  war,  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  Thirty  Years'  War  originating  in  this  year 
1618,  and  continuing  till  1648,  when  it  was  closed  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  Bohemians  endeavoured  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  chose  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  to 
be  their  King ;  but  he  failed  to  bring  them  the  help 
they  so  much  needed,  and  was  utterly  crushed  in 
1620  by  the  army  of  the  League  at  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  near  Prague.  The  Catholics  now 
evinced  bitterness  and  treated  the  Bohemians 
harshly,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  remaining  Pro- 
testants in  Germany  was  aroused.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Catholicism  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11.,  who 
possessed  large  armies,  was  in  close  friendship  with 
Spain,  and  had  such  capable  generals  in  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein.  Gradually  the  Catholics  drove  their 
enemies  back.  Poor  Frederick  and  his  charming 
English  wife,  Elizabeth,  became  outcasts  in  Europe, 
and  the  countries  began  to  view  with  alarm  the 
growing  outline  of  a  powerful  Catholic  Empire 
united  to  a  bigoted  and  aggressive  Spain. 

The  Protestants  in  Germany  appealed  to  several 
Protestant  rulers.     Charles  of  England  could  give  no 
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help,  for  he  was  too  much  involved  in  his  own 
struggles  at  home.  Christian  iv.  of  Denmark  invaded 
North  Germany  to  assist  his  fellow-Protestants,  but 
only  to  be  crushed  between  Wallenstein  and  Tilly. 
He  was  twice  severel}^  defeated,  and  a  Catholic 
force  in  turn  invaded  his  Danish  kingdom.  The  two 
victorious  generals  swept  everything  before  them. 
The  army  of  Wallenstein  poured  like  a  torrent  into 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig 
while  Tilly  was  driving  the  Danes  back  to  their  own 
land.  It  seemed  as  though  the  annihilation  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Empire  was  at  hand.  But  a 
change  came  over  the  scene  suddenlv  and  unex- 
pectedly. First  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
people  of  Stralsund,  the  sixth  town  of  the  Hansa, 
kept  the  victorious  forces  of  Wallenstein  at  bay  for 
many  a  weary  week.  Charles  iv.  sent  help  ;  but  the 
town  was  in  desperate  straits  when  it  appealed 
for  help  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  This 
gallant  King  had  long  been  watching  the  struggle  in 
Germany.  He  deeply  sympathised  with  the  Protes- 
tants, but  he  was  too  wise  to  move  until  he  had 
sufficient  assurance  of  help  and  a  free  hand  in  his 
venture.  Directly  he  obtained  these  he  landed  at 
Stralsund  in  1630  with  forty  thousand  men.  With 
new  methods  and  well- disciplined  troops  he  soon 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  completely 
defeated  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipsig,  and  the 
next  year,  having  overcome  and  killed  him,  he 
marched  through  Priests'  Lane  as  the  rich  ecclesias- 
tical cities  of  South  German}-  were  called,  and 
gained  respect  and  devotion  everywhere  by  his 
noble  and  generous  bearing      It  is,  however,  a  sad 
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commentary  on  the  humanity  of  the  time  that  the 
Swedish  troops  showed  themselves  terribly  cruel 
towards  their  enemies.  Between  them  the  rival 
armies  reduced  North  Germany  to  a  desert.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Emperor  to  recall  Wallen- 
stein,  whom  he  had  dismissed.  The  two  great 
Generals  met  at  Lutzen  in  1632,  and  Gustavus 
fell  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Some  two  years  later 
Wallenstein  was  assassinated. 

The  war  dragged  on  and  appeared  interminable.  It 
seems  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  ended 
by  Cathohc  France  assisting  the  Protestant  forces 
in  Germany  ;  but  so  it  was.  We  must  recollect  the 
polic}^  of  French  ministers  to  make  their  sovereign 
supreme  in  France  and  France  supreme  in  Europe. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  saw  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
overcoming  France's  chief  enemy,  Spain,  was  to 
assist  the  Protestants  against  their  foes.  So  he  inter- 
vened vigorously  in  the  strife.  Great  French 
Generals,  such  as  Turenne  and  Conde,  arose.  The 
French  army  triumphed  everywhere  till  the  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Empire,  sought  for  peace.  Then  a 
great  council  met  at  Westphalia  and  arranged  the 
peace  which  for  ever  prevented  the  Austrian  or 
Hapsburg  Emperors  from  obtaining  the  leadership 
of  German3^  It  had  been  a  time  of  cruel  suffering 
for  the  people  of  Germany.  Whole  countries  were 
devastated  ;  villages  and  towns  were  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  the  countryside  in  places  was  made  an  utter 
desolation  ;  people  were  glad  to  eat  grass  like  beasts 
of  the  field.  "  Yet,"  says  a  great  German  writer, 
"  out  of  this  fearful  war  Europe  came  forth  free  and 
independent.     In   it    she  first  learned  to  recognise 
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herself  as  a  community  of  nations.  .  .  .  The  hand 
of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  effaced  the 
ravages  of  the  strife,  and  the  sympathetic  relation- 
ship of  the  States  of  Europe  remains  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was  the 
result  of  the  war."  Let  us  hope  that  this  statement 
may  be  justified.  At  any  rate  we  have  seen  no  war 
of  religion  in  Europe  since  1648. 

Rushworth's   Description  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War 

The  clouds  gather  thick  in  the  German  sky  ;  jealousies 
and  discontents  arise  between  the  Catholics  and 
Lutherans.  .  .  .  Both  parties  draw  into  confederacies  ; 
the  one  seeking  by  advantage  of  power  to  encroach  and 
get  ground,  the  other  to  stand  their  ground  and  hold 
their  own.  The  potency  of  the  house  of  Austria,  a 
house  devoted  to  the  persecution  of  the  reformed 
religion,  became  formidable.  The  old  Emperor  Mathias 
declared  his  cousin-german,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  to 
be  his  adopted  son  and  successor,  and  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungar3^  .  .  . 

The  Bohemian  troubles  took  their  first  rise  from  the 
breach  of  the  edict  of  peace  concerning  religion  and  the 
accord  made  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf  whereby  the  Pro- 
testants retained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  en- 
joyed their  temples,  colleges,  tithes  .  .  .  and  had  liberty 
to  build  new  temples  and  power  to  choose  defenders  to 
secure  these  rights.  .  .  .  Now  the  stop  of  building 
certain  churches  on  lands  within  the  lordships  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  .  .  .  was  the  special  grievance  and  cause 
of  breach. 

On  the  23rd  May  the  Chief  of  the  Evangelics  went 
armed  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  entered  the  council 
chamber  and  opened  their  grievances  ;  but  enraged  by 
opposition  they  threw  Slavata,  the  chief  justice   [and 
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others]  from  an  high  window  into  the  castle  ditch  ;  others 
of  the  council  temporising  in  this  tumult  and  seeming 
to  accord  with  their  demands  w^ere  peacefully  conducted 
to  their  own  houses.  Hereupon  the  assembly  took  ad- 
vice to  settle  the  town  and  castle  of  Prague  wath  new 
guards.  .  .  .  They  chose  directors,  governors,  coun- 
cillors provincial  to  govern  affairs  of  state  and  to  consult 
of  raising  forces  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  king 
and  the  edict  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  They  banished 
the  Jesuits  throughout  all  Bohemia. 
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A  letter  oj  Gustavus  Adolphiis  to  the  King  oj  England, 
(1631)   (condensed) 

.  .  .  After  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  joined  his  forces 
with  ours  we  marched  against  the  enemy  under  General 
Tilly  ...  a  mile  from  the  fortress  of  Lipsick.  The  battle 
being  begun,  the  business  w^as  briskly  managed  on  both 
sides  for  the  space  of  four  hours  and  upward  till  at  last 
by  the  singular  blessing  of  God  the  enemies'  army  was 
put  to  flight  and  dissipated,  we  pursuing  them  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  in  the  field 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  among  them  the 
Serjeant-Major-General  and  the  commanders  in  the  army. 
Among  some  thousands  of  prisoners,  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  was  one,  and  some  others  of  the  most  eminent 
quality.  The  praise  of  which  success  is  due  to  Almighty 
God  and  ought  deservedly  to  be  attributed  to  His 
Goodness,  and  we  hope  not  only  the  so  much  desired 
wishes  of  so  many  thousand  people  of  restoring  Religion 
and  Liberty,  but  also  the  facility  of  setting  up  the 
afflicted  cause  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  shall  now  mani- 
festly appear. 

Dated  at  the  Hall  oJ  the  Saxons,  1631. 

I.  Make  use  oJ  the  chapter  and  extracts  to  show  the 
causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
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2.  Why  should  Gustavus  Adolphus  write  to  tell  Charles  i. 
the  result  of  the  battle  oj  Leipsig  ? 

3.  How  was  this  terrible  war  finally  brought  to  a  close  ? 
What  nations  of  Europe  had  been  concerned  in  its 
progress  ? 


CHAPTER    II 

FRA^XE    UNDER   LOUIS   XIV.    (1643-I715) 

Our  neighbours  the  French  have  had  a  wonderful 
history,  and  at  the  present  time  occupy  a  position  of 
great  power  in  Europe.  But  France  was  once  by  far 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  and  for  a  time, 
her  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Louis  xiv.,  "  the 
great  monarch,"  held  an  ascendancy  which 
recalled  the  days  of  Charlemagne's  Empire.  This 
magnificent  sway  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Louis  by 
the  devotion  of  two  great  statesmen,  both  Cardinals 
of  the  Romish  Church,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  who, 
each  in  turn,  and  in  his  ow^n  way,  toiled  patriotically 
and  by  their  genius  lifted  France  to  a  proud 
and  haughty  rank.  Richelieu  brought  the  country 
much  greatness  by  his  management  of  State  affairs 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Mazarin  carried  on 
his  pohcy  of  making  France  great  in  Europe,  and  the 
French  King  great  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
when  he  laid  down  office  he  left  the  young  King, 
Louis  XIV.,  such  a  kingdom  as  no  other  French  king 
had  possessed.  The  nobles,  who  had  always  been  a 
menace  to  the  French  kingship,  were  humiliated 
and  hopelessly  weakened ;  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
proved  troublesome  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were 
deprived  of   their   fortified  towns ;    and  while   the 
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English  had  shown  the  world  that  they  could  bring 
their  kings  to  the  scaffold,  the  French  were  ready- 
to  attribute  more  than  mortal  greatness  to  their 
sovereign. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  France  had  been 
fortunate  in  her  commerce,  which  was  guided  into 
right  channels  by  the  wise  administration  of  men 
like  Sully,  de  Sevres,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Colbert. 
She  had  improved  her  finance,  reduced  her  taxes, 
and  removed  many  local  duties  and  toUs  which  had 
greatly  hindered  trade  in  the  old  days.  Her 
ministers  had  improved  old  roads  and  built  new  ones ; 
they  had  looked  after  the  harbours,  made  canals, 
reclaimed  waste  ground,  and  encouraged  people  to 
attend  to  agriculture.  French  farmers  were  now  the 
best  in  Europe,  and  as  manufacture  and  shipping 
advanced  through  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
and  the  excellent  service  of  messengers,  coaches,  and 
waggons,  France  was  soon  the  richest  country  of 
Europe.  While  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were 
strivingfor  supremacy,  France  quietly  took  possession 
of  the  leading  place,  and  under  Colbert  showed  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  possibilities  which  were  opening 
to  the  world.  Colbert  was  an  administrative  genius. 
He  encouraged  skilled  workmen  to  go  to  France  and 
teach  the  secrets  of  their  trades,  and  by  supervising 
the  standard  of  quality  of  manufactures,  by  reward- 
ing good  workmen  and  punishing  the  clumsy  or 
lazy,  he  covered  France  with  centres  of  thriving 
industries.  The  linens  and  serges  of  Holland,  the 
laces,  silks,  velvets,  and  glassware  of  Italy,  the  carpets 
of  Persia  and  Turkey  were  now  equalled  in  France  ; 
the  tapestries  of  Flanders  were  surpassed  by  those  of 
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the  Gobelins  ;  sugar  refineries  were  numerous  in 
Marseilles  and  along  the  Loire  ;  French  paper,  hats, 
stockings,  porcelains,  leathers,  steel,  and  hardware 
were  also  famous.  Colbert  dreamed  of  a  French 
Colonial  Empire,  and  to  that  end  established  five 
great  trading  companies,  which  would  extend  French 
influence  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  and 
the  North  and  East  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  his  long  reign  of  seventy-two  years 
"  he  left  a  sadly  demoralised  kingdom  to  his  five- 
year-old  great-grandson,  Louis  xv.  The  national 
treasury  was  depleted,  the  people  were  reduced  in 
numbers  and  were  in  a  miserable  state,  and  the 
army,  once  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  in  no  condition 
to  gain  further  victories."  How  did  this  come  to  pass 
under  the  "  great  "  monarch,  and  did  he  really 
deserve  his  title  of  greatness  ? 

The  fact  is  that  Louis  delighted  principally  in 
military  greatness,  and  while  he  was  possessed  of 
considerable  energy  and  a  dignified  demeanour,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  genius  or  great  statesman.  He 
did  not  realise  that  the  road  to  greatness  lay  along 
such  lines  as  Colbert  was  creating,  but  he  wanted  to 
extend  the  territory  of  France  and  make  the  French 
army  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  To  this  end  he 
encouraged  militarism,  and  thought  more  of  i-ictory 
in  war  than  of  the  triumphs  of  peace.  Before  Colbert 
passed  away  he  saw  many  of  the  improvements  he  had 
toiled  to  establish  wasted  by  the  military  folly  of  his 
sovereign.  The  wealth  of  France  passed  like  water 
through  the  fingers  of  this  aspiring  King,  while  his 
very  ambition  raised  for  him  among  the  surrounding 
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nations  of  Europe  a  league  of  bitter  and  resolute 
foes  who  ultimately  frustrated  his  attempts  at 
aggrandisement. 

The  first  aggression  of  Louis  was  against  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  which  he  claimed 
through  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa.  With  a  large  and 
splendidly  organised  army  he  swept  like  a  deluge 
over  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Europe  was  at 
once  alarmed.  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
formed  an  alliance,  and  Louis  had  to  withdraw  and 
be  content  with  a  mere  strip  of  land — some  dozen 
frontier  towns.  But  the  share  of  Holland  in  this 
league  annoyed  the  French  King  and  provided  him 
with  another  excuse  for  war.  Holland  was  a  republic, 
the  rival  of  France  in  trade,  and  Protestant  in 
religion,  and  it  was  against  this  rock  that  he  now 
flung  himself  with  impetuous  energy.  He  first 
allured  Charles  11.,  King  of  England,  from  his  alliance 
with  the  United  Provinces, and  then,  seizing  Lorraine, 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  threatened  southern  Holland.  But 
just  as  before  at  an  earlier  crisis  the  Dutch  had 
played  an  heroic  part,  so  at  this  time  under  their 
leader,  William  of  Orange,  they  rose  to  greatness. 
They  flooded  their  low-lying  land,  and  a  watery 
barrier  prevented  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
French.  Their  very  plight  raised  up  for  the  Dutch 
a  number  of  allies.  The  English  saw  that  their 
real  rival  was  France,  not  Holland,  and  readily 
associated  themselves  with  the  Empire  and  Spain 
in  checking  the  overweening  ambition  of  Louis, 
who  had  to  accept  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  which 
simply  conferred  on  him  the  district  of  Franche- 
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Comte,    and   that    was   the    utmost    extent    of   his 
conquests. 

Louis  now  turned  his  eyes  on  home  affairs.  Be- 
cause a  certain  jealousy  of  the  Huguenots  existed  in 
French  commercial  circles,  and  also  because  they  were 
not  Catholics,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
expelled  from  France  thousands  of  her  most  en- 
lightened citizens,  who  forthwith  carried  their  enter- 
prise and  wealth  to  other  more  tolerant  nations. 
Doubtless  the  Huguenots,  who  were  thus  driven  out, 
found  a  happier  lot  elsewhere,  for  they  had  long 
been  subjected  to  a  bitter  and  heartless  persecution 
in  their  own  land  ;  but  the  loss  to  France  was 
incalculable. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Louis  closely  in  his 

later  wars.     These  were  all  a  failure.     He  offended 

England  by  upholding  the  cause  of  James  11.,  and 

she  became  his  bitterest  foe.     In  the  War  of  the 

Grand  Alliance,  which  lasted  nine  years,  Louis  had 

to  face  England,  Holland,  Spain,  the  Empire,  and 

Brandenburg,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 

Peace  of  Ryswick,  France  was  exhausted.     Yet  very 

shortly  afterwards,  in  order  to  win  the  throne  of 

Spain  for  his  grandson  Philip,  he  faced  his  old  enemies 

again  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     This 

time  Spain  was  on  the  side  of  France,  "  like  a  dead 

body  tied  to  a  living  one."      Under  the  great  General 

Marlborough,   who  skilfully  carried  on  the  policy 

of  William  of  Orange  in  creating  and  holding  together 

alliances  against  Louis,  France  met  with  defeat  after 

defeat  until  at  last  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  ended  the 

conflict.    We  shall  hear  more  of  this  treaty  in  another 

chapter. 
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Louis  XIV.,  no  doubt,  established  a  more  refined 
tone  in  manners,  and  allowed  France  to  exhibit 
a  splendour  in  luxury,  art,  literature,  architecture, 
and  dress  which  the  rest  of  Europe  admired  and 
imitated,  but  his  extravagance  reduced  the  French 
to  poverty.  His  boast,  "  I  am  the  State,"  is  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter. 

From  the  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple  {condensed) 

The  present  greatness  of  this  crown  may  be  chiefly 
derived  from  two  great  ministers  [Cardinals  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin]  succeeding  one  another  between  two  gi"eat 
kings,  Henry  iv.  and  this  present  prince.  .  .  .  The 
latter  greatness  of  this  crown  began  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XI.  by  the  spoil  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  the 
division  of  the  princes  which  gave  that  king  the  heart  of 
attempting  to  bring  the  government  hors  de  page,  the 
monarchs  before  being  controlled  by  their  princes,  re- 
strained by  their  state,  and  in  point  of  revenue  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  king's  demesnes  and  the 
subjects'  voluntary  contributions. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  observe  by  what  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  the  CrowTi  this  design  of  Louis  was  pur- 
sued by  many  succeeding  kings  . . .  till  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  It  was  in  this  great  minister  most  to  be 
admired  that,  finding  the  regency  shaken  by  the  factions 
of  so  many  great  ones  within  and  awed  by  the  terror  of 
Spanish  greatness  without,  he  durst  resolve  to  look  them 
both  in  the  face  and  begin  a  war  by  the  course  of  which 
.  ,  .  the  Crown  of  France  grew  to  be  powerfully  armed  ; 
the  peasants  were  accustomed  to  payments  and  grew 
heartless  as  they  grew  poor.  The  princes  were  some- 
times satisfied  with  commands  of  the  army,  sometimes 
mortified  and  suppressed  by  the  absoluteness  or  addresses 
of  the  ministry.  The  most  boiling  blood  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  was  let  out  in  so  long  a  war,  or  wasted  with 
age  and  exercise  ;  at  last  it  ended  at  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
vol.  I. — 12 
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peace  and  match  so  advantageous  to  France  as  the 
reputation  of  them  contributed  much  to  the  authority 
of  the  young  king.  .  .  . 

If  there  were  any  certain  height  where  the  flights  of 
power  and  ambition  used  to  end,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  interest  of  France  were  but  to  conserve  its 
present  greatness  so  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  so 
glorious  in  the  world ;  but  ...  it  may  perhaps  be 
necessary  for  France  (from  respects  within)  to  have  some 
war  or  other  pursuit  abroad  which  may  amuse  the 
nation  and  keep  men  from  reflecting  upon  their  condition 
at|  home  hard  and  uneasy  to  all  but  such  as  are  in  charge 
or  in  pay  from  the  Court.  I  do  not  say  miserable  because 
no  condition  is  so  but  to  him  that  esteems  it  so  :  and  if  a 
paysan  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than  his  coarse 
bread  and  his  onions,  his  canvas  clothes  and  wooden  shoes, 
labours  contentedly  on  working  days  and  dances  or 
plays  merrily  on  holiday  days  ;  he  may  for  aught  I  know, 
live  as  well  as  a  boor  of  Holland,  who  is  either  weary  of  his 
very  ease  or  whose  cares  of  growing  still  richer  and  richer 
waste  his  life  in  toils  on  land  or  dangers  at  sea,  and 
perhaps  fool  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  enjoy  less  of  all 
kind  in  his  riches  than  the  other  in  his  poverty. 

La  Fontaine's    Fable   of  Death   and   the  Wood- 
Cutter 

[This  and  the  jollowing  extract  illustrate  vividly  the 
position  of  the  French  peasantry  under  Louis  xiv, 
and  succeeding  monarchs.] 

A  poor  wood-cutter  burdened  with  branches  and 
groaning  and  bent  under  his  load  of  faggots  and  years 
was  walking  along  with  heavy  steps  trying  to  reach  his 
little  smoke-stained  cottage.  At  last,  from  very  misery, 
as  he  was  unable  to  make  further  effort,  he  laid  down  his 
burden  and  pondered  over  his  miserable  lot.  "  What 
pleasure  have  I  had  in  this  life  ?  Is  there  any  one  on 
the  round  earth  poorer  than  I  ?  At  times  I  have  no 
food  and  I  never  get  any  rest.     My  wife,  children,  the 
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soldiers  forced  on  me  to  lodge,  my  taxes,  creditors, 
statute  labour  (corvee)  make  me  a  perfect  picture  of 
misery." 

He  calls  for  death  to  come  and  death  at  once  approaches 
him  and  asks  what  is  his  wish.  "  Well,"  said  the  peasant, 
"  just  help  me  to  get  this  bundle  on  my  back  again.  It 
won't  take  you  long." 


From  De  la  Bruyere 

A  picture  oj  the  French  peasant 

There  are  to  be  seen,  scattered  over  the  land,  certain 
wild  animals,  male  and  female.  They  are  dark  skinned, 
livid,  thoroughly  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
chained  to  the  earth  which  they  dig  and  turn  over  with 
inconceivable  stubbornness.  They  have  the  semblance 
of  articulate  speech,  and  when  they  stand  erect,  reveal 
a  human  face  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  men.  At  night  they 
retire  into  their  lairs,  where  they  live  on  black  bread, 
water,  and  roots.  They  spare  others  the  trouble  of 
sowing,  of  ploughing  and  reaping  for  their  sustenance, 
and  thus  do  not  deserve  to  go  wanting  the  bread  which 
they  themselves  have  sown. 

1.  Supposing  some  one  were  to  say,  "The  reign  oj 
Louis  XIV.  was  beneficial  to  the  French  nation''  what 
reasons  could  you  give  against  the  statement? 

2.  Summarise  Sir  William  Temple's  views  to  show  (a) 
the  reasons  Jor  the  sudden  expansion  of  French  power  ; 
(b)  the  dangers  that  were  likely  to  ensue  from  the  policy  of 
the  King,  Louis  x/r. 

3.  Employ  the  extracts  to  gather  information  witfi  regard 
to  the  state  oj  the  lower  classes  in  France  at  the  close  oj  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  oj  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER    III 

ENGLAND   AND    FRANCE   RIVALS    FOR   EMPIRE 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Holland,  England, 
and  France  strove  for  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of 
commerce  ;  but  although  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period  Holland  had  possessed  enormous  ad- 
vantages, and  her  trading  companies  paid  wonder- 
ful dividends,  yet  her  decline  had  set  in  long  before 
the  century  closed.  Both  France  and  England 
were  competing  strongly  with  this  gallant  little 
country.  Before  their  attacks  Holland  had  to  give 
way,  and  the  arena  was  thus  left  clear  for  two  power- 
ful combatants.  We  read  in  the  last  chapter  how 
strong  a  position  France  attained  under  the  guid- 
ance of  her  clever  statesmen,  and  how  she  lost 
ground  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv. 
The  close  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  saw 
France  glad  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  which  gave  England  territory  in 
North  America,  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Gibraltar, 
as  well  as  important  commercial  advantages.  The 
Treaty  might  have  been  worse  for  France,  but  even 
as  it  was,  it  marked  the  fact  that  England  had 
already  drawn  ahead  in  the  race  for  Empire. 

For  the  next  hundred    years  these  two  powers, 
England  and  France,   were  constantly  at  war — in 
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Europe,  in  America,  in  India,  and  on  the  high  seas  ; 
and  although  it  is  possible  that  they  scarcely  realised 
the  reason  for  this  conflict,  we  can  see  clearly  enough 
now  that  during  those  hundred  years  they  were  de- 
termining the  question  as  to  which  of  them  should 
build  up  a  world-wide  empire.  As  the  century  wore 
on,  England,  in  spite  of  many  set-backs,  drew  farther 
away  from  France  until  at  last  she  possessed  the 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  This  struggle 
is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  European  histor}',  and  we 
must  now  follow  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  England  remained  quietly  recovering  from 
the  strain  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  during  this  time,  under  her  great  peace  minister 
Walpole,  she  took  full  advantage  of  her  new  oppor- 
tunities for  trade.  France  was  at  peace  with  her  in 
those  days  ;  but  another  power  in  Europe  looked 
askance  at  England's  methods  of  commerce.  Spain 
very  naturally  resented  the  way  in  which  England 
was  indulging  in  illicit  trade  with  Spanish  colonies 
under  the  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which 
allowed  the  English  South  Sea  Company  to  send  one 
ship  each  year  to  Spanish  America.  The  Spanish 
garda  castas  began  to  seize  and  search  English 
ships,  and  before  long  the  strife  known  as  the  War  of 
Jenkins'  Ear  broke  out.  England  did  not  show 
to  very  great  advantage  in  this  war,  partly  because 
Walpole  desired  peace  rather  than  conflict.  But 
almost  before  this  strife  had  ceased  a  much  more 
important  war  occurred  on  the  Continent.  This  was 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The 
Emperor  Charles  vi.,  having  no  sons,  had  drawn 
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up  a  document  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  had  settled  the  succession  upon  his  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  Nearly  every 
European  power  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  but  when  the  Emperor  died  there  was  a 
scramble  to  divide  his  territories,  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  seized  upon 
Silesia  and  never  relinquished  his  hold. 

The  powers  of  Europe  took  different  sides,  and 
during  this  strife  we  find  England  supporting  the 
Empire,  while  France  was  on  Prussia's  side.  Only  a 
few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  there  was 
another  outbreak  of  an  even  more  deadly  nature. 
This  was  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  once  again  we 
find  England  and  France  on  opposite  sides  ;  but 
this  time  they  have  changed  over.  France  fought 
for  Austria,  and  England  was  the  ally  of  Prussia 
William  Pitt,  England's  great  war  minister,  saw 
that  more  was  involved  in  this  conflict  than  the 
mere  struggle  on  the  Continent.  He  realised  that  if 
England  wished  to  retain  her  hold  on  India  and 
America  she  must  throw  her  whole  force  into  this 
new  war  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  spare  men  or 
money  to  further  English  interests.  But  while  he 
sent  money  to  Frederick  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  his 
enormous  armies,  he  sent  men  and  ships  across  the 
seas,  and  thus,  while  France  was  employing  her 
main  force  in  her  struggles  on  the  Continent,  England 
was  able  to  defeat  her  with  comparative  ease  in 
North  America,  and  improve  the  status  of  her 
countrymen  in  India.  English  history  will  tell  you 
of  the  skill  and  genius  of  Clive  and  Wolfe  and  other 
great  men  of  those  days  who  helped  to  uphold  the 
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fame  of  Englishmen  during  that  seven  years' 
struggle.  The  end  of  the  war  saw  the  French  re- 
linquish their  position  in  North  America — a  position 
which  France  had  spent  many  long  years  in  acquiring; 
and,  moreover,  French  influence  in  India  was  almost 
annihilated.  Before  these  disastrous  wars  France, 
like  England,  had  seen  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  her 
commerce  had  increased  quite  rapidly.  When  the 
struggle  was  over,  although  England  was  involved  in 
another  dispute  which  eventually  lost  her  the 
American  Colonies,  and  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  all  those  powers  of  Europe  which  were  jealous 
of  her  growth,  she  grew  steadily  more  powerful  and 
richer.  On  the  other  hand,  France  found  herself 
plunged  in  difficulties  from  which  she  could  not 
shake  herself  free.  Her  finance,  as  we  shall  see, 
collapsed  under  the  strain  of  war,  and  she  ended  the 
century  in  the  throes  of  the  awful  French  Revolution. 

Once  again  before  the  century  closed  these  two 
powers  grappled  together  in  a  deadly  struggle,  but 
while  France  could  place  her  foot  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  temporarily  force  the  several  nations 
to  obey  her  will,  she  could  not  extend  her  power 
beyond  Europe  simply  because  England  had  control 
of  the  seas.  Through  this  naval  power  England  not 
only  retained  her  hold  on  her  foreign  possessions, 
but  she  acquired  new  territory,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  final  phase  English  influence  was  felt  all  over  the 
world.  France,  worn  out  and  defeated,  had  to  con- 
template not  only  a  diminished  territory  in  Europe, 
but  also  the  loss  of  valuable  oversea  possessions. 

It  is  worth  while  our  noticing  that  throughout  the 
struggles  of  these  two  countries  Spain  was  sometimes 
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a  passive  spectator,  but  more  often  an  active  enemy 
of  England.  So  long  as  England  was  left  to  deal 
with  France  alone,  or  Spain  alone,  she  was  able  to 
hold  her  own,  but  so  soon  as  those  two  countries 
formed  an  alliance  England  was  in  difficulties.  On 
three  separate  occasions  during  the  eighteenth 
century  such  an  alliance  produced  grave  com- 
plications for  England,  and  during  one  of  these 
crises  she  lost  the  greatest  of  her  Colonies.  The  most 
skilful  diplomacy  of  English  statesmen  was  directed 
to  avert  such  a  union,  for  "  to  drive  Spain  into  the 
arms  of  France  was  to  imperil  the  future  of  English 
predominance  in  the  New  World." 

(a)  From  Pitt's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation 
{condensed)   {2yth  November  1800) 

I  confess  that  the  mode  of  recapitulation  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  employed  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  without  animadversion.  He  allows  that  that 
part  of  our  national  force,  that  which  he  himself  and  his 
friends  have  extolled  as  the  only  service  on  which 
we  should  rely  for  defence,  has  been  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful beyond  any  former  example.  How  can  he 
affirm  that  the  war  has  been  full  of  disgrace,  when  our 
navy,  by  his  own  confession,  has  acquired  such  un- 
rivalled distinction  ?  Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
say  that  those  naval  exertions  in  which  he  exults 
have  been  attended  with  no  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Europe  ?  Does  the  honourable  gentleman  recollect 
the  achievement  of  the  gallant  Lord  Nelson,  whose 
merit  he  so  highly  extolled  ?  Does  he  think  that, 
great  as  was  our  share  of  the  glory  and  success  of  that 
gallant  admiral's  exploits,  we  engrossed  them  all  ? 
Does  he  think  that  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir 
did  not  pervade  all  Europe  ?  Does  he  think  that  it 
was  partial  in  its  effects,  or  fleeting  in  its  glory  ?     No  ! 
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The  fame  of  that  day  spread  itself  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  globe.  It  added  a  new  lustre  to  the 
British  character,  and  inspired  a  new  reverence  for 
the  British  name.  But  it  is  no  derogation  from  the 
merit  of  Lord  Nelson,  or  from  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  those  who  seconded  his  enterprises,  to  ask  whose 
exertions  made  that  fleet  disposable  ?  Was  there  no 
merit  in  suppljdng  the  means  b}^  which  the  battle  of 
Aboukir  was  fought  ?  Can  it  be  forgotten  with  what 
unparalleled  secrecy  Sir  Roger  Curtis  was  detached 
to  the  Mediterranean,  on  pretence  of  being  sent  to 
guard  Ireland  against  threatened  invasion  ;  and  that 
he  had  actually  arrived  there  before  his  coming  was 
suspected — before  it  was  known  in  this  country  that 
he  had  gone  thither  ?  When  was  it  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  the  exploits  of  a  nation 
hmited  by  its  insular  situation  to  a  certain  sphere  of 
operation,  have  produced  such  decisive  results,  and 
communicated  such  important  advantages  to  remote 
and  distant  allies  ? 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  says  that  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  we  have  obtained  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  nations  lately  our  allies.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  the  successes  we  have  obtained  over  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  acquisitions, 
not  celebrated  as  triumphs  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
gained  advantages  over  the  vassals  of  France  ?  If  the 
Dutch  were  forcibly  converted  into  the  allies  of  France, 
as  I  think  they  are,  it  might  in  particular  circumstances 
have  been  disagreeable  to  direct  against  them  the 
destruction  of  hostile  operation.  If  they  had  boldly 
exerted  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  defence  of  their  independence — if  they  had 
demanded  in  vain  the  assistance  of  this  country  to 
combine  its  efforts  with  theirs  against  the  enemy  of 
their  Uberties,  and  those  of  Europe — if  we  had  refused 
to  lend  them  our  troops  to  fight  by  their  side,  as  in 
former  times,  against  these  invaders,  then  might  we 
have  been  accused  of  turning  against  them  our  arms, 
when  acting  in  a  compulsive  hostiUty,  which  we  had 
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contributed  no  friendly  assistance  to  avert.  But  when 
we  saw  those  resources,  which,  if  manfully  drawn 
forth,  would  have  secured  independence,  employed 
to  increase  the  wealth  and  to  support  the  hostility  of 
France,  were  we  to  hesitate  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  was  to  be  emplo3'ed  to  our  annoyance  and 
destruction  ? 

If  the  wealth,  the  resources,  the  naval  and  military 
resources  of  the  Dutch  were  identified  with  those  of 
France,  who  will  deny  that  it  was  politic  and  necessary 
to  prevent  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  from  being 
converted  into  instruments  of  hostility  in  the  hands  of 
their  subduers,  against  a  people  who  had  disinterestedly 
exerted  themselves  for  their  protection  ? 

The  same  course  of  argument  was  employed  in 
regard  to  Spain  ;  we  were  told  that  we  had  rendered 
Spain,  but  little  inclined  to  annoy  us,  an  active  and 
important  ally  of  our  enemy.  Well  !  Did  she  not 
abandon  us  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  a  single  voice  was  ever 
heard  in  this  house  to  doubt  the  pusillanimity,  the 
want  of  faith,  the  atrocity,  which  distinguished  the 
treacherous  departure  of  the  councils  of  Madrid  from 
the  cause  of  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  single  voice 
heard  to  doubt  the  justice  of  our  warfare  against  a 
state  that  basel}^  shrunk  from  the  ties  of  a  generous 
confederacy  to  the  degradation  of  a'  hollow  alliance 
with  the  foe  she  detested.  If  then  Spain,  hke  Holland, 
ingloriously  forsook  a  manly,  though  a  dangerous 
struggle,  and  became  the  humble  vassal  of  France,  were 
we  to  allow  the  preponderance  of  the  enemy  to  draw 
forth  and  embody  against  us  all  the  means  of  Spain  ? 
Were  we  to  see  the  navy  of  Spain  united  with  that 
of  France,  without  an  effort  to  disconcert  or  to  punish 
that  foul  association  ?  Can  we  forget  that  the  only 
achievement  of  the  French  fleet,  escaped  for  a  mom.ent 
from  3'ears  of  blockade,  was  to  sail  to  Cadiz,  and 
bring  off,  in  triumph,  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  be  retained 
in  Brest,  partly  as  an  hostage  against  Spain,  and  as 
an  instrument  of  hostility  against  this  country  ? 
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{b)  From  Pitt's  Speech  upox  British  Resources 
AND  the  War  {October  1796) 

As  to  the  question  of  our  resources,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  admits  them  to  be  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing. If  the  revenue,  after  a  four  years'  war,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  injured  it  so  materi- 
ally in  so  many  branches,  and  after  all  the  additional 
burthens  which  have  been  imposed,  still  keeps  up  to  the 
rate  at  which  it  was  stated  last  year,  that  circumstance 
is  surely  no  slight  source  of  satisfaction.  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  commerce,  it  has  attained  and  still 
continues  to  enjoy  a  pitch  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Embarrassments  have  proceeded  from  various  causes : 
the  expense  of  the  war  abroad,  and  the  high  price 
of  articles  of  consumption  at  home  ;  the  situation  of 
part  of  the  continent,  where  the  markets  have  been 
shut  against  us  ;  and  even  the  growth  of  our  capital 
reacting  upon  the  commerce  which  occasioned  it,  so 
that  what  was  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  prosperity, 
was  itself  a  cause  of  temporary  distress.  Of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  prosperity,  we  have  now  the  best 
assurance.  The  state  of  our  exports  during  the  last 
six  months  has  been  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the 
most  flourishing  year  of  peace,  1792  ;  and  our  foreign 
trade  has  even  exceeded  the  produce  of  that  year, 
which  was  the  most  productive  of  any  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  whatever 
temporary  embarrassments  may  have  arisen,  .  .  . 
the  commercial  character  of  the  country  has  lost 
neither  its  vigour  nor  importance.  If  such  has  been 
the  state  of  things,  at  a  period  when  the  country  has 
had  to  contend  for  everything  dear  to  it  ;  if,  not- 
withstanding all  the  obstacles  which  have  clogged 
the  machinery,  the  spring  has  retained  so  much  force 
and  energy,  we  may  presume,  that,  if  by  the  obstinacy 
and  ambition  of  the  enemy  we  should  be  called  to  still 
greater  exertions,  our  resources  as  yet  remain  untouched, 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  them  into  action 
with  a  degree  of  concert  and  effect  worthy  of  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  British  nation,  and  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  will  be  employed.  These  resources  .  .  .  are  the 
result  of  an  accumulated  capital,  of  gradually  increasing 
commerce,  of  high  and  established  credit. 

1.  Make  two  lists  which  will  show  the  chief  British 
possessions  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

2.  Summarise  the  arguments  of  the  younger  Pitt  to 
show  his  reasons  for  strenuous  opposition  to  France  and 
her  allies. 

3.  Show  how  the  extracts  throw  light  on  the  danger  which 
England  incurred  in  the  eighteenth  century  from  a  union 
between  France  and  Spain. 


CHAPTER    IV 


THE    FRENXH    REVOLUTION 


At  the  death  of  Louis  xiv.  there  was  no  one  who 

could  fill  his  place.    His  successor,  Louis  xv.,  was  only 

a  child,  and  as  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 

fearful  of  Spain,  France  and  England  kept  peace,  and 

a  great  change  came  over  the  government  of  France. 

Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 

which  had  crept  into  the  administration  ;    but  as 

Louis  XV.  grew  older  he  did  not  fulfil  the  promises  of 

his  youth.     He  desired  to  govern  France  himself, 

and,  like  his  grandfather,  he  would  not  allow  any 

minister  to  interfere  with  his  pohcy.     When  he  died 

in  1774  he  had  plunged  France  into  debt,  and  by  his 

wars  he  had  brought  his  people  dishonour  and  a 

heavy  burden  of  taxation.    His  successor, Louis  xvi., 

therefore,    inherited    a    throne    surrounded    with 

difficulties  ;    but  at  his  succession  he  was  popular, 

and  he  allowed  three  ministers  to  make  an  effort  to 

improve  the  desperate  state  of  finance.     Turgot,  the 

first  of  these,  tried  hard  to  bring  back  again  the 

golden    age,   to    get    rid    of    crying    evils,    remove 

restraints    from    industry,    and    allow    France    to 

govern     itself ;      but    his     actions     roused     such 

opposition    among    certain    classes    that    he    was 

soon    dismissed,    and   his    successors,   Necker    and 
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Calonne,    did    but    little    to    help     and    much    to 
embarrass  the  almost  bankrupt  nation. 

The  opposition  to  Turgot  came  from  the  privileged 
classes.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  not  shared  by 
all  classes.  It  fell  heavily  on  the  poor,  while  the 
higher  clergy,  nobles,  courtiers,  and  wealthy  people 
who  could  purchase  rank,  were  largely  exempt. 
Turgot's  idea  was  to  practise  economy,  and  by 
abolishing  much  of  the  foolish  luxury  of  the  court  to 
remedy  the  unfair  incidence  of  taxation.  But  even 
if  he  had  not  thus  awakened  the  hatred  of  the 
courtiers,  the  task  before  him  was  enormous.  Al- 
though the  French  peasantry  was  probably  not  so 
badly  circumstanced  as  the  peasantry  of  some  other 
European  countries,  and  its  condition  was  slowly 
improving,  yet  it  suffered  from  mam^  burdens,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  think  how  they  could  have  been 
abolished  without  a  complete  reversal  of  existing 
conditions.  The  French  peasant  had  not  only  to 
pay  the  heav}''  State  taxes,  but  he  was  also  bound 
by  a  number  of  feudal  dues  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  bring  him  any  recompense.  There  were 
tolls  for  rivers  and  for  roads  ;  he  had  to  give  to  some 
lord,  whom,  possibly,  he  had  never  seen,  a  certain 
share  of  his  crops,  or  sheep  and  cattle,  and  when  he 
gathered  his  harvest  of  corn  or  grapes  his  lord's 
share  had  to  be  put  on  one  side.  The  only  return 
he  received  was  the  damage  suffered  by  his  crops 
from  the  game  of  that  selfsame  lord,  who,  being 
fond  of  hunting,  forbade  the  peasantr}^  to  touch  the 
hares,  deer,  pigeons,  and  other  wild  creatures  which 
frequented  his  fields.  But  beyond  these  irritating 
feudal  exactions  there  were  the  ever-increasing  State 
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taxes.  The  chief  of  these  were  gahelle,  or  the  tax 
for  the  monopoly  of  salt  ;  the  corvee,  or  system  of 
forced  labom",  and  the  taillc,  a  tax  on  land  and  houses. 
The  taille  was  the  heaviest  tax  and  was  bitterly 
hated  ;  but  ,the  gahelle  shows  the  foolish  system  of 
the  day  at  its  worst.  The  Government  took  charge 
of  the  sale  of  salt,  forced  the  peasantry  to  buy  it,  and 
so  varied  its  charges  that  people  in  certain  towns  had 
to  pay  thirty  times  as  much  as  the  people  in  a 
neighbouring  district.  If  any  one  attempted  to 
smuggle  salt,  the  punishment  on  detection  was 
extremely  severe. 

As  the  century  wore  on  the  people  grew  more 
opposed  and  bitter.  The  grievances  lay  especially 
on  the  middle  classes,  but  the\^  had  no  outlet  for 
their  opinions.  Men  Hke  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
wrote  their  thoughts  on  the  existing  evils,  and  their 
books  were  wideh'  read  and  discussed.  They  helped 
to  fan  the  smouldering  discontent  and  the  fire  grew 
all  the  fiercer  beneath  the  restraints  which  checked 
its  outbreak.  The  French  looked  at  other  lands 
which  were  governed  more  equitably,  and  longed  to 
imitate  their  institutions.  French  soldiers  returning 
from  America,  whence  they  had  gone  to  help  the 
people  in  their  struggle  against  the  English,  told  the 
tale  of  freedom  and  popular  institutions.  But  the 
tiers  etat,  or  third  estate — all  those  in  fact  who  did 
not  rank  as  nobles  or  clergy — were  so  far  helpless. 
Louis  XVI.  said,  "  To  me  solely  belongs  the  power  of 
making  laws.  .  .  .  My  people  are  one  with  me.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  are  necessarily 
identical  with  mine,  and  rest  solely  in  my  hands." 
And  this   man  was  the   puppet   of   the  privileged 
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classes  who  were  striving  to  shirk  their  fair  share  in 
the  nation's  troubles.  At  last  Calonne  told  the 
King  that  France  was  almost  bankrupt  and  nothing 
could  save  it  except  a  complete  alteration  of  its  sys- 
tem. Action  was  necessary,  and  the  King  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  that  is,  of  the  three 
estates  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons.  The  desire 
of  the  nation  was  that  these  representatives  should 
sit  in  one  house,  and  then  the  vote  of  the  tiers  etat 
would  be  felt.  The  privileged  classes  desired 
separate  houses.  This  would  have  given  them  a 
majority.  After  considerable  delay  and  dispute 
the  three  classes  met  and  voted  in  one  single  chamber 
and  gave  itself  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly. 
From  this  moment  it  was  certain  that  great  changes 
would  be  felt  in  France,  although  nobody  could  have 
foreseen  to  what  extremities  the  nation  would  go. 
Wise  men  in  other  countries  rejoiced  to  think  that 
France  would  at  last  be  able  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation.  Perhaps  if  the  King  had  been  wise 
enough  to  identify  himself  with  the  people,  this 
salvation  would  not  have  been  purchased  by  a 
deluge  of  blood.  But  he  opposed  the  people,  tried  to 
use  force,  and  the  mob  rose  and  stormed  the  Bastille 
1789.  Then  it  marched  to  Versailles  and  brought 
the  King  to  the  Tuileries.  While  the  National 
Assembly  pursued  its  task  of  constructing  a  new 
constitution,  Louis  xvi.  tried  to  escape  from  Paris. 
He  was  captured,  brought  back,  and  forced  by  his 
position  to  accept  the  new  terms  of  government. 
It  was  clear  at  this  point  that  there  were  three  main 
parties  in  France  :  the  Constitutionalists,  who  de- 
sired to  rule   in   accordance   with  the   new   code  ; 
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From  the  Me^[oirs  of  Viscount  Chateaubriand 

On  the  14th  of  Jul}-  came  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  I 
was  present,  as  a  spectator,  at  this  assault  against  a  few 
pensioners  and  a  timid  governor :  if  the  gates  had 
been  kept  closed,  the  mob  could  never  have  entered  the 
fortress.  I  saw  two  or  three  guns  fired,  not  by  the 
pensioners,  but  by  French  Guards  who  had  climbed  to 
the  towers. 

De  Launey  was  torn  from  his  hiding-place,  and  after 
undergoing  a  thousand  outrages,  was  struck  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  Flesselles,  the  provost 
of  the  merchants,  had  his  brains  blown  out  by  a  pistol 
shot  :  this  was  the  spectacle  which  heartless  enthusiasts 
thought  so  fine.  In  the  midst  of  these  murders,  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  orgies,  as  in  the  troubles 
in  Rome  under  Otho  and  t'iteUius.  "  The  victors  of  the 
Bastille,"  happ}-  drunkards,  declared  conquerors  by  pot- 
house votes,  were  driven  about  in  hackney-coaches  ; 
and  sans -culottes  commenced  to  reign  and  escorted  them. 
The  passers-by  uncovered,  \Wth  the  respect  born  of 
fear,  before  those  heroes,  some  of  whom  died  of  fatig"ue 
amidst  their  triumph.  The  keys  of  the  Bastille  multi- 
pHed  ;  they  were  sent  to  aU  the  important  simpletons  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  How  often  have  I  missed 
my  fortune !  If  I,  a  spectator,  had  inscribed  my  name 
on  the  list  of  the  victors,  I  should  be  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  to-daj*. 

The  5th  of  October  arrived.  I  did  not  witness  the 
events  of  that  day.  The  accounts  of  what  had  occurred 
reached  the  Capital  early  on  the  6th.  We  were  told  at 
the  same  time  to  expect  a  \dsit  from  the  King.  I  was  as 
bold  in  public  places  as  I  was  timid  in  drawing-rooms  : 
I  felt  myself  made  for  solitude  or  the  forum.  I  hastened 
to  the  Champs  Elysees  :  first  appeared  guns,  upon 
which  harpies,  thieves'  doxies,  women  of  the  town  rode 
astride.  Next,  surrounded  b}'  .a  horde  of  people  of 
every  age  and  sex,  marched  on  foot  the  Bod3-guards, 
who    had    exchanged    hats,    swords,    and    bandoliers 
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with  the  National  Guards  :  each  of  the  horses  carried 
two  or  three  fish-fags,  dirty  bacchantes,  drunk  and 
indecently  clad.  After  them  came  the  deputation  from 
the  National  Assembly  ;  the  royal  carriages  followed, 
roUing  in  the  dusty  darkness  of  a  forest  of  pikes  and 
bayonets.  Tattered  rag-men,  butchers  with  their  blood- 
stained aprons  hanging  from  their  thighs,  their  bare 
knives  from  their  belts,  their  shirt-sleeves  turned  up, 
walked  beside  the  carriage  doors  ;  other  sinister  guards 
had  climbed  upon  the  roof ;  others  hung  on  the  foot- 
board, lolled  upon  the  box.  They  fired  muskets  and 
pistols  ;   they  cried  : 

"  Here  are  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's 
boy  !  " 

By  the  side  of  the  national  tribune  two  competing 
tribunes  had  sprung  up  :  that  of  the  Jacobins  and  that 
of  the  Cordeliers,  then  the  more  formidable  because  it 
sent  members  to  the  famous  Commune  of  Paris  and 
supplied  it  with  means  of  action.  If  the  formation  of 
the  Commune  had  not  taken  place,  Paris,  for  want  of  a 
point  of  concentration,  would  have  split  up,  and  the 
various  mayoralties  become  rival  powers. 

The  Club  of  Cordeliers  had  its  abode  in  the  monastery 
whose  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  in  1259, 
with  funds  paid  as  damages  for  a  murder  :  in  1590  it 
became  the  resort  of  the  most  famous  Leaguers.  Certain 
places  seem  to  be  the  laboratories  of  factions  :  "  In- 
telligence was  brought,"  says  L'Estoile  (12th  July  I593)» 
"  to  the  Due  de  Mayenne  of  two  hundred  Cordeliers 
newly  arrived  in  Paris  supplying  themselves  with  arms 
and  concerting  with  the  Sixteen  who  held  council  daily  at 
the  CordeUers  of  Paris.  ...  On  that  day  the  Sixteen 
assembled  at  the  Cordeliers  cast  aside  their  arms." 

The  fanatics  of  the  League  had  therefore  handed 
down  the  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  to  our  philo- 
sophical revolutionaries  as  a  dead-house. 

The  pictures,  the  carved  and  painted  images,  the  veils, 
the  curtains  of  the  convent  had  been  pulled  down  ; 
the  basilica,  flayed  of  its  skin,  presented  its  bare  skeleton 
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to  the  eye.  In  the  apsis  of  the  church,  where  the  wind 
and  the  rain  entered  through  the  broken  panes  of  the 
rose-windows,  some  joiners'  benches  served  as  a  table 
for  the  president,  when  the  sittings  were  held  in  the 
church.  On  these  benches  lay  red  caps,  with  which  each 
speaker  covered  his  head  before  ascending  the  tribune. 

1.  Make  a  comparison  of  the  two  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  {written  in  1776  and  1792  respectively)  to  show 
(a)  his  sympathy  with  France  in  the  former  letter ;  (b)  his 
detestation  of  the  course  of  the  Revolution  in  the  latter. 

2.  By  means  of  the  extracts  show  some  of  the  extrava- 
gancies committed  dnring  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion which  estranged  the  hearts  of  other  peoples. 

3.  Summarise  the  reasons  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  attempt  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Jacobins  to 
power. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    NAPOLEONIC   WARS 

The  French  Revolution  had  begun  with  lofty  ideals. 
There  was  to  be  universal  peace  and  human  brother- 
hood. Fraternity,  equality,  and  liberty  were  the 
words  on  the  lips  of  every  Frenchman.  But  before 
the  Revolution  had  run  its  course,  these  hopes  were 
quenched  in  the  blood  which  dripped  profusely 
from  the  guillotine,  and  in  the  fierce  opposition  with 
which  France  met  the  protests  of  other  nations. 
The  reign  of  terror  ended  with  the  execution  of 
Robespierre  ;  but  war  continued.  France  had  to 
meet  a  coalition  of  powers ;  and,  while  the  nation  as  a 
whole  might  have  desired  peace,  matters  had  gone 
so  far  that  war  was  inevitable.  Many  a  revolution 
has  ended  in  a  military  despotism,  and  this  was 
what  happened  in  France.  The  reign  of  terror  had 
raised  up  foes  at  home  and  abroad  ;  these  foes  had 
to  be  met,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  military 
genius  of  Napoleon  to  make  itself  manifest. 

Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica  in  the  year  1769, 
and  as  the  French  had  purchased  this  island  from 
the  Genoese  Republic  in  1768,  he  was,  although  not 
actually  a  Frenchman,  a  subject  of  France.  He 
seems  to  have  derived  his  energy  and  endurance 
from  his  mother,  Letitia  Ramolino.     His  father,  as 
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an  Italian  soldier,  had  fought  against  the  French, 
and  the  story  runs  that  the  child  Napoleon  was  laid 
on  a  bed  covered  with  a  tapestry  representing  battle 
scenes  from  the  Iliad,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
gave  his  mind  a  bent  towards  military  affairs. 

The  boy,  who  at  first  showed  no  great  mental 
powers,  received  a  military  education,  first  at 
Brienne,  then  at  Paris.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  he  was  enthusiastic  for  its  cause.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  which  he 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  British.  After  that, 
he  had  diplomatic  experience  in  Italy,  and,  as  a 
friend  of  Robespierre  he  had  a  narrow  escape  when 
that  infamous  character  fell  from  power.  At  the 
rising  in  Paris  in  1795,  when  the  mob  of  Paris  rose 
against  the  Director}-,  the  new  government  which 
had  replaced  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
young  General  Napoleon  who  was  in  charge  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  easily  scattered  the  mob  in  a  street 
fight,  disarmed  the  National  Guards  and  restored 
order  to  the  capital.  He  was  given  his  first  inde- 
pendent command  as  General  of  the  army  in  Italy. 
With  consummate  brilliancy  and  success  he  won 
battle  after  battle  against  the  veteran  officers  of  the 
Austrian  army  and  drove  it  from  Ital}' .  He  forced 
Mantua  to  surrender,  captured  Milan  and  Venice, 
and,  driving  the  Austrians  across  the  Alps,  advanced 
to  within  a  two  days'  march  of  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  was  forced  to  make  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  which  gave  Belgium  to  France. 

Crowned  with  glory  Napoleon  retruned  to  Paris, 
and  after  defeating  another  attempt  at  Revolution 
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set  sail  for  Egypt  in  order  to  attack  the  power  of 
England,  the  countr\'  which  throughout  the  Napol- 
eonic wars  successfiilly  resisted  France.  It  is  worth 
while  noticing  that  though  Napoleon  throughout  his 
whole  career  was  struggling  against  the  power  of 
Britain,  he  himself  never  again  met  the  British  on 
the  battlefield  until  the  fatal  day  of  Waterloo.  His 
idea  was  to  menace  our  possessions  in  India ;  and, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  narrowly 
escaped  Nelson,  who  was  anxiously  on  the  look-out 
for  the  French  fleet.  Napoleon  reached  Alexandria, 
and  advanced  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  where  news  reached 
him  that  Nelson  had  almost  completely  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  His  one 
hope  was  to  invade  Syria,  and  by  defeating  the 
Turks  make  it  possible  to  advance  overland  to  India. 
But  although  he  overcame  the  Turks  he  was  held  at 
Acre  by  the  English  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 
Napoleon  called  Acre  "  that  miserable  hole  which 
came  between  me  and  my  destiny."  He  had  to 
abandon  his  army  in  Egypt  and  escape  to  France  in  a 
swift  sailing  cruiser.  Upon  his  return  he  got  rid 
of  the  Directory  and  established  the  Consulate — a 
government  by  three  consuls  of  whom  he  was  the 
chief,  or  First  Consul. 

He  now  set  to  work  to  restore  order  and  prosperity 
to  France.  He  was  virtually  a  sovereign,  and  he 
admitted  to  his  confidence  any  one  who  would  support 
his  government.  He  gave  great  heed  to  the  finances, 
abolished  the  violent  laws  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
opened the  churches  for  worship,  and  by  a  censorship 
of  the  press  and  a  system  of  spies  protected  himself 
against  revolt. 
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Then  he  decided  to  attack  Austria,  because 
during  his  absence  in  Egypt  another  coaHtion  had 
been  formed  by  the  enemies  of  France.  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  Naples,  and  Portu- 
gal had  united  against  this  power  which  threatened 
to  control  Europe. 

The  French  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  in 
a  twofold  engagement.  General  Moreau  invaded 
Austria,  while  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Itaty  had  free  scope  to  loosen  the  hold  which  Austria 
had  upon  Italy.  His  march  across  the  Alps  recalls 
the  wonderful  feat  of  Hannibal.  With  a  great  map 
of  Itah^  spread  out  before  him  he  planned  the  whole 
campaign  before  he  left  Paris.  He  designated 
the  different  armies  b}'  different  colours.  "  Here," 
said  he  to  his  astonished  secretan,',  "  the  Austrian 
general  will  pass  by  Turin.  Here  he  will  fall  back 
towards  Alessandria.  At  this  point  I  shall  cross  the 
river  Po.  I  shall  meet  the  enemy  on  the  plains  and 
there,"  said  he,  sticking  a  pin  into  the  map  near 
Marengo — "  there  I  shall  fight  and  beat  him  !  " 
You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  how  the  guns  were  placed 
in  hollow  logs  and  dragged  up  the  mountains  to  the 
music  of  the  bands  ;  how  the  drummers  beat  the 
charge  when  advance  seemed  impossible  by  reason 
of  the  deep  snow  ;  and  how  the  French,  coming  to  a 
narrow  defile  which  the  Austrians  had  fortified  very 
strongly,  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  part 
slipping  away  over  the  mountains  along  a  goat  track, 
while  the  other,  under  cover  of  night,  dragged  their 
artillery  past  the  enemy's  fort.  After  six  days 
Napoleon  with  his  army  of  35,000  men  came  down 
with   bewildering   suddenness    upon   the   plains    of 
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Italy.  As  he  had  foretold,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Marengo.  Then  he  went  to  meet  Moreau,  who  had 
won  a  great  victory  at  Hohenlinden.  Marching 
towards  Vienna,  Napoleon  forced  the  Austrian 
Emperor  to  make  the  peace  of  Luneville,  which  made 
the  Rhine  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany.  For  Napoleon  to  keep  his  hold  on  the 
French  nation  it  was  imperative  that  he  should 
gain  victories,  and  this  proved  to  be  his  undoing,  for 
he  began  to  trust  entirely  to  militar}'  force.  His 
army  had  adopted  a  system  of  plunder  and  the  soldier 
must  be  kept  busy.  This  raised  up  enmity  every- 
where. 

The  First  Consul  showed  great  talent  for  admini- 
stration. He  established  a  Legion  of  Honour  to 
which  only  merit  was  admitted.  The  Cathohc 
religion  was  restored ;  education,  especially  in 
mathematics  and  science,  was  fostered  ;  and  com- 
merce, manufacture,  and  agriculture  were  encouraged. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  period  is 
seen  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  After  he  had  been 
declared  Consul  for  life  he  summoned  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  France  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  which 
should  cover  all  the  branches  of  human  industry, 
and  so  perfect  was  this  system  that  France  still 
follows  this  code,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as, 
for  example,  Belgium  and  Italy,  have  adopted  it. 
However,  the  restless  ambition  of  the  man  soon 
carried  him  back  to  his  army  ;  and  the  arrogant 
behaviour  of  the  French  was  little  calculated  to  keep 
other  nations  at  peace. 

War  soon  broke  out  again,  for  France  was  estab- 
lishing independent  repubhcs  up  and  down  Europe, 
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seizing  English  travellers  in  France  and  Holland, 
and  making  gigantic  preparations  at  Boulogne  for 
an  invasion  of  England.  Trouble  at  home  kept 
Napoleon  busy  for  a  while.  There  was  some  attempt 
at  restoring  the  Bourbon  line  of  kings  ;  but  it  ended 
in  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  This 
young  prince  was  seized,  taken  to  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes  where  a  grave  was  already  made  for  him, 
tried  for  treason,  and  without  means  of  defence,  or 
examination  of  witnesses,  led  out  to  death.  Shortly 
after  this  tragedy  Napoleon  was  made  Emperor, 
and  Pope  Pius  vii.  went  to  Paris  to  conduct  the 
ceremony  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

When  this  was  effected  the  Emperor  went  forth 
to  face  his  enemies. 

His  scheme  of  invading  England  having  failed 
owing  to  England's  \4gilance  on  the  seas,  he  showed 
a  sudden  change  of  plan  and  flung  "  the  arm}^  of 
Britain  "  on  the  Austrians.  He  marched  on  Bavaria 
and  in  a  series  of  unsurpassed  \'ictories  crushed  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  In  this  battle 
he  met  the  combined  power  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Their  armies  far  outnumbered  the  French  and  held 
a  superior  position,  but  the  skilful  tactics  of  Napoleon 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies.  As  the  Russians 
retreated,  it  is  said  that  Napoleon  ordered  his  gunners 
to  lower  their  cannon  so  as  to  strike  the  ice  over 
which  the  enemy  was  passing.  The  plan  succeeded 
perfectly.  Under  a  furious  cannonade  the  ice  gave 
way  and  multitudes  of  Russians  were  in  an  instant 
engulfed  in  the  deep  waters.  He  entered  Vienna  as  a 
conqueror  and  in  a  moment  of  transcendent  triumph 
learned  of  the  shattering  of  his  fleet  at  Trafalgar. 
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We  now  see  Napoleon  subduing  southern  Italy, 
and  making  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of 
Naples.  He  appointed  his  brother  Louis  King  of 
Holland.  His  successful  marshals  obtained  minor 
sovereignties  and  dukedoms.  He  abolished  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  set  up  in  its  place  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  Henceforth  the  Emperor 
was  simply  Emperor  of  Austria.  Jerome  Bonaparte 
became  King  of  Westphalia — a  kingdom  made  out 
of  a  group  of  provinces  captured  from  Prussia  and 
other  States.  Thus  Europe  was  being  parcelled  out 
among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  this  great  soldier, 
and  Prussia  in  self-defence  was  forced  into  war,  only 
to  be  humbled  to  the  dust  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
Berlin  was  occupied  and  the  whole  country  forced 
to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms. 

But  sti]l  the  cloud  hovered  on  the  horizon. 
England  was  supreme  at  sea,  and  would  not  be  hum- 
bled ;  nay,  rather,  by  help  of  subsidies  encouraged 
the  exhausted  nations  of  the  Continent  to  continue 
the  struggle.  What  could  be  done  ?  Russia  also 
had  been  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  the  French  ;  but 
Russia  had  to  come  to  terms  by  reason  of  Napoleon's 
victory  over  her  troops  at  Friedland.  Directly  these 
terms  were  known  it  was  seen  that  Russia  had  pro- 
mised to  close  her  ports  against  England  and  to 
recognise  Napoleon's  new  kingdom.  The  Emperor 
now  fully  realised  that  his  one  hope  of  supremacy 
was  to  cripple  the  trade  of  England.  It  was  a  fight 
to  the  death  between  the  sword  and  the  purse.  In 
1806  the  French  Emperor  issued  the  Berlin  Decrees. 
The  British  Isles  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade  ;    no  trade,  no  correspondence  was  to  be 
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carried  on  with  the  EngHsh.  The  whole  sea-board 
of  Europe  gradually  passed  under  Napoleon's  control 
and  manufactures  and  production  were  contraband  ! 
The  only  consequence  was  that  England  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  Her  ships  dominated  the  seas  and  her 
goods  were  so  sought  after  that  extensive  smuggling 
went  on  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  ;  and  still 
England  continued  to  build  up  coalitions  against  the 
power  of  France. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  The  first  success  against 
Napoleon  came  from  one  of  the  weakest  countries 
of  Europe.  Spain,  seeing  its  royal  family  deposed 
to  make  room  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  gave 
up  his  kingship  of  Naples  to  Marshal  Murat,  rose 
spontaneously  against  the  insolent  invader.  The 
story  of  the  Peninsular  War  belongs  to  English 
history  ;  one  need  not  follow  it  here  except  to  say 
that  English  armies  under  the  brilliant  and  patient 
generalship  of  Wellington  drove  the  French  out  of 
Portugal  and  subsequently  out  of  Spain.  Their 
work  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Austrians  and  also  realising  that 
the  Russian  Emperor  was  becoming  hostile  because 
of  his  desire  for  English  trade,  decided  to  devote  his 
attention  to  them  and  left  Spain  to  his  Marshals. 
We  know  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  action.  By 
dint  of  gigantic  effort  Napoleon  crushed  Austria  and 
then  invaded  Russia.  This  was  the  moment  when 
fortune  deserted  him.  The  French,  having  gained  a 
desperate  victory  at  the  Borodino,  were  lured  on  to 
Moscow.  On  their  arrival  there  the  capital  was  fired 
by  the  Russians,  and,  being  unable  to  get  supplies, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  winter  the  French  had 
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to  retreat  homeward  harassed  at  all  points  by  the 
merciless  Cossacks.  The  road  back  was  lined  with 
the  abandoned  dead,  and  when  Napoleon  at  last 
arrived  in  Germany  with  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  flung  themselves  against 
his  tottering  power  and  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsig. 

Napoleon  abdicated  and  retired  to  Elba,  and  Europe 
breathed  again.  Once  more  he  landed  in  France 
and  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  his  soldiers.  With 
superhuman  efforts  in  the  period  known  as  the 
Hundred  Days,  he  prepared  an  army  to  meet  his 
foes.  We  know  how  Wellington  joined  by  Bliicher 
defeated  him  at  Waterloo.  When  Napoleon  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  England  he  was 
exiled  to  Saint  Helena,  and  a  Congress  met  at  Vienna 
to  decide  the  boundaries  of  the  various  nations  and 
settle  the  troubled  politics  of  Europe. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne 

Privations  on  the  Retreat,  1812 

During  this  half-hour  several  men  had  lain  down  and 
died  ;  many  more  had  fallen  in  the  column  while  march- 
ing. Our  ranks  were  getting  thinned  already,  and  this 
was  only  the  very  beginning  of  our  troubles.  Whenever 
we  stopped  to  eat  hastily,  the  horses  left  behind  were 
bled.  The  blood  was  caught  in  a  saucepan,  cooked,  and 
eaten.  But  often  we  were  forced  to  eat  it  before  there 
was  time  to  cook  it.  Either  the  order  for  departure 
was  given,  or  the  Russians  were  upon  us.  In  the  latter 
case  we  did  not  take  much  notice.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  men  eating  calmly,  while  others  fired  at  the  Russians 
to  keep  them  off.     But  when  the  order  was  imperative 
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and  we  were  obliged  to  go,  the  saucepan  was  carried 
with  us,  and  each  man,  as  he  marched,  dipped  his  hands 
in  and  took  what  he  wanted  ;  his  face  in  consequence 
became  smeared  with  blood. 


This  was  25th  November,  perhaps  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  3^et  it  was  hardly  light.  I  was 
musing  on  all  I  had  seen,  when  the  head  of  the  column 
appeared.  Those  in  advance  seemed  to  be  Generals,  a 
few  on  horseback,  but  the  greater  part  on  foot.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  other  officers,  the  remnant 
of  the  Doomed  Squadron  and  Battahon  formed  on  the 
22nd,  and  barety  existing  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
Those  on  foot  dragged  themselves  painfull3"  along,  almost 
all  of  them  having  their  feet  frozen  and  \\Tapped  in  rags 
or  in  bits  of  sheepskin,  and  all  nearly  dying  of  hunger. 
Afterwards  came  the  small  remains  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Guard.  The  Emperor  came  next,  on  foot,  and  carrying 
a  baton.  He  wore  a  large  cloak  Hned  with  fur,  a  dark- 
red  velvet  cap  with  black  fox  fur  on  his  head.  Murat 
walked  on  foot  at  his  right,  and  on  his  left  the  Prince 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy.  Next  came  the  ^larshals, 
Berthier— Prince  of  Neufchatel — Ney,  ^lortier,  Lefebvre, 
with  other  Marshals  and  Generals  whose  corps  had  been 
nearly  annihilated. 

The  Emperor  mounted  a  horse  as  soon  as  he  passed  : 
so  did  a  few  of  those  with  him,  the  greater  part  of  them 
having  no  more  horses  to  ride.  Seven  or  eight  hundred 
officers  and  non-commissioned  oflScers  followed,  walking 
in  order  and  perfect  silence,  and  carrying  the  eagles  of 
their  different  regiments,  which  so  often  had  led  them 
to  victory.  This  was  all  that  remained  of  60,000 
men. 


I.  By  means  of  some  pins  and  pieces  of  paper  (coloured 
with  distinctive  colours  to  represent  the  great  nations  of 
Europe)  trace  the  chief  campaigns  and  battles  of  Napoleon^ 
and  show  his  triumphal  passage  over  Europe. 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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BonapJrte    ""  ^'''^  ^^^"««^^  of  the  character  of  Napoleon 

3-  ^onsider  the  misery  which  Napoleon: s  marches  must 
havehrought  to  the  nations  of  Etirope,  and  after  careful 
constderatton  say  whether  the  Napoleonic  period  was  for 
the  benefit  or  disadvantage  of  Europe  generally 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE    RISE    OF    RUSSIA 

You  have  heard  how  the  Norsemen  under  Rurik 
made  their  way  into  Russia  and  settled  there.  In 
doing  this  they  discovered  a  most  interesting  land, 
and  the}'  conferred  on  Russia  some  of  those  great 
qualities  they  displayed  elsewhere.  Before  their 
coming  thither  the  Slavs  had  settled  along  the  great 
Russian  rivers,  and  followed  the  Eastern  Goths  in 
their  incursions  into  the  Roman  Empire.  For  that 
reason  we  find  descendants  of  the  Slavs  living  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  ;  but  there  came  a  time  when 
powerful  rulers  like  Charlemagne,  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  Otto  drove  these  hardy  savages  out  of  Western 
Europe.  Then  the  Swedish  viking,  Rurik,  is  supposed 
to  have  united  the  Slavic  tribes  around  Novgorod, 
and  his  son  Igor  extended  the  limits  of  his  realm 
southward  till  they  included  Kiev  on  the  river 
Dnieper.  In  this  manner  the  Russians,  as  we  may 
now  call  them  (for  it  is  supposed  that  the  Normans 
called  the  neighbouring  Finns  by  the  name  Rous), 
had  come  to  a  great  waterway  which  put  them  in 
touch  with  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire.  The 
importance  of  this  is  realised  when  we  read  that 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Russians  had 
adopted  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  and  a  Russian 
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ruler,  Vladimir,  was  baptized.  Vladimir  was  the 
grandson  of  Olga,  the  wife  of  Igor.  Olga  had  em- 
braced Christianity  and  her  grandson  saw  that  the 
old  pagan  worship  was  not  likely  to  benefit  the  race 
over  which  he  ruled.  He  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
various  religious  beliefs  and  learned  all  he  could 
about  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
After  deliberation  he  resolved  to  choose  the  Greek 
form  of  Christianity  and  sought  the  hand  of  a 
Byzantine  princess  in  marriage.  But  the  Byzan- 
tines would  not  agree  to  the  marriage  until  Vladimir 
was  baptized,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople and  received  baptism  in  the  year  988. 

Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Russia 
was  an  "  annex  of  Asia  "  rather  than  a  division  of 
Europe.  Her  territory  is  really  a  western  end  of  the 
vast  plain  of  Northern  Asia,  and,  therefore,  she  has 
been  liable  to  every  attack  from  the  Tartar  or 
Mongol  tribes.  Vladimir  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  two  sons  and  so  weakened  the  possibility 
of  resistance  to  the  hordes  which  for  several  centuries 
swept  remorselessly  into  Russia.  A  Tartar  chief 
named  Genghiz  Khan  had  established  a  powerful 
rule  in  Northern  China  and  Central  Asia,  and  one  of 
his  armies,  kno\vn  as  the  Golden  Horde,  under  a 
Khan  named  Batu  defeated  the  Russians,  burned 
Moscow  and  Kiev,  and,  imposing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  great  Khan  on  the  Russian  rulers,  exacted  heavy 
tribute  from  them.  So  the  Russian  princes  became 
dependent  on  the  Great  Khan  and  he  humbled  them 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Frequently  he  made 
them  take  long  journeys  to  his  Court  three  thousand 
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miles  away  where  they  suffered  disgrace  and  some- 
times death.  The  same  tactics  were  pursued  by  his 
great  successor  Tamerlane,  who  seriously  menaced 
Europe  some  two  hundred  years  later.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  Mongol  power  began  to  decline, 
and  in  1462  a  Russian  prince  named  Ivan  made  a 
stand  for  liberty.  His  wife,  a  Byzantine  princess, 
urged  him  to  do  this,  and  when  the  Mongol  chief 
at  Astrakan  sent  his  portrait  for  Ivan  to  do  homage 
to  it  the  Russian  prince  trod  it  beneath  his  feet  as  a 
sign  of  contempt.  A  war  followed,  and  both  armies  in 
mortal  fear  of  one  another  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  where  the  Russians  were  victorious.  This 
Ivan  is  said  to  have  allowed  Greek  influence  to 
spread  through  his  realm.  He  chose  Moscow  for 
the  capital  city  and  began  the  Kremlin  palace  ;  but 
the  Tartars  had  left  their  mark  upon  the  Russians — 
and  for  long  they  were  Asiatic  in  custom  and  dress, 
and  the  very  title  of  Tsar,  which  their  rulers  after- 
wards adopted,  is  said  to  be  Asiatic. 

The  next  great  ruler  was  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
He  continued  the  work  of  expulsion  of  the 
Mongols,  and  although  he  was  a  man  of  savage 
nature,  so  much  so  that  history  says  he  was  mad, 
he  seems  to  have  desired  to  improve  his  country. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  from  1533-84, 
schools  were  established  and  the  printing  press  wais 
introduced.  We  are  especially  interested  in  his  reign, 
for  he  had  communication  with  our  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Two  Englishmen,  Chancellor  and  Willoughby,  went 
out  to  discover  a  northern  sea-route  to  China  and 
India,  and  becoming  icebound  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Russia,  they  took  to  sledges  and  in  that 
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way  reached  Moscow.  The  account  of  the  visit  to 
Ivan's  Court  is  very  interesting,  and  the  outcome  was 
that  the  great  market  of  Moscow  was  opened  to  the 
Enghsh,  and  henceforth  we  were  able  to  purchase 
Russian  furs,  cordage,  tar,  pitch,  and  many  other 
useful  articles.  A  Russian  Company  was  started  in 
1554  and  its  trade  became  very  important. 

The  first  real  approach  of  Russia  to  European 
ways  of  life  and  government  was  seen  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Ivan  had  encouraged  German 
workmen  to  go  to  Russia,  and  he  established  trade 
with  England,  Holland,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and 
France.  But  Peter  the  Great  saw  how  inferior 
Russia  was  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  his 
inquiries  from  merchants  travelling  in  Russia  made 
him  desire  to  see  with  his  owti  eyas  the  advantages 
they  spoke  about.  "  He  spent  two  years  travelling 
through  Holland,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
labouring  as  an  ordinary  workman  in  order  to 
learn  shipbuilding,  attending  lectures  on  anatomy, 
studying  surgery  and  dentistiy,  inspecting  paper 
mills,  flour  mills,  printing  presses,  visiting  hospitals, 
museums,  and  libraries.  He  then  returned  to  Russia 
\^dth  two  lixed  purposes,  namely,  to  extend  Russia 
to  her  natural  boundaries  ;  and  to  force  Western 
civilisation  upon  his  subjects."  His  reign,  which 
continued  until  1725,  was  employed  in  carr^'ing 
out  these  ideas.  He  imported  foreign  workmen 
to  establish  new  industries,  he  built  roads  and 
canals,  encouraged  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
established  good  harbours,  especially  at  Azov, 
St.  Petersburg  (which  was  now  made  the  capital), 
and  Riga.     He  opened  mines,  introduced  a  police 
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system  and  a  postal  service,  and  in  numberless  ways 
brought  Russia  into  contact  with  Europe.  When 
we  remember  that  he  had  to  engage  in  warfare  with 
Charles  xii.  of  Sweden,  whose  idea  was  to  convert 
the  Baltic  into  a  Swedish  lake,  Peter's  work  is  all 
the  more"  wonderful.  In  their  first  encounter  the 
Russians  were  defeated  at  Narva  ;  but  Peter  was  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  learn  from  defeat  and  turn  it 
into  victory,  and  he  so  crushed  the  Swedes  at 
Pultowa  in  1709  that  he  became  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 

After  Peter's  death  a  period  of  confusion  followed 
until  the  time  of  Catherine  11.,  who  continued  the 
work  of  expansion.  By  the  end  of  her  reign  (1762- 
96)  Russian  ships  sailed  with  free  passage  through 
the  Dardanelles.  The  Turkish  Sultan  had  granted 
the  Crimeato  Russia,  and  with  a  footing  on  the  Black 
Sea,  Russia  was  on  the  road  to  Constantinople  and 
able  to  compete  and  trade  with  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  was  under  Catherine  that 
Russia,  "by  that  remarkable  series  of  royal  robberies 
known  as  the  three  '  partitions  of  Poland,'  "  gained 
a  territory  in  Central  Europe  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent  and  containing  a 
population  of  six  millions. 

We  shall  read  how  the  Russians  fought  against 
Frederick  the  Great.  Before  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  they  went  over  to  his  side  and  there  was 
a  European  settlement  in  the  Peace  of  Paris  and 
that  of  Hubertsburg.  We  shall  also  read  about  the 
part  that  Russia  played  in  the  next  great  phase  of 
war  when  Napoleon  led  his  armies  hither  and  thither 
over  Europe.    After  he  was  defeated  at  Waterloo  the 
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Congress  of  Vienna  allowed  Russia  to  acquire  nearly 
the  whole  of  Poland.  Since  that  time  Russia  has 
shown  a  great  interest  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Europe.  She  intervened  when  the  Greeks  revolted 
against  the  Turks  in  1829  ;  and  again  in  1853,  when 
the  Tsar  heard  how  the  Turks  were  ill-using  Christian 
pilgrims,  a  Russian  fleet  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  France  and  England 
held  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  Russia  to 
occupy  Constantinople  and  gain  free  access  to  the 
^Mediterranean,  and,  therefore,  they  combined  to 
attack  this  growing  power.  The  Crimean  War  was 
the  result.  Russia  had  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
holding  Constantinople.  The  attempt  to  keep 
Russia's  fleet  from  the  Black  Sea  was  unsuccessful. 
Since  those  days  the  expansion  of  Russia  has  been 
towards  the  East  and  she  has  annexed  large  tracts  of 
territor}^  in  Central  Asia  and  holds  communica- 
tion with  the  East  by  means  of  her  Trans-Siberian 
Railwa3^  while  in  Western  Europe  she  ranks  as  the 
ally  of  France.  In  recent  times  she  received  a  severe 
rebuff  in  the  Far  East  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
which  somewhat  lowered  her  prestige  in  Europe ; 
but  the  enterprise  of  her  people  and  the  vast  re- 
sources at  her  disposal  indicate  a  future  period  of 
greatness  for  this  new  member  of  the  European 
family  of  nations. 

From   "Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,"   by  Prince 
Kropotkin  (b.  1842) 

domestic  life  in  the  family  of  a  RUSSIAN  NOBLE 

Wealth  was  measured  in  those  times  by  the  number  of 
"  souls "   that  a  landed  proprietor  owned.     So  many 
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"  souls  "  meant  so  many  male  serfs  ;  women  did  not 
count.  My  father,  who  owned  nearly  twelve  hundred 
souls,  in  three  different  provinces,  and  who  had,  in 
addition  to  his  peasants'  holdings,  large  tracts  of  land 
which  were  cultivated  by  these  peasants,  was  accounted 
a  rich  man.  He  lived  up  to  his  reputation,  which  meant 
that  his  house  was  open  to  any  number  of  visitors,  and 
that  he  kept  a  very  large  household.  .  .  . 

To  maintain  such  numbers  of  servants  as  were  kept 
in  our  house  in  town  would  have  been  simply  ruinous,  if 
all  provisions  had  to  be  bought  at  Moscow ;  but  in  those 
times  of  serfdom  things  were  managed  very  simply. 
When  winter  came,  father  sat  at  his  table  and  wrote  the 
following  to  the  manager  of  his  estate  : 

"  On  receipt  of  this,  and  as  soon  as  winter  communi- 
cation is  estabhshed  in  the  city  of  Moscow,  twenty-five 
peasant  sledges,  drawn  by  two  horses  each,  one  horse 
from  each  house,  and  one  man  and  one  sledge  from  each 
second  house,  are  to  be  loaded  with  (so  many)  quarters 
of  oats,  (so  many)  of  wheat,  and  (so  many)  of  rye,  as  also 
with  all  the  poultry  and  geese  and  ducks,  well  frozen, 
which  have  to  be  killed  this  winter,  well  packed  and 
accompanied  by  a  complete  list,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  well-chosen  man" — and  so  it  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
pages,  till  the  next  full  stop  was  reached.  After  this 
there  followed  an  enumeration  of  the  penalties  which 
would  be  inflicted  in  case  the  provisions  should  not  reach 
the  house  situated  in  such  a  street,  number  so  and  so.  in 
due  time  and  in  good  condition. 

Some  time  before  Christmas  the  twenty-five  peasant 
sledges  really  entered  our  gates,  and  covered  the  surface 
of  the  wide  yard.  .  .  . 

SERFDOM    IN   THE   OLD    DAYS 

Serfdom  was  then  in  the  last  years  of  its  existence. 
It  is  recent  history — it  seems  to  be  only  of  yesterday ; 
and  yet,  even  in  Russia,  few  realise  what  serfdom  was  in 
reality.  I  will  tr}'  to  recall  the  conditions  of  serfdom  by 
telling,  not  what  I  heard,  but  what  I  saw. 
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Uliana,  the  housekeeper,  stands  in  the  passage  leading 
to  father's  room,  and  crosses  herself ;  she  dares  neither 
to  advance  nor  to  retreat.  At  last,  having  recited  a 
prayer,  she  enters  the  room  and  reports,  in  a  hardly 
audible  voice,  that  the  store  of  tea  is  nearly  at  an  end, 
that  there  are  only  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  left,  and  that 
the  other  provisions  will  soon  be  exhausted.  "  Thieves, 
robbers  !  "  shouts  my  father.  "  And  you,  you  are  in 
league  with  them  !  "  His  voice  thunders  throughout 
the  house.  Our  stepmother  leaves  Uliana  to  face  the 
storm.  But  father  cries,  "  Frol,  call  the  princess ! 
Where  is  she  ?  "  And  when  she  enters  he  receives  her 
with  the  same  reproaches. 

"  You  also  are  in  league  with  this  progeny  of  Ham  ; 
you  are  standing  up  for  them  ;  "  and  so  on  for  half  an 
hour  or  more. 

Then  he  commences  to  verify  the  accounts.  At  the 
same  time  he  thinks  about  the  hay.  Frol  is  sent  to 
weigh  what  is  left  of  that,  and  our  stepmother  is  sent 
to  be  present  during  the  weighing,  while  father  calculates 
how  much  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the  barn.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  hay  appears  to  be  missing,  and  Uliana 
cannot  account  for  several  pounds  of  such  and  such 
provisions.  Father's  voice  becomes  more  and  more 
menacing  ;  Uliana  is  trembhng  ;  but  it  is  the  coachman 
who  now  enters  the  room,  and  is  stormed  at  by  his  master. 
Father  springs  at  him,  strikes  him,  but  he  keeps  repeating, 
"  Your  highness  must  have  made  a  mistake." 

Father  repeats  his  calculations,  and  this  time  it  appears 
that  there  is  m.ore  hay  in  the  barn  than  there  ought  to 
be.  The  shouting  continues  ;  he  now  reproaches  the 
coachman  with  not  having  given  the  horses  their  daily 
rations  in  full  ;  but  the  coachman  calls  on  all  the  samts 
to  witness  that  he  gave  the  animals  their  due,  and  Frol 
invokes  the  Virgin  to  confirm  the  coachman's  appeal. 

But  father  will  not  be  appeased.  He  calls  in  Makar, 
the  piano-tuner  and  sub-butler,  and  reminds  him  of  all 
his  recent  sins.  He  was  drunk  last  week,  and  must  have 
been  drunk  yesterday,  for  he  broke  half  a  dozen  plates. 
In  fact,  the  breaking  of  these  plates  was  the  real  cause 
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of  all  the  disturbance  ;  our  stepmother  had  reported 
the  fact  to  father  in  the  morning,  and  that  was  why 
Uliana  was  received  with  more  scolding  than  was  usually 
the  case,  why  the  verification  of  the  hay  was  undertaken, 
and  why  father  now  continues  to  shout  that  "this 
progeny  of  Ham  "  deserves  all  the  punishment  on  earth. 
Of  a  sudden  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm.  My  father 
takes  his  seat  at  the  table  and  writes  a  note.  "  Take 
Makar  with  this  note  to  the  police  station,  and  let  a 
hundred  lashes  with  the  birch  rod  be  given  to  him." 
Terror  and  absolute  silence  reign  in  the  house. 

Yet  father  was  not  among  the  worst  of  landowners. 
On  the  contrary,  the  servants  and  peasants  considered 
him  one  of  the  best.  What  we  saw  in  our  house  was  going 
on  everywhere,  often  in  much  more  cruel  forms.  The 
flogging  of  the  serfs  was  a  regular  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  police  and  of  the  fire  brigade. 

Extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Polish  Prince, 
Adam  Czartoryski  (1770-1861) 

As  years  went  on,  Emperor  Alexander's  vague  and 
floating  ideas  were  consolidated  into  a  practical  shape. 
All  the  eccentric  views  which  were  mere  fireworks  were 
abandoned,  and  he  had  to  restrict  his  wishes  to  the 
realities  and  possibiHties  of  the  moment.  He  consoled 
himself  by  indulging  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  which  were 
daily  becoming  more  rare,  in  hopes  of  progress,  which 
permitted  him  to  retain  some,  at  least,  of  the  dreams  of 
his  youth.  These  seemed  to  me  hke  a  tree  transplanted 
into  a  dry  and  arid  soil  and  deprived  of  its  exuberant 
vegetation,  whose  despoiled  trunk  puts  forth  a  few  weak 
branches  and  then  perishes. 

The  emperor's  first  step  was  to  issue  an  ukase  or  mani- 
festo to  restore  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Senate. 
Although  every  order  of  the  emperor,  whether  written  or 
spoken,  had  the  force  of  law,  such  orders  had  all  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  which  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  publishing  them  and  seeing  to  their  due  execution. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  laid  down  that  all  the  ministers 
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should  make  detailed  reports  of  their  acts,  which  the 
emperor  would  send  to  the  Senate  for  its  opinion.  This, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
national  and  representative  government. 

After  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  of  a  regulated 
legislative  power,  and  devising  a  limit  to  the  autocratic 
power,  the  emperor  turned  his  attention  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  his  government,  so  as  to  make  its  action  more  en- 
hghtened,  more  just,  and  more  methodical.  The  govern- 
ment machine  was  irregular  and  intermittent  in  its  action, 
and  the  administration  was  a  chaos  in  which  nothing  was 
regulated  or  clearly  defined. 

The  object  of  the  reform  was  to  establish  a  system 
somewhat  similar  to  those  adopted  in  most  other  Euro- 
pean states,  by  separating  the  governmental  departments, 
defining  their  limits,  assigning  to  each  all  the  business 
of  a  particular  kind,  centralising  their  management, 
and  thereby  augmenting  the  responsibility  of  the  princi- 
pal functionaries  of  State.  It  was  hoped,  among  other 
things,  that  this  would  be  an  efficacious  means  of  checking 
the  numberless  abuses  and  frauds  which  are  the  curse  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  accordingly  created  for  the  first 
time  ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Police,  of  Finance, 
of  Justice,  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Commerce,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy. 

The  Experiences  of  a  Siberian  Exile  from 
"Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia,"  by  Leo  Deutsch 

A  fortnight  after  my  arrest  I  was  informed  that  a 
party  of  convicts  would  start  for  Moscow  that  evening. 
I  was  to  accompany  them,  and  accordingly  must  assume 
the  convict  garb.  After  eighteen  years,  I  think  of  that 
day  with  a  shudder. 

First  of  all  I  was  taken  into  a  room  where  was  stored 
everything  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a  convict 
under  sentence.  On  the  floor  lay  piles  of  chains  ;  and 
clothes,  boots,  etc.,  were  heaped  on  shelves.  From  among 
them  some  were  selected  that  were  supposed  to  fit  me  ; 
and  I  was  then  conducted  to  a  second  room.     Here  the 
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right  side  of  my  head  was  shaved,  and  the  hair  on  the 
left  side  cut  short.  I  had  seen  people  in  the  prison  who 
had  been  treated  in  this  fashion,  and  the  sight  had  always 
made  a  painful  impression  on  me,  as  indeed  it  does  on 
every  one.  But  when  I  saw  my  own  face  in  the  glass  a 
cold  shudder  ran  down  my  spine,  and  I  experienced  a 
sensation  of  personal  degradation  to  something  less  than 
human.  I  thought  of  the  days — in  Russia  not  so  long 
ago — when  criminals  were  branded  with  hot  irons.  A 
convict  was  waiting  ready  to  fasten  on  my  fetters.  I 
was  placed  on  a  stool  and  had  to  put  my  foot  on  an  anvil. 
The  blacksmith  fitted  an  iron  ring  round  each  ankle  and 
welded  it  together.  Every  stroke  of  the  hammer  made 
my  heart  sink,  as  I  realised  that  a  new  existence  was 
beginning  for  me. 

The  mental  depression  into  which  I  now  fell  was  soon 
accompanied  by  physical  discomfort.  The  fetters  at 
first  caused  me  intolerable  pain  in  walking,  and  even 
disturbed  my  sleep.  It  also  requires  considerable  prac- 
tice before  one  can  easily  manage  to  dress  and  undress. 
The  heavy  chains,  about  thirteen  pounds  in  weight,  are 
not  only  an  encumbrance,  but  are  very  painful,  as  they 
chafe  the  skin  round  the  ankles,  and  the  leather  lining  is 
but  little  protection  to  those  unaccustomed  to  these 
adornments.  Another  great  torment  is  the  continual 
clinking  of  the  chains.  It  is  indescribably  irritating  to 
the  nerves  and  reminds  the  prisoner  at  every  turn 
that  he  is  "  deprived  of  all  rights."  I  hardly  knew  my- 
self as  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  beheld  a  fully  attired 
convict.  .  .  . 

As  we  were  nearing  a  large  station  the  officer  informed 
us  that  we  should  be  joined  here  by  some  more  political 
exiles  ;  and  when  the  train  came  to  a  standstill,  two  quite 
young  girls — at  the  most  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
— and  two  youths  were  brought  into  our  carriage.  We 
three  who  came  from  Kiev  were  by  no  means  aged,  but 
we  might  almost  have  been  called  old  folks  by  these 
children.  We  received  the  newcomers  cordially,  and 
of  course  begged  for  their  story,  which  was  as 
foUows  : — ■ 
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In  the  district  of  Poltava  the  chief  town  is  a  small  place 
called  Romny,  and  in  this  little  town  there  is  a  girls' 
school.  Two  or  three  of  the  scholars  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  lending  one  another  books,  and  making  notes  on  them 
— not  books  that  were  in  any  way  forbidden,  but  that 
were  accessible  to  all.  Soon  a  few  young  men  joined 
them  ;  and  thus  a  small  reading  society  was  formed, 
such  as  might  help  to  pass  away  the  long  winter  evenings 
in  the  dull  little  provincial  town.  As  these  young  people 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  committing  any  offence, 
they  naturally  never  dreamed  of  keeping  their  pro- 
ceedings secret.  But  the  eye  of  the  law  is  sleepless  ! 
The  officer  commanding  the  gendarmerie  in  that  place 
saw  and  triumphed. 

For  years  he  had  been  vegetating  in  this  obscure  corner 
of  the  empire,  and  had  never  unearthed  the  least  little 
conspiracy  nor  brought  to  light  a  secret  society  ;  now 
was  his  chance.  He  could  at  last  make  manifest  his 
burning  zeal,  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  Tsar  ; 
and  recognition  by  his  superiors,  perhaps  an  order  of 
promotion,  shone  before  him.  One  night  the  gen- 
darmerie paid  domiciliary  visits  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school.  Certainly  nothing  suspicious 
was  found,  but  the  frightened  girls  "  confessed  "  that 
the}'  had  "  held  meetings  "  and  that  they  read  books  in  a 
"  society."  This  was  enough  for  the  brave  sergeant  ; 
here  were  grounds  for  the  State  to  take  action  against  the 
"  secret  society  of  Romny."  The  girls  and  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  a  report  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  about  the  discovery  of  a  secret  society,  in 
which  such  and  such  persons  had  taken  part^  and  dis- 
cussed "  social  questions  "  together ;  the  offtcer  was  of  the 
opinion  that  these  evil-doers  should  be  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  .  .  . 


1.  Read  the  extracts  very  carefully  and  write  an  essay 
explaining  what  in  your  opinion  are  the  chief  disadvantages 
of  the  Russian  system  of  administration. 

2.  What  centuries  have  witnessed  the  greatest  development 
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in  Russia  ?     Can  yon  advance  any  explanation  to  account 
for  this  change  ? 

3,  What  alterations  did  the  Emperor  Alexander  effect 
during  his  reign  ?  Can  you  give  any  details  with  regard 
to  recent  attempts  to  modify  the  Russian  government  ? 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    RISE    OF    PRUSSIA 

One  of  the  chief  orders  of  knights  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  was  probably 
founded  fairly  late  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
order  figured  prominently  in  the  Crusades,  but  what 
most  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  it  devoted  its 
strength  in  1226  to  an  invasion  of  Prussia  in  order 
to  subdue  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  that  district. 
Our  poet  Chaucer,  in  describing  the  very  perfect 
gentle  knight,  describes  how  he  had  been  a  con- 
spicuous soldier  in  "  Pruce."  We  must  not  stay  to 
define  the  hmits  of  this  district  or  to  dwell  on  its 
history  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  we  must  pass  on 
to  notice  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  after  the  exhaust- 
ing episode  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Hapsburg 
House  of  Austria  stiU  retained  the  imperial  power, 
and  the  Emperors  had  their  capital  at  Vienna  ;  but 
in  realitj'  their  sway  was  restricted  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  they  held  only  a  nominal  claim  over 
the  several  princes  whose  states  lay  within  what  was 
called  the  Empire.  Among  these  princes  were  those 
members  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  who  held 
the  rank  of  Electors  of  Brandenburg.  The  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  had  been  bestowed  on  this  family 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  fifteenth  century,  and  various  energetic  heads  of 
the  HohenzoUerns  had  continued  to  acquire  further 
powers.  Thus  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
they  had  received  from  the  King  of  Poland  the 
territory  known  as  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  and  we  shall 
see  how  from  this  somewhat  unpretentious  origin 
there  has  grown  up  that  might}'  power  which  is 
known  as  the  Prussian  Empire. 

The  ruler  of  Brandenburg  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his  family, 
took  the  side  of  the  Protestants  during  that  bitter 
struggle.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  ended 
the  strife,  he  obtained  several  valuable  additions 
to  his  state,  and  so  handed  down  to  his  son  Frederick 
a  considerable  inheritance.  When  Louis  xiv.  per- 
secuted the  Huguenots,  many  of  these  enterprising 
people  fled  to  Brandenburg  for  a  refuge,  and  so 
increased  the  knowledge  and  activity  of  its  in- 
habitants. While  Frederick  held  the  Electorate 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  this  war  to  step  to  a  more  dignified 
position.  In  order  to  gain  his  help  as  an  aUy  against 
the  ambition  of  France,  the  Emperor  offered  the 
Elector  Frederick  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  In 
this  way  that  old  heathen  district  gave  royal  dignity 
to  the  famih'  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Frederick  had  a  showy,  greedy  disposition,  and 
among  the  other  rulers  of  Europe  he  cut  but  a  sorrj^ 
figure  in  his  new  office.  Prince  Eugene,  the  great 
soldier  who  fought  with  Marlborough  against  the 
French,  said,  "  The  Emperor  in  his  own  interests 
VOL.  I. — 15 
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ought  to  have  hanged  the  ministers  who  advised 
him  to  grant  this  permission  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg."  He  meant  that  the  Hapsburgs  were 
creating  a  ri^'al  who  in  due  course  would  prove  a 
menace  to  their  imperial  interests  ;  and  his  words 
were  wonderfully  prophetic. 

After  Frederick  i.  came  Frederick  William  i.,  one 
of  the  most  uncouth  and  yet  one  of  the  most  practical 
sovereigns  Europe  has  seen.  His  aim  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  Prussia  to  take  a  higher  position 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  rigid  economy 
he  built  up  and  maintained  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  This  desire  of  his  became  a  passion,  a  mania, 
and  he  pinched  and  starved  his  court  to  feed  his 
soldiers.  "  The  ambition  of  the  King  was  to  form  a 
brigade  of  giants  and  every  country  was  ransacked 
for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  .  .  .  One 
Irishman  more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked 
up  in  London  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received 
a  bounty  of  near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
verv  much  more  than  the  ambassador's  salary." 
The  stories  of  the  wildness  and  callousness  of  this 
King  seem  almost  incredible.  People  fled  from  his 
approach  as  from  a  wild  beast.  He  despised  the 
culture  of  the  age  and  preferred  to  deal  in  curses  and 
blows  rather  than  in  argument  or  persuasion.  Nor 
did  members  of  his  own  family  escape  his  viciousness, 
for  he  vented  his  rage  unmercifully  upon  the  Prince 
who  was  destined  to  win  fame,  aggrandisement,  and 
glory  for  the  kingdom. 

This  Prince  was  Frederick,  afterwards  known  in 
history  as  Frederick  the  Great.  His  father,  thinking 
that  he  had  no  love  for  militarv  affairs  and  that  he  was 
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a  fool  because  he  loved  music  and  literature,  despised 
him  accordingly.  On  one  occasion  he  knocked  his 
son  down,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head 
to  a  window,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  curtain  rope, 
twisted  it  round  the  boy's  neck.  "  The  Prince  had 
presence  of  mind  and  strength  to  grasp  his  father's 
hands  and  scream  for  help.  A  chamberlain  came  in 
and  plucked  the  boy  away  from  the  King."  When 
the  Prince,  driven  to  despair,  tried  to  run  away,  the 
King  said,  "Desertion  is  from  hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the 
children  of  the  Devil.  No  child  of  God  could  possibly 
be  guilty  of  it."  He  wished  his  son  to  die,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  b}^  the  intercession 
of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  boy's  life.  For  many 
months  the  Prince  lay  in  prison,  in  cruel  suspense, 
awaiting  the  news  of  his  fate. 

Yet,  when  the  old  King  died  and  Frederick  the 
Prince  became  Frederick  the  King,  he  put  away  with 
spartan  rigour  all  that  had  allured  his  youthful  zeal. 
He  devoted  himself  with  an  earnestness  and  genius 
his  father  had  not  suspected  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  father's  plans.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  vi. 
died,  lea\'ing  a  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  succeed 
him,  Frederick  at  once  seized  on  Silesia,  and  so 
plunged  Europe  into  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  dislodge  him 
he  held  fast  to  this  territor}-,  and,  when  in  a  later 
struggle,  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763),  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  and  Saxony  were  ranged  against  him, 
and  his  only  aUy  was  England,  he  astounded  Europe 
by  his  military'  genius,  his  fortitude,  and  powers  of 
recovery.     He  crushed  the  French  at  Rossbach,  the 
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Austrians  at  Leuthen,  and  the  Russians  at  Zorndorf  ; 
and  when  he  in  turn  was  defeated  at  Hochkirk  by  the 
Austrians,  and  at  Kunersdorf  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  he  was  able  to  survive  his  defeats  and 
weave  a  garland  of  victory  out  of  the  remnants  of 
misfortune. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  him  active  as  before  in 
his  country's  interests,  building  roads  and  canals, 
encouraging  agriculture,  reclaiming  marshy  land, 
doing  his  utmost  for  his  people,  till  they  grew  to  call 
him  "  Father  of  the  People,"  the  great  "  Land 
Father,"  or,  with  more  affection  still,  "  Father  Fritz." 

The  pride  of  Prussia  was  humbled  to  the 
dust  by  Napoleon,  but  during  the  nineteenth 
century  wonderful  changes  occurred  which  lifted 
the  kingdom  to  its  present  proud  position  in 
Europe.  First  she  defeated  Austria.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  taken  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
from  Denmark.  Then  they  fell  out  as  to  manage- 
ment. Prussia  withdrew  from  the  diet  at  Frankfort, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  statesman 
Bismarck  and  the  great  soldier  Moltke,  a  short 
and  sharp  war  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Austria.  At 
Sadowa  an  army  of  200,000  Austrians  was  defeated, 
and  the  Prussians  marched  to  Vienna.  A  new  North 
German  Confederation  was  formed,  headed  by 
Prussia,  and  excluding  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia 
receivedfresh  territory  and  the  control  of  a  large  mili- 
tary power.  This  "  Seven  Weeks'  War,"  therefore, 
established  Prussia  as  the  leading  pov/er  in  Germany. 

The  Franco-German  War  helped  still  more  to  ex- 
tend Prussian  influence.  The  vanity  of  France 
provoked  the  struggle  ;    her  people  were  jealous  of 
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Prussian  progress,  and  Napoleon  iii.  hoped  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  success  in  war.  But  this 
was  not  to  be,  for  the  Prussians  were  prepared  for 
conflict.  France  had  no  friends  in  Europe  Prussian 
diplomacy  had  isolated  her.  With  a  well-equipped 
army  of  half  a  million  men  the  Germans  crossed 
the  French  frontier,  and  b}^  a  series  of  victories 
drove  back  the  French  armies  in  hopeless  confusion. 
Then  came  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan,  where  the 
French  were  surrounded  and  the  Emperor  and  80,000 
men  surrendered  themselves  to  Germany.  The 
Germans  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  A  rising 
in  that  city  abohshed  the  Empire  and  restored  the 
republic  ;  but  although  the  French  did  their  utmost 
to  defend  their  capital  it  had  to  yield  in  January 
1871.  Germany  acquired  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
France  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  £200,000,000 
sterling. 

Meantime  an  earnest  desire  had  arisen  all  over 
German}^  for  a  closer  union  of  the  States.  The 
southern  States  combined  with  the  North  German 
Confederation  under  the  leadership  of  King  William 
of  Prussia.  And  now  after  the  memorable  siege  of 
Paris,  in  an  historic  scene  at  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor 
amid  the  wildly  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  German 
soldiers,  and  thus  a  new  and  solid  power  suddenly 
stood  forth,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  Central  Europe. 

Extract  from  the  Official  Account  of  the  Re- 
establishment  OF  the  German  Empire  (1871) 

In  the  palace  of  Louis  xiv.,  in  that  ancient  centre  of 
hostile  power  which  for  centuries  has  striven  to  divide 
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and  humiliate  Germany,  the  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  German  Empire  was  made  on  i8th  January, 
exactly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  dignity  by  the  Prussian  sovereigns  at 
Konigsberg.  Though  the  German  people,  owing  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  were  represented  at  the 
ceremony  only  by  the  German  army,  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  nation  were  gratefully  turned  to  the  place  where, 
surrounded  by  sovereigns,  generals,  and  soldiers,  King 
William  announced  to  the  world  the  assumption  by 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  a  title  for  the  re-estabhshment 
of  which  we  have  been  yearning  during  the  sixty  long 
years  it  has  been  in  abeyance. 

As  yet  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy  does  not  permit 
us  to  throw  aside  the  weapons  we  have  taken  up  in 
self-defence  ;  and  as  our  unity  arose  out  of  the  first 
part  of  the  campaign,  so  will  our  empire  be  strength- 
ened by  the  remaining  feats  of  arms.  By  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  all  classes  of  society,  the  nation 
has  proved  that  it  still  possesses  that  warlike  prowess 
which  distinguished  our  ancestors.  It  has  recovered 
its  ancient  position  in  Europe  ;  and  neither  fearing  an 
adversary,  nor  envying  any  neighbour,  discreet  and 
temperate  in  its  acts  and  aims  it  accepts  the  destiny 
prophesied  for  it  in  the  proclamation  of  its  new  emperor. 
This  destiny  is  to  add  to  its  power  not  by  conquest 
but  by  promoting  culture,  hberty,  and  civilisation. 
As  far  as  the  German  people  are  concerned,  there  will 
be  no  more  wars  in  Europe  after  the  termination  of 
the  present  campaign.  .  .  . 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  festive 
procession  which  was  to  conduct  his  Majesty  from  the 
prefecture  to  the  palace  did  not  take  place.  The  crown 
prince,  with  Lieutenant-General  Blumenthal,  his  chief 
of  staff,  and  an  escort  of  Prussians,  Wiirtembergers, 
Badeners,  and  Bavarians,  drove  to  the  palace  to  receive 
his  royal  father  at  the  eastern  portal  in  front  of  the 
Prince's  Stairway.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  palace 
a  company  of  the  king's  own  troops  was  drawn  up  as  a 
guard  of  honour.  .  .  . 
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At  a  quarter  past  twelve  his  Majesty  entered  the 
hall,  when  a  choir  consisting  of  men  of  the  Seventh, 
Forty-Seventh,  and  Fifty-Eighth  regiments  intoned  the 
choral,  "  Let  all  the  world  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  .  .  . 
When  the  choir  ceased,  the  congregation  sang  one  verse 
of  the  choral,  "Praise  and  honour  unto  the  Lord."  The 
ordinary  mihtary  Uturgy  was  then  read  by  the  clergymen 
and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  Rogge.  Alluding 
to  the  well-known  inscription  on  the  ceiling  of  the  haU, 
"  Le  roi  gouverne  par  lui-meme,"  the  preacher  obser^^ed 
that  the  kings  of  Prussia  had  risen  to  greatness  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  and  more  rehgious  motto,  namely,  "  The 
kings  of  the  earth  reign  under  me,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  Te  Deum  Laudamus  closed  the  service. 

The  king  then  walked  up  to  where  the  colours  were 
displayed,  and,  standing  before  them,  read  the  docu- 
ment proclaiming  the  re-estabUshment  of  the  German 
Empire.  Count  Bismarck  having  read  the  king's 
proclamation  to  the  German  nation,  the  grand  duke 
of  Baden  stepped  forth  and  exclaimed,  "Long  hve  his 
Majesty  the  emperor  !  "  The  cheers  of  the  assembly 
were  taken  up  by  the  bands  playing  the  national  anthem. 

A  Letter  of  Bismarck  to  his  Wife 

Vendress,  ^rd  September  1870. 

Day  before  yesterday  before  daybreak  I  left  my 
quarters  here ;  to-day  I  am  returning,  and  have  in  the 
meantime  experienced  the  great  battle  of  Sedan  on  the 
ist  ;  in  which  we  made  towards  thirty  thousand 
prisoners  and  forced  back  the  rest  of  the  French  army 
(which  we  have  been  pursuing  all  the  way  from  Bar-le- 
Duc)  into  the  fortress,  where  they  must  surrender  them- 
selves along  with  the  emperor.  Yesterday  morning 
at  five  o'clock,  after  I  had  been  discussing  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  Moltke  and  the  French 
generals  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  General  Reille, 
whom  I  know,  awoke  me  to  tell  me  that  Napoleon 
wished  to  speak  with  me. 

I    rode,    without    washing   and   with    no    breakfast. 
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towards  Sedan,  and  found  the  emperor  in  an  open 
carriage  with  three  officers  of  high  rank  and  three 
others  on  horseback  on  the  high  road  near  Sedan.  I 
dismounted,  greeted  him  as  politely  as  if  we  were  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  asked  what  were  his  Majesty's  commands. 
He  wished  to  see  the  King.  I  told  him,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  his  Majesty  had  his  quarters  three  miles  from 
there,  at  the  place  where  I  am  now  writing.  On 
Napoleon's  asking  whither  he  should  go,  I  offered  him, 
since  T  was  unfamihar  with  the  region,  my  quarters  at 
Donchery,  a  little  place  in  the  neighbourhood  close  to 
Sedan.  He  accepted  my  invitation,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  six  Frenchmen,  myself,  and  Karl  (Bismarck's 
son),  who  had  in  the  meantime  followed  me,  drove, 
in  the  silence  of  the  morning,  toward  our  forces. 

Before  we  reached  the  place  he  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive lest  he  might  encounter  a  number  of  people, 
and  he  asked  me  whether  he  could  not  get  out  at  a 
lonely  labourer's  cottage  on  the  road.  I  had  the  place 
inspected  by  Karl,  who  reported  that  it  was  miser- 
able and  dirty.  "  N'importe,"  said  Napoleon  ;  and  I 
ascended  with  him  a  narrow,  rickety  stairway.  In  a 
room  ten  feet  square,  with  a  deal  table  and  two  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  we  sat  an  hour,  while  the  others 
remained  below— a  singular  contrast  to  our  last  inter- 
view in  '67  in  the  Tuileries. 

Our  negotiations  were  difficult,  unless  I  consented  to 
touch  upon  matters  which  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
one  who  had  been  so  cast  down  by  God's  mighty  hand. 
I  had  summoned  officers,  through  Karl,  from  the  town 
and  had  asked  Moltke  to  come.  We  then  sent  out  one 
of  the  former  to  reconnoitre,  and  discovered,  half  a  m.ile 
away,  in  Fresnois,  a  little  villa  with  grounds.  Thither 
I  accompanied  the  emperor,  with  an  escort  from  the 
king's  cuirassier  regiment,  which  had  been  called  up  in 
the  meantime  :  and  there  we  concluded,  with  the 
French  general  Wimpffen,  the  capitulation,  according 
to  which  fort}'  to  sixty  thousand  French — I  cannot 
be  more  accurate  at  this  time — with  all  that  they  had, 
became    our    prisoners.      Day    before   yesterday   and 
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yesterday  cost  France  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
an  emperor.  This  morning  the  latter  started  with  all 
the  members  of  his  court,  his  horses,  his  carriages,  for 
Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel. 

This  has  been  an  event  of  vast  historic  importance — 
a  victory  for  which  we  must  thank  the  Lord  in  humble- 
ness of  heart.  It  decides  the  conflict,  although  we 
must  still  carry  on  the  war  against  an  emperorless 
France.  Good-bye,  my  sweetheart.  Love  to  the 
children. — Your  v.  B. 

1.  Trace  briefly  the  phases  which  Prussia  has  passed 
through  since  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  present  time. 

2.  Draw  a  map  and  mark  the  chief  States  which  comprise 
the  Empire  of  Prussia. 

3.  Would  you  say  that  the  geographical  position  of 
Germany  has  been  of  advantage  in  the  past,  or  will  be  of 
advantage  in  the  future  ? 

4.  Give  a  short  account  {using  chapter  and  extracts)  of 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Germans  during  the  Franco- 
German  War. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   CONGRESS    OF   VIENNA 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  terrific  struggle  in  which 
Napoleon  was  the  leading  figure,  there  was  much  to 
be  done  to  settle  the  disorder  which  had  resulted 
from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  old  regime. 
French  armies  had  marched  freely  in  all  directions, 
and  their  leader  had  pulled  down  and  set  up  monarchs 
and  governments  at  his  pleasure.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  urgent  matter  to  define  the  new  boundaries  and 
plan  out  the  new  map  of  Europe  so  that  all  vexed 
politics  should  be  tranquillised,  and  each  nation 
obtain  justice  in  the  distribution.  A  new  age  had 
come  into  existence,  new  faces  and  new  movements 
had  made  themselves  apparent  during  the  progress 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  while  the  din  of  war 
prevented  men  from  hearing  the  call  of  the  future, 
yet  when  the  tumult  died  away  it  was  clear  that 
Europe  was  face  to  face  \\'ith  many  a  new  problem. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  overthrow 
of  old  industrial  conditions  necessitated  the  careful 
consideration  of  statesmen  ;  the  approaching  "  age 
of  steam  "  was  about  to  link  together  the  European 
nations  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  past.  The  new 
spirit  of  independence  which  throbbed  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  the  new  sense  of  national 
life  and  the  desire  for  liberty  stirred  all  men  to  a 
lively  anticipation,  showed  that  the  past  was  gone 
beyond  recall,  and  rendered  the  present  a  period  of 
anxiety. 

We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  territorial 
changes  which  were  effected  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  several 
European  States  met  together  to  decide  what  was  to 
be  done.  Russia,  for  example,  acquired  Finland 
and  a  part  of  Poland.  Prussia  obtained  little  except 
her  recovered  glory.  She  received  most  of  the 
German  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
many was  a  mere  collection  of  States  from  which  the 
powerful  Prussian  Empire  was  to  emerge  at  a  later 
date.  Austria  lost  the  Netherlands,  but  gained  com- 
pensation in  Bavaria,  Illyria,  and  Italy.  We  shall 
read  in  another  chapter  how  this  arrangement  was 
modified  as  the  nineteenth  century  wore  on.  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  became  one  countr}^  France 
shrank  back  to  her  old  boundaries.  Spain  regained 
her  old  monarchy,  and  assumed  once  more  her  old 
despotic  ways.  England  surrendered  most  of  the 
colonial  conquests  she  had  made  during  the  war  by 
reason  of  her  powerful  fleet ;  but  she  kept  ^Mauritius, 
some  West  Indian  islands,  Ce^'lon,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  ignored  the  national  feeling  which 
had  awakened  in  Europe,  and  in  its  settlement  paid 
most  attention  to  the  desires  of  kings.  Its  work  was 
hostile  to  ideas  of  freedom  ;  and,  therefore,  while  it 
brought  a  temporary'  peace  it  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction.    We  shall  now  examine  the  case  of  several 
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countries  which  could  not  rest  happily  under  the 
new  conditions. 

France  herself  soon  experienced  another  revolution. 
The  Bourbon  line  of  kings  had  been  restored  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  Louis  xviii.  had 
issued  a  new  charter  which  was  intended  to  restore 
peace  and  order  to  the  distracted  country.  As  long 
as  he  lived  there  was  comparative  peace,  but  in 
1830  the  Parisians  rose  against  his  brother,  Charles  x., 
and  he  had  to  flee  to  England.  The  French  chose 
Louis  Philippe  as  their  new  sovereign.  He  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  although  his  ad- 
ministration was  moderately  good  he  failed  to  bring 
content  to  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  turn  he  also 
fled  to  England.  In  1848  the  old  revolutionary  cries 
broke  out  again.  There  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  terrible  bloodshed.  France  set  up  another 
Republic  under  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  185 1  he  gave 
France  a  new  constitution,  and  the  following  year  he 
asked  for  and  received  the  title  of  Emperor.  His 
desire  for  military  fame  and  his  inability  to  acquire  it 
led  to  his  undoing.  After  joining  with  England  in  the 
struggle  against  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  fight  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  side 
of  the  Italians  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Austria.  He  abandoned  the  war,  however,  before 
the  Italians  gained  their  liberty,  and  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  We  next  see  him 
striving  for  military  glory  in  a  fatal  w^ar  with  Prussia. 
He  saw  with  alarm  the  manner  in  v.hich  the  German 
States  were  uniting  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  somewhat  feeble  hold 
on  the  French  Empire  he  indulged  in  war.     He  was 
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lefeated  and  forced  to  surrender  at  Sedan  in  Sep- 
tember 1870.  The  Prussian  armies  marched  on 
Paris,  besieged  it,  and  that  great  and  proud  citv 
surrendered  in  humihation  at  the  end  of  Januar}' 
1871.  Since  that  date  France  has  continued  under 
the  Third  RepubUc. 

We  have  seen  how  the  sturdy  people  of  the 
Netherlands  fought  against  the  oppression  of  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  United  Netherlands 
gained  their  independence  of  the  Empire  bj^  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Then  another  foe 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  bv  reason 
of  his  aggression  and  the  commercial  rivalr^^  of 
France  and  England  the  United  Provinces  fell  behind 
in  the  race  for  power.  Austria,  however,  continued 
to  hold  territon;  in  this  part  of  Europe  until  1815, 
for,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  were  granted  to  Austria  so  that  the}^ 
might  from  a  barrier  between  Holland  and  France. 
The  absence  of  a  natural  frontier  has  alwa3's  in  the 
past  been  a  menace  to  the  Netherlands.  The  low- 
h'ing  lands  have  offered  an  easy  means  of  access 
to  the  powerful  French  armies,  and  of  this  Napoleon 
took  full  advantage.  He  had  wrested  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  (Belgium)  from  Austria  by  the  Treatv 
of  Campo  Formio,  and  in  1801  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville  had  seen  the  French  boundary  extended 
to  the  Rhine.  In  1802  France  took  military"  pos- 
session of  HoUand,  and  therefore  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  to  settle  what  was  to  be  done  \\ith 
these  two  countries  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
arrangement  was  made  that  the  old  Austrian 
Netherlands  should  be  united  with  the  Dutch 
provinces  and  form  one  kingdom  under  the  Prince  of 
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Orange,  who  was  to  have  the  title  of  King  WiUiam  i. 
The  two  peoples  were,  however,  very  dissimilar  in 
many  respects,  and  in  religion  especially  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Accordingly  this  arrangement  gave  no 
satisfaction,  and  in  1830  the  Catholics  of  the  southern 
Netherlands  revolted  from  the  Protestant  Dutch. 
The  troops  of  the  Dutch  king  were  forced  to  leave 
Brussels,  and,  owing  to  the  influence  of  France  and 
England,  two  kingdoms  were  recognised  instead  of 
one.  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  became  King  of  the 
constitutional  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

The  patriotism  of  Spain  had  proved  the  downfall 
of  French  ambition  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Wellington 
had  led  his  forces  through  the  Pyrenees  into  French 
territory.  The  Congress  of  1815  restored  the  old 
Spanish  monarchy  to  its  former  position  ;  but  Spain 
failed  to  play  an  enlightened  part  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Only  for  a  short  period  did  she  show 
the  enterprise  and  vigour  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  she  has  been  outstripped  by  them.  In  1812 
Ferdinand  vii.  did  all  he  could  to  restore  the  old 
regime,  and  among  other  things  he  brought  back  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  which  Napoleon  had 
suppressed.  The  result  was  a  revolution.  Certain 
officers  of  the  Spanish  army  raised  an  insurrection 
against  Ferdinand's  ideas  of  absolutism,  and  in  1820 
the  movement  became  so  energetic  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  issue  a  manifesto  which  promised  greater 
moderation,  a  recognition  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
European  civilisation,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  We  should  also  notice  that  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  in  SouthAm erica  rose  against 
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the  narrow  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother 
countries.  Our  minister,  Canning,  recognised  their 
freedom,  and,  acting  in  co-operation  with  President 
Monroe  of  the  United  States,  they  formulated  the 
famous  Monroe  doctrine,  which  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  not  allow  either  North  or  South 
America  "  to  serve  as  fields  for  European  colonisation 
or  intervention." 

We  must  not  stay  to  examine  how  this  Con- 
gress affected  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  we  can 
read  in  other  chapters  how  the  great  German 
Empire  came  into  existence  and  how  Italy  grew  to 
be  a  united  country  instead  of  a  group  of  separate 
and  disorganised  States.  The  two  great  forces  at 
work  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  democracy  and 
nationality,  and  although  certain  despots  in  Europe 
strove  to  check  these  movements,  and  under  the 
leadership  mainly  of  Count  Metternich  of  Austria 
formed^a  Holy  Alliance  to  crush  the  new  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  sense  of  national  life  and  desire  for 
liberty  proved  too  great  a  force  to  be  suppressed. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  peoples  of  European 
countries  began  to  make  their  power  felt  in  their 
respective  governments. 

The  Address  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Belgium  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Nation 
(1830) 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers 

In  the  name  of  the  Belgian  people,  the  provisional 
government  opens  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  The  nation  has  confided  to  these  represent- 
atives the  august  mission  of  founding,  on  the  broad  and 
solid  basis  of  liberty,  the  edifice  of  the  new  social  order 
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which  will  be  the  beginning  and  the  guarantee  of  durable 
happiness  to  Belgium. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  at  the  time  of  our  union 
with  Holland  a  Fundamental  Law  was  presented  to  an 
assembly  of  notables,  chosen  by  the  government,  not 
to  examine,  discuss,  modify,  and  finally  to  accept  it  and 
make  it  the  condition  of  a  compact  between  the  people 
and  the  head  of  the  State,  but  either  to  submit  to  it 
unconditionally  or  to  reject  it  altogether.  It  was  re- 
jected, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  good 
sense  and  integrity  of  the  Belgians  ;  but  by  an  un- 
paralleled subterfuge  it  was  nevertheless  declared  to  be 
accepted,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  our  country  was 
oppressed  by  a  constitution  imposed  by  Holland. 

If  this  Fundamental  Law  had  at  least  been  properly 
executed  in  all  its  provisions,  in  time,  perhaps,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  progress  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  ministers  compelled  us  daily  to  make  in  the  career 
of  constitutional  opposition,  it  might  have  become  the 
hope  of  Belgian  hberty. 

But  far  from  this  being  the  case,  freedom  of  conscience 
was  violated,  education  fettered,  the  press  condemned  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  of  the  government 
or  forced  into  silence,  .  .  .  and  the  right  of  petition  was 
disregarded.  The  despotic  imposition  of  a  privileged 
language^  .  .  .  and  an  enormous  debt  and  expenditure, 
were  the  only  portion  which  Holland  brought  to  us  at  the 
time  of  our  deplorable  union.  Add  to  these  grievances 
taxes,  overwhelming  by  their  amount  and  still  more  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  apportioned,  laws  always 
voted  by  the  Dutch  for  Holland  only  and  always  against 
Belgiurn,  .  .  .  and,  lastl}^  the  most  offensive  partiality 
in  the  distribution  of  civil  and  military  appointments  by 
a  government  in  whose  eye  the  name  of  Belgian  was  a 
disgrace  ;  in  a  word,  all  Belgium  treated  as  a  conquered 
province,  as  a  colony — everything,  in  short,  conspired 
to  render  a  revolution  necessary  and  inevitable  and 
hastened  its  approach.  Such  just  and  real  grievances 
could  only  lead  to  one  result. 

We  rose  against  despotism  to  reconquer  our  rights, 
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and  we  were  treated  by  tyranny  as  rebels.  Our  cities 
were  burned  ;  the  most  iDarbarous  treatment  was  in- 
flicted even  upon  old  men  and  upon  women  ;  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  laws  of  war,  were  trampled  underfoot. 
Such  conduct  testifies  to  the  ferocity  of  our  enemy  and 
calls  down  blessings  on  the  victory  of  the  people  which 
has  cleared  our  territory  of  them. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory  has  been  independence. 
The  people  have  proclaimed  it  through  us,  and  have 
called  you  together,  gentlemen,  as  the  organ  of  its  wishes 
to  establish  it  forever. 

Decree  Restoring  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 
[July  1814) 

The  glorious  title  of  Catholic,  by  which  the  kings  of 
Spain  are  distinguished  amongst  other  Christian  princes, 
as  a  result  of  their  not  tolerating  any  one  in  the  kingdom 
who  professes  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  religion,  has  powerfully  inclined  my  heart  to 
employ  all  the  means  which  God  has  placed  in  my  hands, 
in  order  to  make  myself  worthy  of  that  title.  The  past 
disturbances  ;  the  war  which,  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
has  afflicted  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  (there 
having  remained  in  it  during  all  this  time  foreign  troops 
composed  of  various  sects,  all  of  whom  were  infected  with 
abhorrence  and  hatred  for  the  Catholic  religion) ;  and  the 
disorder  which  invariably  follows  these  evils,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  careless  manner  in  which  everything  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  religion  has  been  conducted — all  these 
things  have  given  complete  licence  to  the  wicked  to 
live  according  to  their  free  wiU,  and  have  permitted 
the  introduction  and  estabhshment  in  the  kingdom  of 
many  pernicious  opinions,  by  the  same  means  through 
which  they  are  propagated  in  other  countries. 

Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
so  serious  an  evil,  and  of  preserving  in  my  dominions  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  my  people  love,  and 
in  which  they  have  lived  and  continue  to  live  happily  ; 
on  account  of  the  duty  which  the  fundamental  laws  of 
VOL.   I. — 16 
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the  kingdom  impose  upon  the  prince  who  reigns,  and 
which  I  have  sworn  to  observe  and  to  fulfil ;  and  as  a 
measure  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  my  subjects 
from  domestic  dissensions,  and  for  their  maintenance  in 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
proper  under  existing  circumstances  that  the  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office  should  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

Wise  and  virtuous  prelates,  many  corporations,  and 
many  persons  of  weight,  both  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular,  have  represented  to  me  that  Spain  owes  to  this 
tribunal  immunity  from  contamination,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  errors  which  have  caused  such  great 
afflictions  to  other  kingdoms  ;  the  nation  flourishing  at 
the  same  time  in  every  kind  of  literature,  in  great  men, 
and  in  sanctity  and  virtue. 

One  of  the  principal  measures  adopted  by  the  Op- 
pressor of  Europe,  to  sow  corruption  and  discord,  from 
which  he  derived  such  great  advantages,  was  to  destroy 
this  tribunal,  under  the  pretext  that  the  state  of  know- 
ledge would  not  longer  admit  of  its  existence  ;  and  after- 
wards the  Cortes,  called  the  General  and  Extraordinary, 
under  the  same  pretext,  and  the  constitution  which  they 
tumultuously  drew  up,  abolished  this  tribunal,  to  the 
regret  of  the  nation. 

Wherefore  the  re-establishment  of  this  tribunal  has 
been  earnestly  entreated  of  me  ;  and  acceding  to  the 
prayers  and  desires  of  the  people,  who,  out  of  love  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  have  restored  of  their  own  accord 
some  of  the  subordinate  tribunals  to  their  functions,  I 
have  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
other  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  should  return  to  and 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
which  the  popes  granted  at  the  request  of  my  august 
ancestors.   .  .  . 

T  am,  moreover,  desirous  that,  as  soon  as  the  Council 
of  Inquisition  is  assembled,  two  of  its  members,  with 
two  members  of  my  Royal  Council,  all  of  them  to  be 
named  by  myself,  should  examine  the  form  and  mode  of 
proceeding  of  the  Holy  Office  in  respect  to  the  cases 
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brought  before  it  and  the  estabHshed  mode  of  censuring 
and  prohibiting  books  ;  and  if  in  these  forms  they  should 
find  anything  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  my  subjects  and 
the  upright  administration  of  justice  or  which  ought  to 
be  changed,  they  ma}^  propose  it,  and  consult  with  me, 
that  I  may  order  that  which  is  proper. 

The  King. 

1.  What  was  the  condition  of  Europe  after  the  turmoil  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ? 

2.  What  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  nations  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  ?  What  was  the  underlying  principle 
of  these  efforts  ? 

3.  Summarise  {a)  the  reasons  for  the  separation  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  ;  (h)  the  Spanish  King's  reasons  for 
restoring  the  Inquisition  in  1814. 


CHAPTER    IX 

HOW    ITALY   BECAME   A   NATION 

At  first  sight  it  seems  a  wonderful  thing  that  the 
country  which  witnessed  the  rise  and  dechne  of 
Rome's  greatness,  and  gave  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
law,  civil  sat  ion,  and  culture,  should  have  been  one 
of  the  very  last  to  join  the  group  of  European  nations. 
But  the  death  throes  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  so 
tremendous  that  Italy  was  shaken  and  broken,  and 
remained  through  the  Middle  Ages  a  group  of  States 
with  conflicting  interests  which  prevented  all  hope  of 
unity.  You  will  remember  how,  as  the  centuries 
wore  on,  the  Papal  States  lay  across  the  heart  of  Italy 
like  an  iron  band  checking  the  pulsation  of  the 
country's  Ufe.  In  the  north  the  Lombard  League  of 
cities  struggled  for  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Emperors^;  in  the  south  the  genius  of  the  Guiscards 
founded  a  powerful  State  which,  after  varying 
fortunes,  became  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  very 
fertility  of  the  land  was.  an  irresistible  bait  to  other 
nations.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  became  the 
arena  in  which  the  jealous  powers  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Empire  fought  for  the  mastery ;  and  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  saw  Spain  obtain  a  strong 
grip  upon  the  south  of  the  fair  land  of  Italy,  while 
France  failed  to  retain  her  territory  in  the  north. 
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The  politics  of  Italy  remained  confused  and  un- 
settled until  the  time  of  Napoleon.  He  broke  the 
power  of  Austria  and  the  Papacy.  In  the  north  he 
established  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  at  Genoa  he 
centred  the  Ligurian  Republic  ;  and,  when  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  joined  in  a  coalition 
against  him,  Napoleon  took  the  opportunity  of 
overrunning  the  kingdom  and  establishing  the 
Parthenopean  Republic,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Parthenope,  a  town  on  the  site  of  Naples. 
These  changes,  however,  were  not  enduring,  for, 
when  Napoleon  fell,  his  work  of  kingdom-building 
fell  with  him,  and  in  Italy  there  was  a  return  to  old 
conditions,  and  Austria  again  became  supreme. 
"  She  held  the  northern  States  of  Venetia  and 
Lombardy,  and  other  portions  of  Italy  were  given  to 
Hapsburg  princes.  The  States  held  by  the  Pope 
were  under  her  influence,  and  so  also  was  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  the  south.  Sardinia  was  com- 
paratively powerless."  We  must  now  see  how  one 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
union  of  Italy,  and  her  addition  as  a  sixth  great 
power  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  came  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  read  how  the  Holy  Alliance  was  em- 
ployed after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  suppressing  all 
attempts  at  liberty.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
members  of  this  Alliance  was  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
"  The  history  of  Austria  from  1815-52  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  efforts  of  her  absolute  govern- 
ment to  repress  aspirations  after  freedom  in  her 
subject  States."  There  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians  a  desire  for  independence.     They  detested 
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the  yoke  of  Austria  and  the  impositions  of  the  petty- 
princedoms  scattered  over  their  land,  and  this 
desire  for  hberty  was  shown  by  numerous  risings  of 
the  people  against  the  powers  which  were  oppressing 
them.  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  a  native  of  Genoa,  had 
to  escape  from  Italy  because  of  his  share  in  some 
of  these  risings.  He  fled  to  Marseilles,  but  was 
expelled  from  France  ;  then  he  lived  in  Switzerland 
till  he  was  driven  out  ;  finally  he  came  to  England, 
the  home  of  liberty.  All  this  time  he  organised  and 
kept  going  an  association  known  as  "  Young 
Italy,"  which  called  for  the  union  of  the 
separated  States  into  one  powerful  nation  under 
a  Republic  government.  For  fifteen  years  Mazzini 
appealed  in  the  European  press  for  the  liberation 
of  Italy. 

In  1846  Pius  IX.  became  Pope.  It  was  thought 
that  the  new  age  had  come,  and  that  liberal  measures 
might  be  adopted  in  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  and 
Sardinia,  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
France  in  1848  the  peoples  of  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
Parma,  and  Modena  rose  and  drove  out  the  Austrian 
troops.  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  made  war 
on  Austria,  while  Kossuth  was  stirring  up  revolution 
in  Hungary.  Mazzini  wrote  to  Charles  Albert,  "  All 
Italy  waits  for  one  word — one  only  to  make  herself 
yours.  Proffer  this  word  to  her.  Place  yourself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  and  write  on  your  banner. 
Union,  Liberty,  Independence.  .  .  .  Sire,  on  this 
condition  we  bind  ourselves  round  you.  .  .  .  Unite 
us,  sire,  and  we  shall  conquer."  At  first  Charles 
Albert  had  success  ;  but  he  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
aged  Austrian  General,  Redetsky,  at  Novara,  and  he 
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resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  King  of  Italy. 

Three  great  names  now  emerge  from  Italian 
history.  Just  as  three  great  men —  William  of 
Prussia,  Bismarck  and  Moltke — founded  modern 
Germany,  so  in  Italy  their  counterparts — Victor 
Emmanuel,  Cavour  and  Garibaldi — stand  forth  a 
union  of  king,  statesman,  and  soldier.  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour  made  Sardinia  an 
example  for  Italy  to  follow.  Cavour  was  born  in 
Turin  in  1809  and  studied  the  basis  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  England.  He  became  minister 
of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  introduced  into 
Sardinia  the  advantages  of  modern  times — railways, 
postal  service,  and  a  new  system  of  finance.  When 
he  was  in  England  he  used  to  sit  in  the  Strangers' 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  listening  to  the 
debates,  and  his  desire  was  to  make  Sardinia  a 
second  England.  W^hen  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out  he  joined  Sardinia  with  England  and  France  in  the 
struggle  against  Russia,  and  in  that  way  won  for 
Sardinia  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  "  Italy, 
a  nation,  is  the  legacy,  the  life-work  of  Cavour." 
Garibaldi  spent  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  He  was  condemned  to  death  in  one  of  the 
earher  revolutions,  but  he  escaped  and  earned  a 
livelihood  by  teaching  Italian  in  Constantinople. 
He  fought  in  South  America  at  the  head  of  the 
Italian  legion,  and,  returning  to  Italy  in  i848,the  year 
of  revolutions,  he  headed  the  volunteer  bands  of 
Italian  patriots.  At  that  time  France  sent  an  army 
to  help  the  Pope,  who  had  been  driven  out  from 
Rome,  and  in  1850,  "  under  the  protection  of  French 
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bayonets,  the  old  absolutism  was  restored."  Gari- 
baldi once  more  became  an  exile,  and  earned  his 
living  as  a  candlemaker  in  New  York. 

But  the  day  of  Italy's  emancipation  was  at  hand. 
At  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  Cavour  told  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  how  un- 
happy was  the  condition  of  Italians  outside  Sardinia, 
and  great  sympathy  was  shown  towards  the 
oppressed  people.  Cavour  strove  to  win  the  assist- 
ance of  France  in  a  struggle  against  Austria,  and  to 
gain  this  ally  he  promised  in  the  event  of  success  to 
give  France  Savoy  and  Nice.  He  had  his  way,  and 
soon  Sardinia  and  France  faced  the  power  of  Austria. 
They  gained  victories  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and 
then  France  abandoned  the  alliance.  Sardinia  won 
Lombardy,  and  several  smaller  Italian  States  came 
of  their  own  accord  to  her  side.  But  France  had 
acquired  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  this  caused  a  quarrel 
between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  Garibaldi  was 
vexed  that  "  the  cradle  of  the  royal  house  "  of 
Sardinia  should  be  thus  given  away.  In  i860  he 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  help  him  in  a  struggle 
for  freedom,  and,  landing  at  Marsala,  he  crushed  the 
Neapolitan  troops  and  entered  Naples  in  triumph. 
The  Sardinian  army  joined  him  in  the  north,  and  he 
hailed  Vic: or  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy.  The 
people^all  voted  for  "  Italy  one  and  undivided  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  Constitutional  King."  In 
1861,  soon  after  the  death  of  Cavour,  the  first  parHa- 
ment  of  Italy  met  at  Turin,  and  the  Sardinian  ruler 
became  King  of  Italy.  His  kingdom  did  not  at  first 
include  Rome,  but,  in  October  1870,  when  the 
French  Empire  fell,  the   Eternal  City  became  the 
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capital  of  united  Italy.  In  a  proclamation  to  his 
people  Victor  Emmanuel  said :  "  The  work  to 
which  we  consecrated  our  hves  is  at  last  accom- 
plished. After  long  trials  Italy  is  restored  to  herself 
and  to  Rome.  .  .  .  The  future  lies  open  before  us, 
rich  in  happy  promise  ;  it  is  for  us  to  respond  to  the 
favours  of  Providence  by  showing  ourselves  worthy 
to  represent  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
the  glorious  part  of  Italy  and  of  Rome." 

Victor  Emmanuel's  Address  at  the  Opening  Session 
OF  THE  Italian  Parliament  (1861) 

Senators  and  Deputies  :  Free  and  almost  entirely 
united  by  the  wonderful  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  people,  and  the  splendid 
valour  of  the  army,  Italy  confides  in  our  uprightness  and 
wisdom.  Upon  you  it  devolves  to  give  her  uniform 
institutions  and  a  firm  foundation.  In  extending  greater 
administrative  liberty  to  peoples  that  have  had  various 
usages  and  institutions,  you  will  take  care  that  pohtical 
unity,  the  aspiration  of  so  many  centuries,  may  never  be 
diminished. 

The  opinion  of  civilised  nations  is  favourable  to  us. 
The  just  and  liberal  principles  now  prevailing  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  are  favourable  to  us.  Italy  herself 
%\ill  in  turn  become  a  guarantee  of  order  and  peace,  and 
will  once  more  be  an  efiicient  instrument  of  universal 
ci\'ilisation. 

The  emperor  of  the  French,  firmly  upholding  the 
maxim  of  non-intervention, — a  maxim  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  us — nevertheless  deemed  it  proper  to  recall  his 
envoy.  If  this  fact  was  a  cause  of  chagrin  to  us,  it  did 
not  change  our  sentiments  of  gratitude  toward  him  or 
diminish  our  confidence  in  his  affection  for  the  Italian 
cause.  France  and  Italy,  with  their  common  origin, 
traditions,  and  customs,  formed  on  the  plains  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino  a  bond  that  will  prove  indissoluble. 
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The  government  and  people  of  England,  that  ancient 
country  of  freedom,  warmly  sanction  our  right  to  be  the 
arbiters  of  our  own  destinies  ;  and  they  have  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  us  their  good  offices,  the  grateful  re- 
membrances of  which  will  be  imperishable. 

A  loyal  and  illustrious  prince  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  I  dispatched  to  him  an  ambassador  in 
token  of  respect  for  him  personally  and  of  sympathy  with 
the  noble  German  nation,  which  I  hope  will  become  more 
and  more  secure  in  the  conviction  that  Italy,  being 
established  in  her  natural  unity,  cannot  impair  the 
rights  or  interests  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 

Valiant  youths,  led  on  by  a  captain  who  has  filled  with 
his  name  the  most  distant  countries,  have  made  it 
evident  that  neither  servitude  nor  long  misfortune  has 
been  able  to  weaken  the  fibre  of  the  Italian  peoples. 
These  facts  have  inspired  the  nation  with  great  confi- 
dence in  its  own  destinies.  I  take  pleasure  in  manifesting 
to  the  first  parliament  of  Italy  the  joy  that  fills  my 
heart  as  king  and  soldier. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Garibaldi 

The  first  of  October  dawned  on  the  plains  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Campagna  upon  a  hideous  tumult, 
a  fratricidal  conflict.  On  the  side  of  the  Bourbons,  it  is 
true,  foreign  mercenaries  were  numerous — Bavarians, 
S\\iss,  and  others  belonging  to  the  nations  who  for 
centuries  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  Italy  of 
ours  as  their  pleasure  ground.  This  crew,  under  the 
guidance  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  priest,  have 
alwaj^s  been  accustomed,  by  sheer  right  of  the  strongest, 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Italians,  trained  from  childhood 
by  the  priest  to  bow  the  knee  to  them.  But  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who 
fought  on  the  slopes  of  Tifata  were  sons  of  this  unhappy 
country  driven  to  butcher  one  another — one  side  led 
by  a  young  king,  the  child  of  crime,  the  other  fighting  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  their  country.  .  .  . 

The  enemy,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  were  routed 
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all  along  the  line  and  retired  in  disorder  within  the  walls 
of  Capua  about  five  p.m.,  their  retreat  being  covered  by 
the  guns  of  that  fortress.  About  the  same  time  Bixio 
announced  to  me  the  victory  of  his  right  wing  over  the 
Bourbon  troops,  so  that  I  was  able  to  telegraph  to 
Naples,  "  Victory  all  along  the  line." 

[The  next  day]  the  Bourbon  troops,  taken  unawares, 
offered  but  little  resistance  and  were  driven  back 
almost  at  a  nm,  hotly  pursued  by  the  brave  Calabrians 
as  far  as  Caserta  Vecchia.  A  few  of  them  held  this 
village  for  a  short  time,  firing  from  the  windows  and 
from  behind  the  cover  afforded  by  some  ruined  walls ;  but 
these  were  quickly  surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  .  .  . 
With  the  victory  of  Caserta  Vecchia,  2nd  October,  the 
glorious  period  of  our  campaign  of  i860  closes.  The 
Italian  army  of  the  north,  sent  by  Farini  and  Company 
to  combat  the  "  revolution  personified  "  in  us,  found  us 
brothers  ;  and  to  this  army  fell  the  task  of  completing 
the  annihilation  of  Bourbonism  in  the  Two  Sicihes.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  position  of  our  gaUant  fellow- 
soldiers,  I  asked  for  the  recognition  of  the  army  of  the 
south  as  a  part  of  the  national  army  ;  and  it  was  a  piece 
of  injustice  not  to  grant  my  request.  They  resolved 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  conquest  while  banishing  the 
conquerors. 

When  I  understood  that  this  was  the  case,  I  handed 
over  to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  dictatorship  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  people,  and  proclaimed  him  King  of 
Italy.  To  him  I  recommended  my  gallant  comrades, 
the  thought  of  whom  was  the  only  painful  element  of  my 
departure,  eager  as  I  was  to  return  to  my  solitude. 

1.  Explain  the  work  of  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  the  formation  of  the  nation  of  Italy. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  relations  of  France,  Austria, 
and  the  Italian  States  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding i860. 

3.  What  reasons  did  Victor  Emmanuel  assign  for  the 
existence  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1861  ? 


CHAPTER    X 

THE   TURKS   IN   EUROPE 

For  five  hundred  years  the  Turks  have  played  a 
disturbing  part  in  European  poHtics  and  have  been 
a  constant  menace  to  the  powers  of  Europe.  We 
cannot  follow  them  closely  through  their  history, 
but  in  continuation  of  an  earlier  chapter  we  must 
just  notice  one  or  two  outstanding  periods  which  mil 
illustrate  their  position  among  the  European  nations. 
Earh'  in  the  sixteenth  century-  they  overran 
Egypt,  and  although  by  this  time  Europe  began  to 
see  clearty  the  danger  of  the  Moslems'  advance,  yet 
Europeans  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
affairs  to  succeed  in  driving  them  out.  This  fact 
explains  why  Europe  tolerated  Turkish  occupation. 
In  1521  Selim  marched  upon  Hungarv^  and  captured 
Belgrade.  Venice  had  to  pay  tribute  for  Zante  and 
Cyprus.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  the  isle  of  Rhodes  passed  into  Turkish  hands. 
In  1529  the  Turkish  army,  250,000  strong,  marched 
under  Suleiman  upon  Vienna.  In  Austria  every 
tenth  man  was  called  out  for  service  and  ever}^  effort 
was  made  to  fortify  the  capital  against  the  encroaching 
army.  Fortunately  the  stubborn  defence,  the  pre- 
valence of  severe  weather,  and  an  insufficient  supply 

of  food  told  upon  the  Turks,  who,  overcome  with 
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weariness,  began  to  retreat.  The  great  Emperor 
Charles  v.  was  compelled  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  Turkish  invasion,  and  we  find  him  raising  a 
huge  force  and  making  peace  with  Suleiman. 

But  the  Ottoman  power  had  now  reached  its 
zenith.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
followed  a  dowTiward  path.  In  1571  Don  John  of 
Austria  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the 
sea  battle  of  Lepanto.  Ninety-four  Turkish  vessels 
were  sunk  or  burnt,  at  least  a  hundred  and  thirty 
were  captured  ;  the  Turks  lost  30,000  men,  and 
15,000  Christian  galle}^  slaves  were  set  free.  The 
Turks  still  remained  a  menace  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  raided 
even  the  southern  coasts  of  England  and  carried  off 
English  people  to  be  slaves.  The  \\Titers  of  the  day 
occasionally  complain  bitterly  of  the  exposure  of 
our  coasts  to  these  raids. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Turks  continued  to  decline.  Yet  in  1682,  under 
the  Grand  Vizier.  Kara  Mustapha,  they  resolved  to 
crush  the  Hapsburgs,  and  Vienna  owed  her  safety 
on  this  occasion  to  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  Aban- 
doned by  her  sovereign,  the  great  citj^  had  to  watch 
with  anxious  eyes  while  the  gallant  Poles  struggled 
with  their  pagan  foes  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

There  had  been  a  revolt  in  Hungar}',  and  Kara 
Mustapha  took  advantage  of  this  to  burst  into  the 
Empire  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.  Nothing  could 
resist  his  approach,  and  Leopold  the  Emperor  quitted 
his  capital.  But  before  his  flight  he  obtained  from 
Sobieski  a  promise  of  an  army  of  46,000  men.  The 
Pole  was  true  to  his  word,  and  by  a  forced  march 
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managed  to  join  forces  with  the  imperial  army  soon 
after  the  Turks  had  begun  to  reduce  the  Viennese  to 
extremities.  As  the  Christian  forces  reached  the 
mountain  named  Kahlenburg,  they  saw  "  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  terrific  exhibitions  of  human  power ; 
a  vast  plain  and  the  islands  of  the  Danube  covered 
with  tents  whose  splendour  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
festive  encampment  rather  than  the  severity  of 
war  ;  a  countless  multitude  of  horses,  camels,  and 
buffaloes  ;  two  hundred  thousand  combatants  in 
movement ;  swarms  of  Tartars,  who  hovered  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  their  usual  disorder  ; 
the  dreadful  fire  of  the  besiegers,  to  which  the 
besieged  replied  as  warmly  as  they  could  ;  and  a 
mighty  city,  of  which  the  steeple  tops  alone  were 
distinguishable  across  the  fire  and  smoke  which 
overhung  it." 

Yet  by  the  next  day,  12th  September  1683,  that 
might}^  Turkish  host  was  shattered  and  driven  away 
in  hopeless  confusion.  Soon  after  dawn  the  Christian 
forces  descended  from  the  hills  and  gave  battle. 
Seventy  thousand  men  rushed  to  meet  two  hundred 
thousand,  and,  after  a  terrible  strife  and  awful  scene 
of  carnage,  at  evening,  soon  after  Sobieski  had  given 
up  for  the  day  all  hope  of  the  grand  struggle,  the 
Turkish  army,  abandoning  their  rich  spoils  and 
slaughtering  their  wives  and  children,  turned  and 
fled  for  ever  from  the  heart  of  Europe.  Sobieski 
entered  Vienna  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  while  the  Christian  world 
rejoiced  over  this  deliverance  the  brave  Sobieski  was 
left  unrewarded  for  his  gallantry,  and  his  soldiers 
were  even  refused  food  by  the  ungrateful  Emperor. 
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But  we  must  pass  on  to  later  days.  The  rise 
of  Russia,  about  which  we  have  read  in  another 
chapter,  gave  a  new  importance  to  Constantinople. 
The  jealousy  of  Western  powers  towards  this  Eastern 
nation,  and  the  growing  idea  that  it  was  desirable 
that  Russia  should  be  restricted  as  to  her  ports, 
made  it  a  necessary  thing  for  support  to  be  given 
to  the  decaying  influence  of  Turkey.  England  and 
France  united  to  support  "  the  sick  man  "  during 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  fanaticism  which  has  led 
the  Moslem  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  massacre  the 
subject  Christian  population  has  gone  unpunished 
because  of  the  divergence  of  views  among  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  For  many  years  past  Turkey 
has  been  a  dangerous  problem  for  European  states- 
men, and  she  herself  has  been  undecided  as  to  her 
own  course  of  action.  For  the  last  fifty  years  an 
intellectual  movement  has  been  manifest  in  Turkey, 
and  there  has  been  a  desire  to  draw  nearer  to 
European  manners  and  customs  and  to  abandon 
older  customs  and  ways.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
party  called  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  shown  re- 
markable activity. 

Quite  recently  we  have  witnessed  startling  develop- 
ments in  the  situation.  We  have  seen  States  long 
oppressed  by  Turkish  misrule  rise  up,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  outside  world,  inflict  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Sultan.  Bulgaria,  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Greece  did  what  the  rest  of  Europe  could 
not  do.  They  took  this  question  of  the  "  sick  man  " 
into  their  own  hands  and  drove  the  Turks  back  upon 
Constantinople.  The  complication  of  the  situation 
was  shown  when  these  smaller  States  failed  to  agree 
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among  themselves  and  showed  as  much  indecision 
as  the  Great  Powers.  The  future  must  reveal  what  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  position  of  the  Turks  in  Europe. 

Opening  of  Turkish  Parliament  {lyth  December  1908) 

{From  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post "  and 
"New  York  Times") 

The  Sultan  opened  parliament  in  person,  with  elaborate 
ceremony,  fashioned  after  the  customs  of  older  similar 
assemblies.  The  new  legislature  met  in  the  same  chamber 
where  the  short-lived  parliament  of  1876  assembled — 
a  moderate-sized  hall  in  a  building  facing  the  Square  of 
St.  Sophia.  The  scene  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  All  the 
creeds  and  races  of  the  Turkish  Empire  sent  their  duly 
elected  representatives,  and  the  varied  costumes  of  the 
delegates,  some  in  flowing  silk  robes  and  others  in  the 
modern  frock  coat,  formed  a  multi-coloured  picture  never 
before  witnessed  in  a  legislative  gathering  in  Europe. 
Albanians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs  were  among  the  Moslem 
representatives,  while  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Bulgars 
represented  the  Christian  nationalities.  Members  from 
Jerusalem  and  Mecca  rubbed  shoulders  with  their 
colleagues  from  the  European  provinces. 

Abdul  Hamid,  the  Sultan,  who  granted  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  this  assembly,  rode  in  a  state 
coach  through  the  city  to-day  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession to  open  the  first  session  of  the  body.  Every- 
where he  was  greeted  with  loud  cheering,  and  there  was 
no  semblance  of  disorder.  The  entire  hue  of  march  of 
the  imperial  party,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  had  been 
swept  and  spread  with  fresh  sand  for  the  passage  of  the 
Sultan. 

Ever}^  regiment  in  Constantinople  was  out  under  arms, 
and  hned  up  along  the  route  of  the  procession  to  guard 
the  progress  of  the  Sultan.  Triumphal  arches  spanned 
the  streets,  and  as  the  occasion  had  been  made  a  pubHc 
hoHday,  the  city  was  crowded  with  people.     Thousands 
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came  in  from  surrounding  towns  and  villages  as  well  as 
from  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  and  almost  the 
entire  local  population  turned  out  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies. 

In  his  speech,  which  was  read  by  AH  Bjerad  Bey,  the 
Sultan  condemned  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
declaring  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego\'ina. 
On  this  point  the  speech  said  : 

"  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  announce  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  nation  that  the  prince  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
governor-general  of  Eastern  Roumeha  have  deviated 
from  the  path  of  loyalty  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  those  provinces. 

"  I  also  regret  to  announce  that  Austria-Hungary  has 
made  the  illegal  move  of  proclaiming  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  temporarily  occupied  by  her, 
contrary  to  international  good  faith  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations. My  ministers  are  occupying  themselves  with 
these  grave  questions,  and  I  hope  they  wiil  receive  the 
assistance  of  parhament. 

"  Our  relations  wdth  all  the  powers  are  excellent,  and  I 
anticipate  that  with  the  good  offices  of  the  great  friendly 
nations  all  these  questions  will  be  peacefully  and  favour- 
ably settled. 

"  When  I  first  proclaimed  a  constitution  thirty-two 
years  ago  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
execution,  and  I  was  ad\'ised  to  suspend  it  momentarily. 
In  the  interA^al  great  efforts  were  made  toward  popular 
education  and  for  the  estabhshment  of  institutions  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  increase  the  pubhc  enhghtenment. 
I  am  now  happy  to  know  that  the  people  are  more  able 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  constitution,  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  restore  it,  not\nthstanding  influential 
advice  to  the  contrary.  My  wall  is  definite  and  un- 
alterable, and  henceforth  the  constitution  will  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  cabinet,  which  Kiamil 
Pasha  has  formed,  will  fulfil  our  decision." 

I.  In  what  ways  have  the  Turks  as  a  nation  of  Europe 
been  a  danger  to  political  tranquillity  ? 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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2.  Why  has  it  not  been  possible  for  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  pcicify  the  disturbances  in  the  Turkish  area  during  the 
last  hundred  years  ? 

3.  Draw  a  sketch  map  and  insert  the  principal  States  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  show  clearly  the  boundaries  of 
neighbour iyig  powers 
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Second  Edition.        With  Maps  and  Plans.        Crown  Svo,  2S. 

AN    INTRODUCTION  to 

ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL 

HISTORY 

By   HENRY    ALLSOPP,   B.A. 

LATE   VICE-PRINCIPAL   OF    RUSKIN    COLLEGE,    OXFORD 

This  book  makes  a  really  interesting,  simple,  and  sug- 
gestive introduction  to  industrial  and  economic  history, 
giving  a  clear  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  a  specially 
designed  plan  of  a  manorial  village,  and  two  maps, 
together  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  books  for 
further  study.  Despite  its  cheapness  the  book  is 
produced  in  an  attractive  form. 

"Mr.  Allsopp  has  compressed  into  a  thin,  cheap  handbook  a  well- 
propoilioned  economic  history  of  England  from  io66  to  the  present 
day,  and  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  remarkable  degree  of 
vividness,  colour,  and  detail." — Manchester  Guardian. 


Now  Readv.       Crown  8vo,   is.   net 

MEDI/EVAL    ENGLAND 

A  FRAMEWORK  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,   1066  =  1485 
By   S.    M.    TOYNE,    M.A. 

HEAD    MASTER    OF   ST.    PETER's   SCHOOL,    YORK 
LATE   SENIOR    HISTORY   MASTER   AT    HAILEYBURY   COLLEGE 

"  Short  summaries  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
William  I.  to  Richard  III.  which  will  enable  the  young  student  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  chief  events  in  each.  The  Appendices,  tabulating 
the  main  factors  in  the  rise  of  the  nation,  the  growth  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  foreign  events  affecting  England,  should 
be  useful  for  quick  reference  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  Test  Ques- 
tions are  added." — Athetuetim. 

LONDON:    G.    BELL    AND    SONS    LTD. 


THE 

KING'S  GOVERNMENT 

A  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Central  Administration 
By  R.  H.  GRETTOX,  M.A. 

FORMERLY   DEMY   OF    MAGDALEN    COLLEGE,    OXFORD 
AUTHOR   OP    "a    modern   HISTORY   OF   THE    ENGLISH    PEOPLE" 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  net 

This  little  book  explores  new  ground  in  English 
Constitutional  History.  No  side  of  the  national 
development  has  been  more  grossly  neglected  than 
that  of  Administration.  The  reason  would  seem  to 
be  that  its  development  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
recent  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  historians. 
As  Mr.  Gretton  says  : — 

"Government  nowadays  means  an  organisation 
"  for  carrying  on  continuously  all  sorts  of  accom- 
"  modations,  conveniences,  ameliorations  of  the  daily 
"  life,  the  daily  work,  and  business  of  the  public  at 
''large.  The  whole  work  of  the  Home  Office,  the 
"  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
"  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
"  and  much  even  of  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office 
"and  the  India  Office  is  of  this  kind;  and,  with  the 
"  exception  of  so  much  of  the  duty  of  the  Home 
"Office  as  concerns  prison  administration,  it  may  all 
"  be  said  to  be  work  that  never  entered  the  purview 
".of  an  official  of  the  State  a  hundred  years  ago." 

This  book,  then,  provides  the  first  connected 
account  of  the  upgrowth  of  all  this  widespread 
activity — from  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  man  who  wrote  the  King's  Letters  to  the 
day  of  the  Civil  Service  as  we  know  it. 

Contents  : — Introduction — First  Tr.\ces  of  Depart- 
ments, 1066-1377— The  Rise  of  the  Secretaries,  1377- 
1688— Ministerial  Responsibilitv,  1688-1800— The  Rise 
of  the  Modern  System. 

LONDON:    G.    BELL    AND    SONS    LTD. 


Crown  8vo.         Fully  Illustrated.  \s.  (>d.  each    Volume 

A   CONCENTRIC 
HISTORY    OF    BRITAIN 

By  GEORGE  GUEST,  B.A. 

HEAD   MASTER   ST.    PAUL'S   SCHOOL,    BOURNEMOUTH 


Part  I.-A   SOCIAL    HISTORY   OF   BRITAIN. 

\_Now  Ready. 

Part  II.— A  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

[In  the  Press. 

Part  III.— A  POLITICAL  AND   IMPERIAL  HISTORY 

OF  BRITAIN.  [/«  Preparation. 


There  has  long  been  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  old- 
fashioned- type  of  Concentric  History  in  which  the  same 
sequence  of  events  was  gone  through  time  after  time  with 
wearisome  reiteration  in  greater  and  greater  detail.  This 
course  is  definitely  designed  to  do  away  with  so  mechanical 
a  method.  British  History  is  approached  each  year  from  a 
different  standpoint,  and  the  pupil  thus  gains  a  real  insight 
into  the  different  aspects  of  national  life,  while  his  interest  is 
kept  up  by  the  new  turn  which  is  given  to  the  story. 

The  first  volume  deals,  as  is  fitting,  with  social  history. 
The  children  are  told  in  simple  language  about  the  names  and 
customs,  the  habits,  the  dresses,  the  amusements  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  about  the  social  and  industrial  organisation,  and  thus 
come  to  understand  how  the  mass  of  the  people  lived,  and  how 
in  the  slow  passage  of  time  the  advance  of  democracy  and  the 
progress  of  mechanical  arts  have  affected  them. 

The  second  volume  of  this  course,  which  will  shortly  appear, 
will  be  equally  attractive  in  style,  and  should  prove  specially 
useful  to  those  who  believe  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  con- 
stitutional history  as  a  means  of  conveying  instruction  in 
CIVICS,  to  which  a  special  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

LONDON:    G.    BELL    &    SONS    LTD. 


Now  Ready.      Crozon  %vo.      Illustrated,     zs. 

ANCIENT    HISTORY    FOR 
SCHOOLS 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus 

By  E.   NIXON,    late  Head   Mistress   of  the   Junior  School,    Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.   R.  STEEL 

For  beginners  in  History  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  giving  an  idea  of  the 
slow  progress  of  mankind  through  the  ages  than  to  take  this  admirable  little  outline 
as  a  reading-book  for  use-whether  in  or  out  of  class. 


Now  Ready.     Crown  %vo.     \s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH 
HISTORY  TO  1000  A.D. 

By  W.   H.   FLECKER,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Dean  Close 
School,  Cheltenham 

A  singularly  clear  and  interesting  sketch  written  for  pupils  of  the  standard  of 
those  preparing  for  University  matriculations.  The  author  keeps  the  reader 
throughout  in  close  touch  with  the  original  authorities,  such  as  Bede,  and  is  careful 
to  lay  stress  on  their  importance  as  throwing  light  on  contemporary  social  conditions. 


In  the  Press.       Crown  ?>vo.       With   Illustrations   and  Special  Maps 
and  Plans.     25. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE 
EMPIRE 

A  READER  FOR  SCHOOLS 

By  E.    M.    RICHARDSON,    B.A.,    St.    Saviour's   and    St.    Olave's 
Grammar  School  for  Girls 

This  book  will  be  issued  uniform  with  the  same  author's  well-known  Landmarks 
in  the  History  of  Europe,  and  should  have  equal  success  as  an  introduction  to 
Imperial  History. 

The  New  Edition,  now  Ready,  contains  the  Story  of 
Captain  Scott's  Expedition. 

Crown  8vo.      With  Illustrations  and  Special  Maps  and  Plans. 
Price  IS.  6d. 

HIGHWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  READER  CORRELATING  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY    AND    ECONOMIC    HISTORY 

By  A.  E.  McKILLIAM,  M.A 

AUTHOR  OF  "a  SENIOR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  "  "  A  CHRONICLE  OF  THB  POPES  "  ETC 

LONDON:   G.   BELL   AND    SONS   LTD. 
York  House,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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LATIN    AND   GREEK 

Full  Catalogue  of  Classical  Books  sent  on  application 


Bell's  Illustrated  Classics 

Edited  by  E.  C.   Marciiant,   M.A. 

Edited  with  Introductions,  Notes  and  Vocabularies.     With  illustrations,  maps  and 
plans,  \s.  6d.  each  ;  except  the  Greek  Plays,  which  are  2s.  each. 


G. 


Caesar.     Rook  I.     r.y  A.  C.  Liddeli.,  M.A. 

IJook  II.     I'.y  A.  C.  LiDDEi-L,  M..\. 

IJook  III.     I'.y  F.  H.  CoLSON,  M.A.,  and 
M.  GwvTHER,  M..\. 

r.ook  IV.     Hy  Rev.  X.  W.  Upcott,  D.D. 

Book  V.     Ry  A.  Reynolds,  M.A. 

Books  IV.  and  V.,  in  one  volume,  2S.  dd. 

Book  VI.     By  J.  T.  PhiU-Ipson,  M.A. 

Books  V.  and  VI.,  in  one  volume,  2^.  6d. 

Book  VII.     By  S.  E.  WiMiOLT,  M.A. 

Caesar's  Invasions  of  Britain  (De  Bello 

G.-.nico.     Lib.  IV.     XX.— V.    XXIII.).     By 
Rev.  A.  W.  Upcott,  D.D.,  and   A.    Rey- 
nolds, M.A. 
Cicero.     Speeches   against   Catiline.     I.    and 
II.  (i  vol.).     By  F.  Herring,  M..\. 

Selections.     Bv  |.  F.  Charles,  B.A. 

De.Amicitia.  By"  H.  J.  L.J.  .Masse,  M..\. 

De  Senectute.     By  A.  S.  Warman,  B..A.. 

Cornelius  NepOS.     Epaminondas,  Hannibal, 

Cato.     By  H.  L.  Earl,  M.A. 
Eutropius.     Books  I.  and  II.  (i   vol).     By 

J.  G.  Spevcer,  B..\. 
Homer :  Iliad.     Book   I.     By  L.    D.  Wain- 

WRIGHT,  M.A. 

Horace :  Odes.     Book   I.     By  C.    G.    Bor- 
TI.NG,  B.A. 

Book  II.     By  C.  G.  BorriNG,  B..\. 

Book  III.     By  H.  L.atter,  M.A. 

Book  IV.     By  H.  Latvek,  M..\. 

Livy,      Book   IX  ,    CO.    i-xix.      By    W.     C. 

Flamstead  Walters,  M.A. 


Livy.     Hannibal's   First  Campaisn    in    Italy. 

(Selected   from   Book  XXI.)     By  F.  E.  A. 

Traves,  M..\. 
Lucian:  Vera  Historia.     By  R.  E.  Yates, 

B..\. 
Ovid:  Metamorphoses.     Book  I.     By  G.  H. 

Weli  s,  .M..'\. 

.Selection      from      the      Metamorphoses. 

By  J.  W.  E.  Pi-ARCR,  M.A. 

Elegiac      .Selections       By   F.   Coverlev 

S.MITH,  B.A. 

Tristia.    Book  I.    By  A.  E.  Rogers.  M.,\. 

Tristi.a.     Book  III.     By  H.    R.    WooL- 

RVCH,   M..\. 

PhaedrUS:   A  Selection.      By  Rev.   R.    H. 
Chambers,  M..\. 

Stories  of  Great  Men.    By  Rev.  F.  Con. 

WAY,  M..\. 

Virgil :  Aeneid.     Book  I.     By  Rev.  E.  H.  S. 
Escott,  M..'V. 

Book  II.     ByL.  D.  Wainwright,  U.\. 

Book  III.    Bv  L.  D.  Wainwright,  M.A. 

Book  IV.     By  A.  S.  Warman,  B.A. 

Book  V.     By  J.  T.  Piiillipson,  M..\. 

Book  VI.     By  J.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A. 

Books  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII. 

By  L.  D.  Wainwrigh  r,  .M..\.     6  vols. 

Selection  from  Books  VII.  to  XII.     By 

W.  G.  Coast,  B..\. 

Georsics.     Book  IV.     By  L.  D.  Wain- 

WKIGHT,   M..\. 

Xenopbon  :  Anaba.sis.      Books  I.,  II.,  III. 
By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.     3  vols. 


Aeschylus :  Prometheus  Vinctus, 

Lalrence,  M..\. 
Euripides  :  .\lcestis.     By  E.  H   Blakenev, 

M.A. 


GREEK  FLA  YS  (2s.  each) 

Bv  C.  E 


By  G.  M.  GwvTHER, 


Euripides  :  Bacchae. 
.M..\. 

Hecuba.     By  Rev.  A.  W.  Upcott,  M.A. 

Medea.     By  Rev.  T.  Nicklin,  M..\. 


Bell's  Illustrated  Classics— Intermediate  Series 

Edited  for  higher  forms,  without  Vocabularies.       With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

By  G.  H.  Wells, 


Csesar :  Seventh  Campaign  in  Gaul,  B.C.  52. 

De  Bello  Gallico.     Lib.   VII.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  Cookworthv  Comhton,  M.A.      zj.  6ti. 

net. 
De  Bello  Civili.      Book  1.      By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  Bensley,  M..\.     zs.  6({.  net. 
Livy.'  Book  XXI.  Edited  by  F.  E.  A.  Trayes, 

M..\.     2i.  6d.  net. 
Tacitus :    Agricola.     By  J.  W.  E.  Pearce, 

M.A.    2f. 


Sophocles :    Antigone. 
M.A.     2S.  6d.  ret. 


Homer:  Odyssey. 

CHA.VT,  M..^.       2J 


Book  I.     By  E.  C.  Ma*. 


Athenians  in  SicUy.      Bein?  portions  of 
'Ihucydides,   Books  VI.  and  VII.      By  the 

Rev.     W.     COOKWOKTHY     C0.VIPTON,     M.A. 

zs.  6d.  net. 


Se/ect   Educationat  Ca/aheue 


Bell's  Simplified  Latin  Classics 

Editcfl,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocal)uIary,  by  S.  E.  Winboi.t,  M.A.,  Christ's 
Hospital,  Horsham.     Crown  8vo.     With  numerous  11  kistrations.      Ii.  6(i'.  each. 

F/RST  LIST  OF   VOLUMES,   NOW  READY 


Caesar's  Invasions  of  Britain. 

Livy's  Kings  of  Rome. 

Vergil's  Taking  of  Troy. 

Vergil's  Athlet.c  Sports. 

Simple  Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters. 

Uniform  with  '  Beifs  Si/np/ijied  Latin  Classics.' 

Dialogues  of  Rom ^n  Life.      By  S.  E.  Wisrimt,  M..\.      Fc.-ip.8vo.       Illustrated, 
wiihout  Vocabulary.     25. 


Caesar's  Fifth  Campaign  (from  De  Dello 

Callico.  l!ook  V.). 

Tacitus'  Agricola. 
Sallust's  Catiline. 


With  or 


Latin  and  Greek    Class  Books 


Bell's     Illustrated      Latin      Readers. 

KdiiuJ  hy  E.  C.  Marcha.nt,  M.A. 
Pott  Svo.     With  b''ief  Notes,  Vocabularies, 
.inii  numerous  Illustrations,     is.  each. 
Scalae    Primae.       \    Selection    of   Simple 

."^tjricb  for  Translation  into  Engli.sh. 
Scalae     Mediae.        Short     Extracts     from 

Eutiopius  and  Caesar. 
Scalae  Tertiae.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse 
from  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  Nepos  and  Cicero. 


Latin  Picture  Cards.     Edited  by  Prof. 

Fkank  S.  Gkangkr,  M.A.  Sixteen  cards 
printed  in  colours,  witli  Vocabularies  and 
Exercises,      is.  y/.  net  per  set. 

Bell's  Illustrated  Latin  Course,  for  the 

First  year.     In   three   P.-irts.     By   E.    C. 

Marchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  G.  Si'h.ncer,  B.A. 

V\'ith  numerous  Illustrations,     is.  6it.  each. 
Latin  Unseens.     Selected  and  arranged   by 

E.  C.  MaR'Juant,  M..\.     is. 
Latin    Reader  (\'erse   and    Prose).     By  W. 

King  Gh.lies,  ^I.A.,  and  H.  J.  Anderson, 

:.I..\.     2.f. 
Latin   of  the   Empire  (Prose  and   Verses. 

By   W.    King  Gillies,  M..\.,   and   A.    R. 

ClM.MING,   M.A.      4'-.  6(t. 

First  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. By  E.  .\.  ^\■El.LS,  M..\.  With 
^'oca!Jula^y.      is. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Fkost,  M.A.  2s.   Key,  4^-.  net. 

Passages  for  Translation  into   Latin 

Prose,     r.y   Prof.    H.    Nettle.shii',    M.A. 
3i.     Key.  45.  6ii.  net. 
Easy    Translations    from    Nepos,    Ca-sar, 
Cicero,    Livy,    &c. ,    for    Retranslation    into 
l.atin.     By  T.  Collins,  M..^.     2s. 

Memorabilia Latina.  By  F.  W.  Levander, 

F.K..\.S.     IS. 
Test  Questions  on  the  Latin  Language. 

I'y  F.  W.  Le-.anditr,  F.  K.A.S.     is.  td. 

Latin    Syntax    Exercises.      By  L.    D. 

WAi.NWRKiHT.  M.A.     Five  Parts.    8^.  each. 

A  Latin  Verse  Book.    By  the  Rev.    P. 

Fk(jst,  M..'\.     zs.     Key,  5^.  net. 
Latin    ilegiac    Verse,'    Easy  E.xercises  in. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  zi.  Key,  3^.  M.  net. 


Bell's   Concise  Latin   Course.     Part   I. 

By  E.  C.  .Marchant,  .M.A.,  .and  J.  G. 
Spenckk,  B..-\.     is. 

Bell's  Concise  Latin  Course.     Pan  II. 

By  E.  C  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  S.  E. 
WiNBOi.T,  M.A.  -zs.  dd. 
CothumulUS.  Three  Short  Latin  Historical 
Plays.  By  Prof.  E.  V.  Arnold,  Liit.I). 
With  or  without  Vocabulary,  is.  Vocabu- 
lary separately,  4-/'. 

Easy  Latin  Plays.  By  M.  L.  New.man.  6^. 

EclOgaS    Latinse ;    or.   First  Latin   Reeding 

Boi.k.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  the 
latt  Rev.  P.  Fkost,  M..A.     is.  M. 

Latin  Exercises  and  Grammar  Papers. 

Bv  T.  Collins,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
Unseen  Papers  in   Latin  Prose  and   ^'erse. 

P.y  T.  Colli ss.  M..A.  is.  6d. 
Foliormn    Silvxaa.     Part    I.     Passages    for 

Tr.anslation   into  I.aiin  Elegi.ac  and  Heroic 

Ver.se.     By  H.  .\.  HoLDEN,  LL.D.     js.  6d. 

How  to  Pronounce  Latin.      By  j.    p. 

Postgate,  Liit. IJ.     'J-.  net 
Res  Romanae,  being  brief  Aids  to  the  His- 
tory, (jcography,  Literature  and  Anti(iuities 
of  .\ncient  Rome.     By   E.    P.    Coleridge, 
-M.A.     With  3  maps.     is.  6d. 

Climax  Prote.    A  F  rat  Greek  Reader. 

With  Hints  and  Vocabulary.  liy  E.  C. 
March.^nt,  M..\.  With  30  illustrations. 
IS.  (>d. 

Greek  Verbs.  ByJ.  S.  Baird,T.C.D.  25. 6^/. 
Analecta  Grseca  Minora.    With  Notes  and 

Dictionary.      By  the  Rev.    P.    Frost,   M..\. 

Unseen   Papers  in  Greek  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  T.  Collins,  M..\.     3^. 

Notes  on  Greek  Accents.    By  the  Rt.  Rev. 

A.  Bakkv,  D.D.  is. 
Res  Graecae.  Being  Aids  to  the  study  of 
the  History,  Geography,  Archa;ology,  and 
Literature  of  .Ancient  Athens.  By  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  ^t..A.  With  5  Maps,  7  Plans, 
and  17  other  illustrations.     5J, 

Notabilia  Quaedam.    is. 


G.  Bell  df  Sons 


LA.TIN  AND   GREEK- r^////////^i 
Other  Editions,  Texts,  &c. 


AnthOlOgia  Latina.     A  Selection  of  Choice 

J^atm  J^oetiy,  with  Notes,     liy  Rev.  V.  St. 

John  Thackkray,  M.A.     initio.     45.  td. 
AntholOgia  Graeca.     A  Selection  from  the 

Greek     Poets.       liy     Rev.     F.    St.    Joii.v 

TiiACKEKAV,  M.A.     i6mo.     i,s.  6J. 
AristophaniS  Comoediae.     Edited  by  H.  A. 

HoLDiiN,  LL. D.     Demy  8vo.     i8.y. 

The  Plays  separately  :  Acharnenses,  2.?.  ; 
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Mathematics.      Compiled  by  p.  A.  OlEN- 

SHAW,    li.A.       IS.   6d. 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetic.     By 

W.  J.  SrAi.NEK',  M..\.  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
5th  and  6th  Years,  paper,  yt  each,  cloth, 
411'.  each  ;  7th  Year,  paper,  .^d.,  cloth,  6d. 
Teachers'  Books,  Sd.  net  each  Y'ear. 

Bell's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  Test 

Cards,  for  the  2rid,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  years,     is.  -^d.  net  each. 

Graduated  Exercises  in  Addition(Simple 

and  Compound).     By  W.  S.  Be.-vrd.     is. 

Algebra  for  Elementary  Schools.     By 

W.  M.  Baker,  ]\I.A. ,  and  A.  A.  Bourne, 
M..-\.  Three  stages,  bd.  each.  Cloth,  8d. 
each.     Answers,  t^s.  net  each. 

A  First  Year's  Course  in  Geometry 
and  Physics.  By  Ernest  Young,  M.A.. 
B.Sc.  2s.  6d.  Parts  1.  and  II.  is.  6d.  ;  or 
Part  III.     IS. 

Trigonometry,  Examination  Papers  in. 
By  G.  11.  Ward,  M.A.   2s.  6d.    Key,  ^s.  net. 

Euclid,  The  Elements  of.    The  Enuncia- 

tions  and  Figures.  By  the  late  J.  Brasse, 
D.D.     is.     Without  the  Figures,  6d. 

Hydromechanics.      By  W.    H.    Besant, 

Sc.D.,  and  A.  S.  Ramsey,  M.A.  Parti., 
Hydrostatics,  ys.  6d.  net.  Part  II.,  Hydro- 
dynamics. By  A.  S.  Ramsey,  M.A.  lar.  6d, 
net. 

Hydrod3mamics  and  Sound,  .\n  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on.  By  A.  B.  Basset,  M..A., 
F.R.S.     Ss. 

The  Geometry  of  Surfaces.     By  A.  B. 

Basset,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     lo^-.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Cubic  and 
QuartiC  Curves.  By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     los.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry.  By  Rev.  T.  G. 
VvvYAN,  M.A.    4j.  6(i. 


Book-keeping 


Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  Theo- 

retical,  Praitical,  and  for  E.xamination 
Purposes.  By  J.  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C, 
F.S.S.     i^.  6d. 

Book-keeping,  Examination  Papers  in. 
Compiled  by  John  T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C., 
F.S.S.    3s,    Key,  2s.  M,  net, 


Book-keeping,  Graduated  Exercises  and 
Examination  Papers  in.  Compiled  by  P. 
Mukrav.  F.S.S.S.,  F.Sc.S.  (Bond.).    2.c.  6-/. 

Text  Book  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Book-keeping  and  Estate- 
Office  Work.  By  Prof.  A.  W,  Tho.mswn, 
B,Sg.    5.. 


G.  Bell  &  Sons 


ENGLISH 

Full  Catalogue  of  English  Books  post  jree  on  application. 


Mason's  New  English  Grammars.    Re- 
vised by  A.  J.  AsHTON,  M.A. 
A  Junior  English  Grammar,     u. 
Intermediate  English  Grammar.     2f. 
Senior  English  Grammar.     3^.  td. 

Works  by  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  F.C.P. 
First  Notions  of  Grammar  for  Young 

Learners,    -is. 
First  Steps  in  English  Grammar,  for 

Junior  Classes,    i^ 
Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  for  the 

Use  of  Junior  Classes,    is. 

English  Grammar ;  including  the  principles 
of  Grammatical  Analysis.     35.  d.i. 

A  Shorter  English  Grammar.    3^.  (:d. 

Practice  and  Help  in  the  Analysis  of 

Sentences.    2s. 
English  Grammar  Practice,    is. 

Elementary  English  Grammar  through 
Composition.     By  J.  D.  Rose,  M.A.     i^. 

Advanced  English  Grammar  through 
Composition.  By  John  D.  Rose,  M.A. 
^s.  ta. 

Aids  to  the  Writing  of  English  Compo- 
sition.    By  i.  W.  Hdv.sHER,  B.A.    ij.net. 
Preparatory   English    Granmiar.      By 

%V.  Benson,  M.A.     New  Edition.     \s.  net. 

Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and 

Analysis.    By  Ernust  Auams,  Ph.D.    \s. 

Examples    for   Analysis  in    Verse    and 

Pro.-e.     Selected  by  F.  Edwards,     is. 

The  Paraphrase  of  Poetry.    By  Edmund 

Candler.     \s. 
Essays  and  Essay- Writing,  for  Public 

Examinations.    By  A.  W.  Ready,  B.A. 

Precis  and  Precis-Writing.    By  A.  w. 

Re.\dv,  B.A.   3J.5a'.    Or  without  Key,  2J.  6</. 

Matriculation  Precis.    By  S.  E.  Winbolt, 

M.A.     \s.  net.     Key,  (xi.  net. 

Elements  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Ernest  Ad.\ms,  Ph.D.  Revised  by  J.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  D.Lit.     4s.  di. 

History  of  the  English  Language.    By 

Prof.  T.  R.  LouNSBUKV.     5j.  net. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Secondary  SchooL    By  R.  s.  Bate, 

M.A.     25.  i>d.  net. 

An  Outline  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture.    By  \V.  H.  Hudson,    -is.  td.  net. 

Representative  Extracts  from  English 
l2.teratur«.    By  w.  H.  Hvdson.    2^^.  td. 


Ten  Brink's  Early  English  Literature 

3  vols.     3J'.  td.  each. 

Introduction   to    English    Literature. 

By  Henrv  S.  Panco.\st.     si.  nee 

A  First  View  of  English  Literature.    By 

Henrv  S.  P.-\nco.\st  and  Pekcy  Van  Dykb 
Shelly.     Crown  Svo.     sj.  net. 

Introduction  to  American  Literature. 

By  H.  S.  Pancoast.     a,s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foreign  Debt  of  English  Literature. 

By  T.  G.  Tlcker,  Litt.D.     Post  Evo.     ts. 
net. 

Handbooks     of    English     Literatiire. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Hales.     3.?.  6j.  net  each. 
The  Age  of  Alfred.    (660-1154).     By  F.  J. 

Snell,  M.A. 
The  Age  of  Chaucer.   (1346-1400.)  By  F.  J. 

Snell,  M.A. 
The  Age  of  Transition.     (1400-1580.)     By 

F.  J.  Snell,  M.A.     2  vols. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.     (1579-1631.)    By 

Thomas  Seccombe  and  J.  W.  Allen. 

2    vols.     Vol.    I.     Poetry   and   Prose. 

Vol.  II.     Drama. 
The  Age  of  Milton.     (1632-1660.)    By  the 

Rev.   J.    H.    B.    Masterman,   M.A., 

with    Introduction,    etc.,   by    J.    Bass 

MULLINGER,  M.A. 
The  Age  of  Dryden.     (1660-1700.)      By 

R.  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B. 
The  .^ge  of  Pope.     (1700-1744.)    By  John 

Dennis. 
The  Age   of   Johnson.     (1744-1798.)     By 

Thomas  Seccombe. 
The  Age    of   Wordsworth,      (i  798-1832.) 

By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 
The  Age  of  Tennyson.     (1830-1870.)     By 

Prof.  Hugh  V^'alker. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Plays.    By  T. 

Duff  Barnett,  B.A.     is.  each. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. — Julius  Caesar. 
— The  Tempest. — Macbeth. — Henry  V.  - 
Hamlet.  —  ilerchant  of  Venice.  —  King 
Richard  II. — King  John. — King  Richard 
III. — King  Lear. — Conolanus.  -Twelfth 
Night. — As  You  Like  It. — Much  Ado 
About  Nothing. 

Principles  of  English  Verse.    By  c.  M. 

Lew: 3.     5^-.  net. 

Introduction  to  Poetry.    By  Raymond  M. 

.•\luen.     5j-. 

General     Intslligence     Papers,     with 

Exercises  in  English  Composition.      By  Gr 
Bl.VNT.     W.  ^, 


Sc/iCi   Educational  Catalogue 


Bell's  English  Texts  for  Secondary  Schools 

Edited  by  A.   Githki.lch,  M.A. 


Brownings  The  Fled  Piper,  and  other 

Poems.     Edited  by  A.  Guthkelch.     %d. 

Fairy  Poetry.  Selected  and  edited  by 
R.  S.  Hate.  M.A.     \s. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Tangle- 
wood  Tales,     .-^elected  and  Edited  by  H. 

H.A.Mf'SHIKE,  M..V.       li. 

Kingsley's  Heroes.    Edited  by  L.  H.  Po.nd, 

E..\.     With  2  maps.     is. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  R.  -S.  Uate.  M.A.     \od. 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  Selec- 
tions.   Edited  by  .\.  C.  Dlxstan.  Pi;. D.    Id. 

Stones  of  King  Arthur,  from  Malory 

and  Tennyson.     Edited  by  R.  S.   Bate, 
M.A.     li. 
The  story  of  Enid,  from  Tennyson  and 
The   Mabinog^on.    Kv  H.  A.  Treule, 

M.A.     ic<i. 

Scott's  A  Legend  of  Montrose.  Abridged 
and  edited  by  F.  C.  Llckhukst.     \s. 


Charles  Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the 

Hearth.     .Vb.'idaed  and  ediied  by  the  Rev. 
A.  K.  Hall,  B.A.     u. 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and 
Selected  Old  English  Ballads.    Edited 

by  A.  Guthkelch.  M.A.     \s. 
Hakluyt'S  Voyages.     .\  Selection  edited  by 
tbe  Rev.  A.  E.  Hall.  E.,A..     xs. 

Selections     from     Boswell's    Life     of 

Johnson.     Edited  by  E.  .A  J.  M.\rsh.    ij. 

Selections  from  Rusidn.    Edited  by  H. 

H.A^:^^H1RE,  ?>i.A.     \s. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  S  COtt.    Selections  edited 

b>-  A.  B.\RTER.  LL..-\.     IS. 

Charles  Lamb's  Selected  Essays  and 
Letters.  Edited  by  A.  Gltkkelch,  M.A. 
With  Map  of  Lciidon.     \s.  \tt. 

Selections    from    Carlyle.     Edited    by 

Elizabeth  Lee.     is. 
English  Odes.     Edited  by  E.  A.  J.  Marsh, 
M..A     IS. 


Bell's  English  Classics 


Bacon's    Essays.      (Selected.)     Edited    by 

A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.  zs. 
Browning    Selections  from.    Edited  by 

F.  RvLAND,  M.A.  li-.  U. 
Straflford.     Edited  by  E.  H.  Hickey. 

IS.  6ti. 

Burke's    Conciliation   with    America. 

Fy  P.'of.  J.  Morrison,     is.  6d. 

Burke's  Letters  on  a  Reg'cide  Peace. 

L  and  II.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Keene,  >F.\., 
CLE.     IS.  6<f. 

Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth.    Edited  by  P. 

Hokder.v.     is. 

Byron's    Childe     Harold.      Edited     by 

H.  G.  Keene,  M.A.,  CLE.  2j.  Also 
Cantos  L  and  IL,  sewed,  is.  Cantos  111. 
and  IV.,  sewed,  u". 

Carlyle's    Hero    as    Man    of    Letters. 

Edited  by  ^L\RK  Hu.nter,  >LA.     i.s.  M. 

Hero  as  Divinity.    By  Mark  Hunter, 

:.LA.     lo.  6d. 

Chaucer's    Minor    Poems,     Selections 

from.     Edited  Lv  J.  B.  Bilderbeck,  ^LA. 

is.  t.i. 

De  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  English  Mail-Coach.  Edited 
by  CeciL  ^L  Bar.how,  iLA.,  and  Mark 
H INTER.  NLA.     ■zs. 

*♦*  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  separately.     \s. 

Opium     Eater.      Edited     by     Mark 


Goldsmith's  Good-Natured  Msji  and 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer.    Edited  by  K. 

]Jeightv..n.     Each  is. 
*j.*  The  two  plays  together,  u-.  td. 

Traveller'  and    Deserted   Village. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Woodw.ard,  M.A. 
Cloth,  \s.  6if.,  or  separately,  sewed,  lOi^.  each. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book.    Edited  by  R.  G. 

Oxenham,  M.A.     Sewed,  is.  M. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.    Edited  by  F. 

RvLAND.   ^LA.       IS. 

Life  of  Pope.     Edited  by  F.  Ryla.vd, 

>LA.     zs. 
*^^  The   Lives  of  Swift  and   Pope,  together, 

sewed.  2S.  6./. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.    Edited  by  F. 

Ryland,  M.A.     IS.  6d. 
Life  of  Dryden.     Edited  by  F.  Ryla.nd, 

M..A     IS.  (xr. 
*i*  Tl'.e  Li^es  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  together, 

sewed,  2s.  6d. 
Life  of  Swift.     Edited  by  F.  R\xakd, 

M.A.     IS. 

—  Lives    of    Prior    and     Congreve. 

Edited  by  F.  Rvla.sd,  NLA.     is. 

Kingsley's    Heroes.     Edited    by    .A    E. 

Roberts,  M.A.     lUus.     is.  6d.     Sewed,  is. 
Lamb's    Essays.     Selected   and   Edited   by 
K..  Deighto.v.     is.  od. 

Longfellow,  Selections  from.  Includ- 
ing i.Vangeline.  Edited  bv  M.  T.  <J-!N;>, 
M..\.     1.^.6'. 

*^*  Evanseline.  separately,  sewed,  iqi', 


lO 


G.  Bell  &  So/is 


Bell's  English  Classics— ^^>'//'//«-f^^ 


Macaulay's   Lays    of   Ancient    Rome. 

Edited  by  P.  Hokdekn.     is.  6tt. 

Essay    on    Clive.      Edited    by    Cecil 

BaIiROW.     is.  td. 

War  of  the   Spanish  Succession. 

Edited  by  A.  \V.  Ready.     \s.  6d. 

Massinger  s  A  New  Way  to   Pay   Old 

Debts.      Editt^d  by   K.  DiiiGHTON.      li.  td. 

Milton's  Paradise L03t.  Books  in.  and  IV. 
Edited  ijy  R.  G.  Oxen  ham,  M.A.  if.  ;  or 
separately,  sewed,  io<?'.  eacii. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained     Edited  by 

K.  Deighton.     i^ 


Pope's  Essay  on  Man.      Edited   by   F. 

Rvi.ANi).  M.A.     IS. 

Pope,   Selections    from.     Edited  by  K. 

L)i;iGiii"uN.      IS.  fid. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Edited  by  the 

Rev.  A.  E.  Woodward,  M.A.     2J.  6rf.     The 
Si.\  Cantos  separately,  sewed,  (>d.  each. 

Shakespeare's  Jiilius  Caesar.    Edited  by 

T.  Dlh-  Harneit,  \\..K.  (l.ond.).     is.  td. 

Merchant    of   Venice.      Edtied    by 

T.  iJt  1  F  liAkN-ETT.  r,.A.  (Lond.).     \s.  6d. 

Tempest.    Edited  by  T.  Duff  Baknett, 

B.A.  (I.onu.).     zs.  6d. 

Wordsworth's  Excursion.  Book  I.  Edited 
by  M.  T.  QuiNN,  M.A.     Sewed,  is. 


Bell's  Sixpenny  Englisli  Texts 

Bound  ill  limp  cloth,  6d.  each. 


*Poems  by  John  Milton. 
*Speni>er's  '  Faene  Queene.'    Book  I. 
*Poems  by  Tennyson. 

Selections  from  Byron. 

Macanlay'5      'Eistory    of    England.' 

Chapter  III. 

Gibbon's  'Decline  and  Fall.'  Chapters 

1.  to  III. 


Seleecions  from  Pope. 

Poems  by  Gray  and  Cowper. 

Plut8,rch'.«  Lives  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
*English  Elegiacs. 
*Seiections  from  Chaucer. 

Kingsley's  Heroes. 


The  volti/nes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  supplied  interleaved  and  bound 
in  cloth  boards,   is. 


English  Readings.    i6mo. 


Burke:  Selections.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry. 

2.C.  (yd. 

BiTon  :  Selections.     Edited  by  F.  I.  Car- 

1-EN  ri:i;.     is.  61'. 

Coleridge  :  Prose  Selections.    Edited  by 

Henkv  a.  Reeks.     2i. 

Dryden :  Essays  on  the  Drama,    Edited 

bv  William  Sii;LNk.     2.1-. 

Johnson  :  Prose  Selections.     Edited  by 
C.  O.  Osgood,     v. 


Milton :  Minor  English  Poems.     Edited 

by  Mar'mn  N\'.  .Sa:.ii''".ox.     2.f.  dd. 

Swift :    Prose    Selections.      Edited    by 

Fredekick  C.  Pkescott.     is.  6d. 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess.   Edited  by  L.  .\. 

Sher.man.     2s. 

Thackeray :  English  Humourists.  Edited 
by  Willia.m  Lyon  Phelfs.     2s.  td. 


Readers 


The  Story  of  Peter  Pan  (as  told  in  "  The 

Peter  Pan  Picture  Book.").     With  16  Illus- 
trations and  Songs  from  the  Play  in  Tonic 
Solfa  and  Old  Notation.     9^. 
Alice  in  Wonderland.     By  Lewis  Car- 
KOLL.    Ulubtrated  bv  Alice  B.  Woodward 

Thrift.      A  Common  Sense   Book   for  Girls. 
By  F.  Foot.     8.-/  net. 

York    Readers.     A   new   senes  of  Literary 
Readers,    v.ith    Coloured    and    other    Illus- 
trations. 
Primer],    j/,    Piim^r  U.    yi- 


York  Readers— r£7«^/K/^^. 

Infant  Reader,     td. 
Inlroductorv  Reader.     %d. 
Reader,  Book  I. ,  c^.    Book  XL,  lad.    Book 
III.,   i.r.     Book  IV.,   IS.  3d.     Book  V., 
IS.  6d. 
York  Poetry  Books.  3  Books.    Paper  covers, 

6  t.  each  ;  cloth.  5d.  each. 
Bell's  Poetry  Books.   In  Sevm  Parts.   Price 
jd.  each  Part,   paper   covers  ;    or  ^d.  cloth 
coi'ers. 

Poetry  for  Upper  Claaeea.     Selected  by 


S-skct  Editcational  Cafalcpiie 


II 


Readers — confinued 


Books  for  Young  Readers,     illustrated. 

tJ.  each. 

/Esop's  Fables.  |    Tot  and  the  Cat,  etc. 

The  Old  Hoat- House,  etc. 

The  Cat  and  the  Hen.  etc. 

The  Two  Parrots.     |    The  Lost  Pigs. 

The  Story  of  Three  Monkey^. 

Ihe  Story  of  a  Cat. 

Queen  IJee  and  Uusy  IJee.  |  Gull's  Crag. 

Bell's  Continuous  Readers.     Bound  in 

Cloth.     ()d.  each. 

Suitable  for  Standtiid  III. 

The  Story  of  Peter  Pan. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Donkey 

The  Life  of  Columbus. 

The  Thiee  Midshipmen. 
Suitaf-lc  for  Standard  IV. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  Water  Babies. 

The  Parables  from  Nature. 

Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
Suitable  for  Standard  V. 

Tom  Browns  Schooldays. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Feats  on  the  Fiord. 

The  Little  Duke. 

Hereward  the  Wake. 
Suitable  for  Sta7idards  VT.  and  l^II, 

The  Last  Days  of  Pomijeii. 

Oliver  Twist. 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lamb  s  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Bell's  Beading  Books  and  Literature 

Readers.     Strongly  bound  in  Cioth.      Illus- 
trated.    \s.  each. 

Suitable  for  Standard  III. 

Adventures  of  a  Donkey. 

Great  Deeds  in  English  History. 

(jrimm  s  German  Tales. 

Andersen's  Danish  Tales. 

Great  Englishmen. 

(jreat  Irishmen. 

Life  of  Columbus. 

The  Three  Midshipmen. 
Suitable  for  Standard  IV. 

Great  Scotsmen. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Swiss  Family  Robin-son. 

Great  Englishwomen. 

Children  of  the  New  Forest. 

Settlers  in  Canada. 

Edgeworth's  Tales. 

The  Water  I'abies. 

Parables  from  Nature. 
Suitable  fo>  Standard  V. 

Lyrical  Poetry. 

The  Story  of  Little  Nell. 

Masterman  Ready. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Poor  Jack. 

Arabian  Nights, 


Bell's  Reading  Books,  iic.- continued. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
1  he  Little  Duke. 
Suitable  Jor  Standards  Vf.  and  VII. 
'I  he  Talisman.     |     Ivanhoe. 
Woodstock.     I     Oliver  Twist. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Soulhey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire. 
Six-  to  Sixteen.    |     Fights' for  the  Flag. 

BeU's  Supplementary  Readers.    Crown 

8vo.     Illustrated.     LimpClolh.    e^*.  net  each. 
Suitable  for  Standards  111.  and  IV. 

Anderson's  Danish  Tales. 

(Jreat  Deeds  in  English  History 

Grimm's  Tales. 

Adventures  of  a  Donkey. 

Great  Englishmen. 

Life  of  Columbus. 
Suitable  for  Standards  IV.  and  V, 

Parables  from  Nature. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Great  Englishwoman. 

Settlers  in  Canada. 
Suitable  for  Standards  V.  and  VI 

Masterman  Ready. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
Suitable  for  Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

The  Talisman.     |    Ivanhoe. 

Oliver  Twist.       |    Woodstock. 

Bell's  Geographical  Readers.    By  M.  T, 

B.KR.-ilNGTON.WARD,   M.A. 

The  Child's  Geography.     Illustrated,     td. 
The  Round  World.     (Standard  II.)     \s. 
About  England.  (Stand.  III.)  Illus.   is.  i,d. 

The  Care  of  Babies.     A  Re.-.ding   Book 

for  Girls'  Schools.      Illustrated.     Cloth,  ij. 

BeU's  HistoiT  Readers  on   the    Con- 
centric Method.     Fully  Illustrated. 
First  Lessons  in  English  History.     loY. 
A  Junior  History  of  P.ngland.      i.c.  6d. 
A  Senior  History  of  England,   is. 

Abbey  History  Readers.    Revised  by  the 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  A.  Gasolet,  D.D.     Illustrated. 
Early  Englisli  History  (to  1066).     i.e. 
Stories   from   English  History  (1066-14S5X 

15.  ^d. 
The  Tudor  Period  (1485-1603).      i.r.  3^. 
The  Stuart  Period  (1603-1714).     u-.  td. 
The      Hanoverian      Period      (1714-1S37). 

i^.  f-d. 

Bell's  Histoiy  Readers.    Illustrated. 

Early  English  History  (to  io6(^).      i<-. 
Stories  from  English  History  (1066-1485X 

1.5.   3/. 

The  Tudor  Period  (1485-1603).  is.  yf. 
1  he  Stuart  Period  (1603-1714).  js.  td. 
The  Hiipoverjatl  Period  (1^1 4-18^7).   u.    4, 
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G.  Bell  &  Sons 


MODERN    LANGUAGES 
French  and  German  Class  Books 


Bell's  French  Course.  By  R.  P.  Athekton, 

M.A.  Illustrated.  2  Parts.  is.  dd.  each. 
Key  to  the  Exercises,  Part  I.,  td.  net  ; 
Part  II.,  xs.  net. 

Bell's  First  Frencli  Reader.    By  R.  P. 

Atherton,  M.A.     Illustr.ited.     \s. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French. 

ByD..MACKAV.M.A.,and  F.J.Curtis,Ph.D. 

First  French  Book.    is.  net. 
Second  French  Book.    i^.  6</.  neu 
Teacher's  Handhook.    \s.  net. 
Subject  Wall  Picture  (Coloured),    ts.  ed. 

net. 

Bell's  French  Picture-Cards.    Edited  by 

H.  N.  Adair,  M..\.  Two  .Sets  of  Sixteen 
Cards.  Printed  in  Colours,  with  question- 
naire on  the  back  of  each.     is.  yi.  net  each. 

BeU's     Illustrated    French    Readers. 

Pott  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated. 

*,*  Full  List  on  application. 

French  Historical  Reader.    By  H.  N. 

Adair,  M.A.  New  Composition  Supple- 
ment,  2.r.  ;  or  without  Supplement,   is.  6</. 

Supplement  separately,  (>d.  net. 

Simple  French  Stories.    By  Marc  Ceppi. 

Fcap.  Svo.  Witn  or  without  Vocabulary  and 
Notes.     IS. 

Contes  FrancaiS.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  Marc  Ceppi.  With  or 
without  Vocabulary,  is.  td.  Handbook  of 
E.xercises  and  Questionnaires,  td. 

Tales  from  Moliere.  By  Marc  Ceppi. 
Fcap.  Svo.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  ■2s. 
Text  only,  is.  6d. 

A  French  Dramatic  Reader.    By  Mark 

C-Eiii.     Witli  Note<.      leap.  Svo.     2S. 

Contes  d'Hier  et  d'Aujourd'huL     First 

Series.  By  J.  S.  Nor.m.\s,  M.A. ,  and 
Charles  Robert-Dumas.  Illustrated.  is.6d. 
Second  Series.     2S. 

Le  Francais  de  France.     By  Madame 

V.AI.E1TE  Veknet.     With  Illustrations.     2J. 

Grammaire  Pratique.  Pour  "Le  Fran- 
cais de  France."  By  Madame  Valette 
Veknet.     lod. 

Stories  and  Anecdotes  for  Translation 
into  French.     By  Carl  Heath,     is. 


French   Composition.     By  M.   Kennedy, 

M.A.     Cloth,  Zd. 
Vocabulaire   Francais.      French  Vocab- 

u'.aries  for  Kepttiticn.     By  J.  P.  R.  Mari- 

CHAI..       IS.  6.i. 

Case's  French  Course 
First  French  Book.    is. 
Second  French  Book.    i^.  6d. 
Key  to   First   and    Second    French 

Books.      IS.  6i.  net. 

French  Fables  for  Beginners,    is. 
Histoires  Amusantes  et  Instructives.  is. 
Practical    Guide    to    Modem  French 

Conversation,    i^-. 
French  Poetry  for  the  Yoimg.    With 

Notes,     is. 

Materials    for    French    Prose    Com- 
position.    "  ■■     Key,  2S.  net. 
Prosateurs  Contemporains.    2s. 
Le  Petit  Compagnon ;  a  French  Talk-Book 

•  for  Little  Children,     is. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin 
French  Grammar  for  Public  Schools. 


i.~.  6d. 


6d.  net. 


A  French  Primer. 

Primer  of  French  Philology,    is. 

English  Passages  for  Translation  into 

French,    ^s.  6t.    Kc-v.  4s.  net. 
A  German  Grammar  for  Public  Schools. 

2S.  6  .•'. 

A  Spanish  Primer,    is. 


Bell's  First  German  Course.    By  L.  B.  T. 

Chaffev.  M.A.     2.V. 

Bell's  First  German  Reader.    By  L.  B.  T. 

CiiAFFE'i'.  M.A.     Illustrated.     2S. 

German  Historical  Reader.     By  J.  E. 

MA:.LiN.    M.A.       2S. 

Buddenbrook  :  Bin  Schultag  eines 
Realuntersekunda.ners.      Edited     by 

J.  J--.  >fALi.iN',  M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.  M. 

Materials  for  German  Prose  Com- 
position. By  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  4^.  6d. 
A  Key  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  y.  net.  Parts 
III.  and  IV..  45.  net. 

First  Book  of  German  Prose.     Being 

Parts     I.     and     II.     of    the    above,    with 
Vocabularv.      is.  6d. 

Eurzer  Leitfaden  der  Deutschen  Dich- 

tung.     By  A.  E.  Cor.     2s.  6d. 


Gasc's  French  Dictionaries 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY.     New  Edition  with  Sup- 

plement  of  New  Wards.      Large  Svo.      12.?.  6d. 
CONCISE   FRENCH   DICTIONARY.       Medium  i6mo.      3^.  6d.      Or  in  Two  ParU.      2s.  each. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.    i6mo.    2s.  6d. 
tITTLE  GEM  FRENCH  DICTIONARY.     Narrow  gvp.     if.  pet.     Limp  Leather,  2S,  net, 


Select  Educational  Catalogue 
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French  and  German  Annotated  Editions    -^ 


Bell's  FrenCll  Plays.  (Based  on  Gomben  s 
French  Drama.)  Editeid  by  Marc  Ceppi. 
Paper,  (xi. ;  cloth,  id. 

First  Volumes : 
Moliere.      Le    Taituffe.  —  L'Avare.  —  Le 

Misanthrope. 
Racine.     Les  Plaidures. 
Voltaire.     Zaire. 

Comeille.    Le  cid. 
Gombert's  French   Drama-     Re-edited, 

with    Notes,    by    F.    E.   A.   Gasc.      Sewed, 
6d.  each. 

Moliere.  Le  Misanthrope. — LWvare. — Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. — Le  Tartuffe. — 
Le  Malade  lmas;inaire. — Les  Femmes 
Savantes. — Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin. — 
Les  Pricieuses  Ridicules. — L'Ecole  des 
Femmes. — L'  Ecole  desM  aris. — Lc  M  edecin 
Malgre  Lui. 

Racine.  La  Th^baide.— Les  Plaideurs.— 
Iphigenie.  —  Britaiinicus.  —  Phedre.  — 
Esther.  — .'Vthalie. 

Comeille.  Le  Cid. — Horace. — Cinna. — 
Polyeucte. 

Voltaire.     Zaire. 


Fenelon.       Aventures    de    TeUmaque.       By 
C.  J.  Deliu-E.     2S.  td. 

La  Fontaine.     Select  Fables.     By  F.  E.  A. 

Gasc.     \s.  td. 

Lamartine.    Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres  de  Saint- 
Point.     By  J.  BolELLE,  B.-es-L.     is.  6J. 


Sain  tine. 

IS.  6d. 

Voltaire. 


Picciola.         By      Dr.      DuBL'C. 
Charles    XIL       By    L.     Direy. 


German  Ballads  from  UMand,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.      By  C.    L.   ihei.efeld. 

IS.  6d. 

Goethe.  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  E. 
Bell,  ^LA.,  and  E.  Wolfel,     is.  6d. 

LeSSing.  Minna  von  Barnheln..  By  Prof. 
A.  B.  Nichols.     2s.  6d. 

Schiller.  Wallenstein.  By  Dr.  Blchueim. 
=,!.  Or  the  Lager  and  Piccolomini,  2s.  6d. 
Wallenstein's  Tod,  2.'.  6d. 

Maid  of  Orleans.     By  Dr.  W.  Wag.ser. 

Maria  Stuart.     By  V.  Kast.ner.     is.  6d. 


Bell's  Modern  Translations 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  Modern  Languages,  with  Memoirs,  Introductions,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  each. 


Dante.     Infemo.     Translated    by    the    Rev. 

H.  F.  Carv,  M.A. 
— —  Purgatorio.      Translated     by     the    Rev. 

H.  F.  Cary,  M.A. 
Paradiso.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 

Cakv,  M.A. 

Goethe.      Egmont.     Translated     by    Anna 

Sw.\Nw;cK. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris.    Translated  by  Anna 

Sw.\NWICK. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen.     Translated  by 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Translated  by 

E.  A.  BowKiNii,  C.  B. 
Hauff.      The    Caravan.      Translated    by    S. 

Mendel. 
The  Inn  in  the  Spessart.     Translated  by 

S.  Mendeu 

Lessing.     Laokoon.     Translated    by    E.    C 

Beasley. 
■ Minna  von    Bamhelm.       Translated   by 

Ernest  Bell,  M.A. 


Leasing.     Nathan  the  Wise.      Translated  by 
R.  Dillon  Bovlan. 

Moliere.     Translated   by  C.  Heron  Wali.. 

£  vols.     ITie  Misanthrope. — The  Doctor  in 

Spite  of  Himself. — Tartuffe. — The  Miser. — 

The   Shopkeeper   turned    Gentleman. — The 

Affected  Ladies. — The  Learned    Women. — 

The  Impostures  of  Scapin. 
Racine.     Translated  by  R.  Brlce  Boswell, 

M..\.       5     vols.       Athalie.— Esther. — Iphi- 

ger.ia. — Andromache. — Britannicus. 
Schiller.     \\:ll:am  TelL     Tran.-^Iated  by  Sir 

Theodore  Marti.v,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.     .\'ew 

Edition,  entiyely  rez'ised. 
The    Maid   of   Orleans.     Translated    by 

Anna  Sw.^nv.ick. 

Mary  Stuart.     Translated  by  J.  Mellish. 

Wallenstein's  Camp  and  the  Piccolomini. 

Translated  by  J.    Churchill    and    S.    T. 

Coleridge. 
The   Death   of  Wallenstein.     Translated 

by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


*,*  For  other  Translations  from  Modern  Languages,  see  the  Catalogue  cf  Bohn  s 
Libraries,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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G.  Bell  dr"  Sons 


SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY 

Detailed  Catalogue  sent  on  application 


Elementary  Botany.  ?•>•  Percy  Groom, 
.M.A.,  l)..Sc.,  1  .  L.S.    With  275  Illustrations. 

V.  6rf. 

Elementary  Botany.    By  G.  F.  Atkinson, 

Pii.l'..     6s. 

Botany  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    By 

(;.   K.  AiKiN-soN.      Illustrated.     4'.  6(/.  net. 

Practical  Plant  Physiology.     By  Fkkd- 

ekilK  1s.i:i^i.i.i;,  M..\.     Crown  3vo.     3.'.  M. 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physio- 
logy.   liyW.  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D.    7s.  6;/.  net. 
The  Botanist's  Pocket-Book.     P.y  w.  R. 

Havwauo.   R-visea  l-y  O.  C.  Dki/ck.  4J.  6./. 

An  lutroduct'on  to  the  Study  of  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals. 
By  G.  C.  Bourne,  ]M.A.,  D.Sc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     2  Vols. 

Vol  I.  Animal  Organization.  The  Pro- 
to.'oa  and  Crelenterata.    Revised  Edition.  6.'. 

Vol.  II.   The  C(L-lomata.     6s. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  l!y  Rich.'mjd  Hert- 

wiG.      Translated  hy  Prof.  J.  S.  KiNGSLEY. 
Illustrated.      12s.  6«'.  net. 

Injurious  and  Useful  Insects,  .-^n  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology. By  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S. 
With  100  Illustrations.     3-.  td. 

Civil  Sei^vice  Examination  Papers : 
Chemistry  Papers,  Theoretical  and 
Practical.    Bv  A.  p.  Nkwton.    u. 

A  First  Year's  Course  of  Chemistry.    By 

James  Sinctai.'n.     is.  6/. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemistry.  By  D.  S. 
Mac.naik,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.     2i. 


Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By 

Prof.  James  Wai.kek-,  D.Sc.     (I.  6'/. 
Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Hv  Dr.  Ai.EXAMiEi;  .Smith.     75.  6'i.  net. 

Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chem- 
istry.     Hv  Di.  Al.r-:VANUEK  SMfTH.      2S.  6(i. 

General  ChemistiT  for  Colleges.     By 

Di.  Ai.i;\am!i:k  Smith.     6s.  tit.  net. 

An  Experimental   Course  in  Physical 

Chemistry.    By  J.   K.  Si'e.ncek,  D.Sc, 

Ph.T).     Crown  Svo.      2  vols.      -js.  6f/.  each. 

A  Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.    By 

Wm.  a.  Nones.     6.f.  net. 

A  Three  Years'   Course  in    Practical 

PhyiiCj.      By   James    Sinclaik.     3   vols, 
li".  6(/.  each. 

A  College  Text-Book  of  Physics.    By 

A.       L.       KiMi.Ai.L,      Ph.D.        Illustrated. 

IDS.  6rf.  net. 

The  Principles  of  Physics.     By  W.  F. 

Mai;ie.      Illustrated.     7s.  6<1  net. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

First  Year's  Course.     By  R.  E.  Steel.     2i. 

A  Text-Book  of  Gas  Manufacture  for 

Students.     By  John    Hornby.      Revised 

and  Enlarged,     -/s.  6d.  net. 
Turbines.    By  W.   H.  Stuart   Garnett. 

Svo.     51.  net. 
Electrons.     By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.     6s.  net. 
Engines  and  Boilers.    By  W.  McQuade. 

Crown  Svo.      Numerous  Illus.     3s.  6u.  net. 

Exercises  in  Metal  Work.    By  A.  T.  J. 

Kersk-.  .  A.  R.C.Sc.    Crown  Svo.    is.6rf.net. 

Practical  Wood  Carving  for  Technical 
Classes,     By  F.  P.  Druky.     25.  6d. 


Technological  Handbooks 

Edittd  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood 

Specially    adapteil    for    candidates    in    the    examinations  of  the  City  and   Guilds 
Institute.       Illustrated 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufac- 
ture.    By  Prof.  RoiiEKTs  Beal.mo.nt. 

f  \  e:i'  /£ii/  ion  in  preparation. 

Soap    ManU^Cture.     By    W.     Lawrence 
(iADO.  F.I.C..  F.C.S.     q.f. 

Plumb  ng :  Its  Principles  and  Practice. 

r,y  S.    Sl  EVENS   HELLVEiC.        S-S. 

Silk  Dveing  and  Finishing.    By  G.   H. 

IUkst.  F.C.S.     ;f.  6</. 
Printing.     -"^  Pract'cal  Treatise.     By  C.  T. 
Jacobi.     ^s.  6d. 


Cotton    Spinning:     Its    Development, 
Principles,  and  Practice.    By  R.  Maks- 

DEN.      6s.  6  Y. 

Cotton    Weaving :    Its    Development, 
Princ  pies,  and  Practice.    By  R.  Mars- 

vniy:.      loi.  6./. 
Coach    Building.       By    John    Philipson, 

.M.INST..M.E.    6i. 
Bookbinding.    By  I.  w.  Zaehnsdorf.    5s. 
The  Principles  of  Wool  Combing.    By 

Howard  Pkiest.\l\n.     6s. 


Music 


Music,  A  Complete  Text-Book  of.    By 

Prof.   H.  C.   Banister.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     3^.  ^J. 


Music,  A  Concise  History  of.  By  Rev. 
H.  (;.  BoNAviA  Hunt,  Mus.  Doc.  New 
andCheaper  Edition,     zs.  net. 


Select  Edii-ational  Catalogue 


HISTORY 

Catalogue  of  Historical  Bcoi:s  sent  fosl  free  on  apf-lication 


Lingard's  History  of  England.   Abriri^ed 

and  Continued  liy  DnM  H.  \.  DiKT.  With 
a  Preface  by  Abbot  Gasqiet,  D.  D.  New 
Edition.  With  Mans.  3^.  iid.  ;  or  in  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  fto  1485),  2J-.  "  Vol.  II.  (1485-1912),  IS. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Industrial 

History.     I'.y  Henkv  Alisoi;,  r..A.     2J. 

English  History  Source  Books.     Edited 

by  S.   E.   WiNHoi^T,   M-.A.,   and  Kenneth 

Bell,  M.A.     i.'.  net  each. 

449-1066.    The  Welding  of  the  Race.   Edited 

by  Rev.  John  Wallis,  jM.A. 
1066  1 154.       The     Normans    in    England. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  Bland,  M.A. 
1154-1216.     The  Angevins  and  the  Charter. 

Edited  by  S.  M.  Tovne,  M.A. 
1216-1307.      The     Growth     of    Parliament. 

Edited  by  W.   D.  Robison. 
1307-1  90      War  and   Misrule      Edited  by 

A.  -•*.  Locke. 
1399-1485.     The  Last  of  Feudalism.    Edited 

by  W.  Garmon  Jones,  M.A. 
1485-1547.     The  Reformation   and   the  Re- 
naissance.    Edited  by  F.  W.  Bewsher 
1547-1603.     The  ."^ge  of  Elizabeth.      Edited 

by  .\rundeli.  Esdaile,  M..\. 
1603-1660.    Puritanism  and  Liberty.    Edited 

ted  by  Kenneth  Bell,  M..\. 
J660-1714.      \     Constitution     in     Making. 

Edited  by  G.   B.  Perrett,  M.A. 
1714-1760.     Vi'alpole  and  Chatham.    Edited 

by  K.  A.  Esdaile. 
1760-180T.      American     Independence    and 

the     French      Revolution.       Edited     by 

S.    E.   WlNBOLT,    M.A. 
1801-1815.    England  and  Napoleon.    Edited 

by  S.  E.  W1NP.0LT,  M.A. 
1815-1837.     Peace  and  Reform.     Edited  by 

A.  C.  W.  Edwards, 
1856-1876.      From   Palinerston   to   Disraeli. 

Edited  by  Pawing  H  arding,  B..^. 
1876-1S87.     Imperialism  and  ilr.  Gladstone. 

By  R.  H.  Gretton,  M.A. 
1535-1Q13.     Canada.     By  James  Munro. 

Mediaeval  England:  1066-1485.  A  Frame- 
work of  History.  By  S.  M.  Tovne,  M.A, 
Crown  8vo.     li'.  net. 

First    Lessons    in    English    History. 

IlluEtrated.     is. 

A  Junior  History  of  England.  By  E. 
Nixon.     Illustrated,     is.  dd. 


A  Senior  History  of  England.     By  k. 

McKil.lJAM,  .M.A.      Cr.v.n  l\o.      Illus.     zs. 

Highways   of   the  World.      By  A.    E. 

MclviLLiAM,  M..A.  .Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised. Crown  Svo.  With  Maps  and 
Illustr.-iti.ns.     i.f.  M. 

A    Social    History    of    England.      By 

f'E'Ki.K  Glkm".  Cro\vn  Svo.  With  many 
Illiist  ations.      1.$.   dd. 

English  Church  History  to  A.D.  1000. 

};y  W.  H.  Fleckki;.  M.A.,  D.C.L.     is.  (>d. 

Civil  Service  Examination  Papers : 
I  itory  Questions.  By  .\.  Pekcival 
N  i:\vTux,  M..\.     li. 

Ancient  History  for  Schools.     By  E. 

Nixr.N-  and  H.  R.  Steel.     -2$. 

Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens   of 

England.     6  vols.      ~,s.  each. 

* S  Abridged  edition  for  Schools,  6,f.  6d. 

Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Europe. 

By  K.  M.  Richardson.  B.A.  Cruwn  3\o.  2s. 
Buildinsc   of  the   British   Empire.     By 

H    >L   RlCHANUSON',  B.A.       I.r.  od. 

An  Atlas  of  European  History.      By 

E.\RLE  W.  Dow.     65.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Modem  Europe. 

By  Dr.  Emil  Reich,     ^s.  nei. 
Dyer's    History    of    Modem    Europe. 

Revised   throughout  by  .Akthuk   Hass.'.li., 
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